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INTEODUCTION. 


Among various other particularities 
which marked the whimsicality of our Sex- 
agenarian's character, there were disco- 
vered in his manuscript, a great many spe- 
cimens of Dedications, ready cut and 
dried. 

Of these, some were inscribed with due 
solemnity to very great men, to Ministers, 
Prelates, Court Favourites, and so forth ; 
others were written in a less formal stjde 
to individuals of known genius, talents, and 
learning; one or two were of a playful 
kind, and addressed to old college friends 
and acquaintance ; one more particularly 
was of a facetious tendency in the cha- 
racter of Satan to Bonaparte. Oh ! that 
the Sexagenarian had but lived to witness 
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the catastrophe of that miscreant adven- 
turer ! 

But of all these pieces, some composed 
with more and some with less care and 
circumspection, one more immediately 
forced itself upon the attention, inscribed 

TO AN OLD WOMAN. 

Something of an introduction seems in- 
dispensable on the present occasion, and 
perhaps nothing more to the purpose could 
easily be met with ; so it is inserted verba- 
tim et literatim from the original docupient. 

My dear old Woman, 

“ Those were good old times for poor au- 
thors, when the usual accompaniment of 
an adulatory Dedication to some great 
personage, was ten pounds. Alas I there is 
no such thing now-a-days. It is well if 
when dismissed from the audience of the 
patron, you are bowed out with a little faiut 
praise, and a civil leer. Yet such is the 
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clFect of habit, and so inconsistent is the 
character of man,, that there are no authors 
of equal celebrity with myself, (hem!) who 
will condescend to place their w'orks before 
the public, without a Dedication, or In- 
scription of one kind or other. 

“ But as ill luck would have it, my lite- 
rary pilgrimage has been so long and so 
extended, that 1 have exhausted my cata- 
logue of illustrious names, numerous as it 
was. I am conipelled, as the French term 
it, jouer a coupe iin^* in other words, to 
play alone. I am reduced to the neces- 
sity of looking about for somebody who 
cannot in reason refuse the honour in- 
tended ; from whom nothing is to be ex- 
pected but a good-humoured acquiescence 
in whatever I may choose to say ; whose 
vanity expects no flattery, whose pride can 
receive no wound. 

“ Where then can I look with more com- 
placency, comfort, and confidence, than to 

IIY KEAE OLD WOMAN ? 


“ Here 



“ Here I may expatiate without fear of 
interruption, and what is more, without 
suspicion of my sincerity upon those intel- 
lectual qualities, which I have witnessed for 
almost half a century, growing as it were 
from a grain of mustard-seed to a tree,* 
beneath whose spreading branches chil- 
dren and grand-children have reposed in 
security and peace. I might enlarge upon 
the sagacity 'which foresaw the approach 
of human ill, on the discretion which en- 
countered, and on the fortitude which en- 
dured it. Yes ! the imagination might 
indulge itself in remembering the delight 
with which we traversed together, the gay 
and enlivening fields of youth, and the 
cheerfulness and composure with which the 
chilling winds of age were opposed. 

“ But on this subject it is time to pause, 
difficult as it is to forego the last opportu- 
nity of expatiating upon these fairy visions, 
the remembrance of which is still so dear. 

of Life^ the glories thus depart 
Of all that Love^ and Youth, and Fancy fraine^ 

When painful Anguish speeds the piercing diu% 

Or Envy blasts the blooming flowers of Faine« 
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“ To conclude in plain prose. Mayst 
thou with whom the various incidents of a 
perturbed life have been participated, the 
pressure of which has again and again 
been alleviated by thy s}'mpathy, accept, 
in no adulatory terms of praise, but in 
those of sober gratitude and truth, my 
heartfelt acknowledgments of thy good- 
ness. 

“ Well can I remember that when thou 
wast an object of admiration, not to the 
gay and thoughtless alone, but to the 
grave, the sedate, and the wise, that no 
external allurement could ever divert thee 
from the obligations of duty. 

“ Nor can I forget that when our earlier 
career was obstructed by briars and thorns, 
thy sagacity found means to lessen their 
asperity, and thy unwearied exertions never 
failed to facilitate their removal. Surely 
too, amidst the sufferings and sorrows of 
repeated sickness, did thy tenderness 
assuage the pain, and impart the most de- 
lightful and salutary balm. 
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“ The first vigour of mj warm and 
youthful fancy was employed in represent- 
ing the emotions excited by thy presence. 
The last occupation of my trembling pen, 
is to offer, with an unfeigned devotion, the 
solemn prayer, that thy decline of life may 
be as little rugged and disturbed as the 
condition of humanity will permit ; and so 
Farewell.” 



Scilicet haec stultos mortales fallit inanis 
Spes vitee, doctis eadetu indoctisque minatur 
Mors tamen, et magiio fiiieai impositura labori^ 
Desidiae et magnae. — Nuac si sapis ergo Viator 
Vive tibi. 

Theodori Juvenilia. 


CHAPTER L 

It is not always that the manuscripts of authors 
fall into good and faithful hands. He, the substance 
of whose history is now about to be given, would fre- 
quently make this observation, but he little thought 
what would be the ultimate destination of his own. 
Our friend was of a character somewhat singular ; 
yet, like most other men, he had very mixed qua- 
lities. The world gave him credit for learning 
and talents ; many of his productions were very 
favourably received, and extensively circulated. 
He did not, however, so much pride himself upon 
his reputation, as on the means by which he 
acquired it. From an humble origin and obscure 
situation, with many obstructions to remove, and 
VOL. I. B great 



great difficulties to overcome, he contrived to raise 
himself to honourable distinction, and might 
reckon among his acquaintance, at least, a large 
proportion of those individuals, who in the last 
fifty years excited curiosity and respect, from their 
Station, their learning, and their abilities, He 
had sqbstantial reasons to believe that Mr. Pitt 
thought favourably of him ; he was patronized by 
!hord Chancellor Rpslyn; he received kindness 
from the venerable Archbishop Moore. He ex- 
pressed himself with emotions of the warmest gra- 
titude towards Bishops Porteus, Barrington, Tom- 
line, and Bathurst. He had frequent and familiar 
intercourse with the most learned men of his time ; 
Ivith Porson much, mjjch with Burney, not a little 
vv'ith Dr. Parr, some with Dean Vincent, Dr, j\Ialt- 
byj Bishop Jlurgess, Professor Marsh, Professor 
Vinc,e. The catalogue indeed might be far, though 
perhaps uselessly, extended, 

Of some of the advantages which sucli connec- 
tions promised, he did not avail hjmself a,s fgr as 
he might ; others he turned to the best of purposes. 
He had always a weak and delicate constitution, 
which, aided by a sedentary life, excited a morbid 
sensibility, and occasioned an improper and timid 
distrust of him.^elf, at fimes, and on occasions, 
when hs mo§t wanted self-confidence. Tins lici-vous 
weakness, which he often and deeply lamented, 

raatei ially 
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materially obstructed his elevation to situations of 
honour and of rank, to which certain of bis quali- 
fications seemed naturally to point the wmy, and 
the avenues to which, might eventually have been 
facilitated to him, by some at least of his high 
connections. 

Notwithstanding these and other infirmities, a 
few friends lovccl him well. Among some of 
his better qualities, he possessed good conversa- 
tion talents, talents he used to say not so much 
cultivated in this country as they ought, since they 
never fail to produce a powerful impression, and 
often outweigh more substantial and important en- 
dowments. Every man, he would assert, of the 
commonest observation, if he has lived at all in the 
world, must have much to remember which de- 
serves communication. He was once urging this 
in his careless way, when he was reminded by a 
friend, whose judgment he much valued, that few 
were better qualified than himself! to produce from 
what he must have remembered, and was certainly 
able to communicate, a pleasing and a useful me- 
morial of himself and his contemporaries ; their 
entrance into ami progress in life ; their pursuits, 
successes, {ftid disa[)pointments. He promised to 
think of it, and it appears that he did so. 

It is to be apprehended that some untoward 
circumstances, some mortifications or disappoint- 

£ 3 monts, 
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merits, clouds of duskier hue, attended- him in the 
decline of life. He disappeared rather abruptly 
from among his friends. 

One mom -we missed him on the ’customed hill. 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rilJ, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The circumstances of his death are but imper- 
fectly kirown. No one tvas more likely to fall a 
premature victim to too great anxiety, and it was 
conjectured that too large a share of it, accelerated 
his withdrawing himself from the society he loved. 
Be this as it may ; a few months since, was adver- 
tised to be sold by auction, at the rooms of a po- 
pular auctioneer, under a fictitious name, his well 
chosen library. Among the books were some ma- 
nuscripts, which it was thought the family ought 
to have preserved. One in particular, was a very 
large Common-place-book, from the examination 
of which it was evident, that at some period of his 
life or other, he had meditated the composition of 
Memoirs of his literary life, with anecdotes- of all 
the distinguished personages, with whom he had 
lived on terms of greater or less familiarity. But 
all was confusion ; there was nothing like arrange- 
ment. In one place, “ Anecdotes of Bishop * * * 
in another, “ Particulars of my Interview with the 
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Lord Chancellor.” In the very middle of the vo- 
lume, “ A Narrative of my Boyish Days till I went 
to the University.” This last, as far as it goes, 
seems the only portion of the manuscript, in which 
any thing like chronological order was observed. 

In the hurry of the sale, by some accident or 
other, this Common-place-book was disregarded, 
which may in some degree be accounted for from 
the following circumstance : — Our friend wrote 
a miserable hand ; the rapidity to which he ac- 
customed himself, made his manuscript almost 
illegible. On this subject he would often tell 
many facetious stories of himself and his printer. 
On one occasion he was grievously tormented by a 
dcvil^ at the moment of his being helped to a second 
slice of venison, (for he loved good eating) who 
came with two large sheets of copy to beg that he 
would put dots to his i’s. At another time, he was 
seriously remonstrated with by his printer, a very 
worthy and primitive sort of man, for being the 
cause of more profane swearing in the printing- 
office, than is usually heard at Billingsgate. — 
“ Sir,” exclaimed the honest printer, “ the mo- 
ment copy from you is divided among the com- 
positors, volley succeeds volley, as rapidly and as 
loudly as in one of Lord Nelson’s victories.’* 
Our friend shook his head, but he was incorrigible. 
To return to the auction. Several of the company 
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took this said Common-place-book into tiieir hands, 
but as instantly laid it down again in despair. One 
person indeed rather maliciously asked if it was 
Arabic. At length it was put up ; nobody bade a 
sixpence, till a sly old man from one corner of the 
room who having known the author, recognized his 
hand writing exclaimed, “ I will give a dollar for 
the chance of making out something.” It is super- 
fluous to say, that there w^as no competition. The 
old gentleman carried off his bargain without mo- 
lestation or envy. It was a long time before he 
could make an iota of his purchase, nor would he 
perhaps at all, if accident had not thrown him in 
the way of our friend the printer. This good man 
recollected, with no small delight, the Shibboleth 
(if such a term may be used to an autograph) of 
his old but tormenting acquaintance. They accord- 
ingly put their heads together; and the Reader is 
here presented with the result of their joint but 
continued labour. Labour indeed it might be 
called, for Porson would sooner have unravelled 
an Ethiopic inscription, than they were by much 
exertion, able to dccypher a sheet of this abomi- 
nable manuscript. They succeeded at length. 

It is by no means intended on their parts to 
vouch for the entire authenticity of every fact, and 
anecdote, and circumstance, which .these pages un- 
fold. They however profess, and the printer inoi'e 

particu- 
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particularly, such, a general confidence in the vera- 
city of their old acquaintance, as to believe that 
there is no intentional misrepresentation, nor any 
thing set down in malicei Above all, the most re- 
mote idea of inflicting a wound on any person, who 
may survive to see some slight designation of them- 
selves, is earnestly and emphatically disclaimed- 
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Esultat levitate piier. 


CHAPTER IL 

^HE only part of the manuscript, at all Egotisti- 
cal, is the narrative of boyish days, which has the 
appearance of being drawn up for the amusement 
of some intimate friend. It commences thus : — 

“ I will give the earliest information of myself, 
that I can remember ; and as I have no motive for 
misrepresentation, the accuracy of my narrative 
need not be questioned. 

One of the earliest things I recollect of myself is, 
that I had a certain pruriency of parts, which in- 
duced my friends to suppose, that there was some- 
thing in me, beyond the ordinary level of boys of 
my age. I fear, however, that the harvest did not 
correspond with the promise of the spring; or 
rather, perhaps, that the partiality of parents and 
i-elatives, was in the first instance delusive. This, 
however, was not their fault, for they certainly be- 
stovved upon me the best education, which their 
means and opportunities afforded. Of the first 

schools 



schools- to which I was put, I remember very little ; 

I fear that I did not learn much : at length I was 
told that I was to go to a Latin school. I retain 
the strong impression, that this intelligence electri- 
fied my whole frame. A train was laid to my am- 
bition, and I already conceived myself at the very 
summit of literary honour and distinction. But I 
was bitterly disappointed ; my instructor knew r«o- 
thing of the matter : he began at the wrong end, 
and I was plunged into the midst of a crabbed 
Latin author, without even knowing my accidence, 
for a time, however, I kept blundering on ; con- 
scious to myself, that I was making no progress, and 
having credit with my master for a large portion of 
dulness. How long this misuse of valuable hours 
might have continued, I cannot say ; not impro- 
bably till I had arrived at the dignity of pounding 
a mortar, spreading plasters, and compounding 
medicines. Accident at length removed me to a 
wider, a fairer, and more promising lield. I must 
however do myself the justice of declaring, that on 
since looking round me, in a circle not extremely 
limited, I have never been able to recognize any 
of the individuals, in whose society I dogs-eared the 
Colloquies of Corderius, and bewildered myself in 
the Fables of Phsedrus. 

An opportunity presented itself of removing me 
to a remote province, where good education, good 
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air, and kind treatment, came recommended unde:’ 
the sanction of a desireable economy. My hopes 
expanded,^ and my ardour increased. I loved my 
parents, dearly loved them ; but I had a certain 
portion of ambition, which stimulated me to the at- 
tempt of rising above the situation in which circum- 
stances had placed me, and 1 had discernment 
enough to see, that this could not be done by re- 
maining where I was, I left home therefore with 
many golden and flattering dreams, and I arrived 
at the place of my destination, when the Midsummer 
vacation was about half expended- 1 had an im- 
posing sprightliness of manner, and a conciliating 
good humour. The first obtained me a credit which 
I did not deserve, the latter procured the kindness 
■which as a stranger, I wanted. On being ques- 
tioned as to what I had read, it appeared that I 
was seemingly familiar with various books, which 
intimate a considerable advancement in knowledge. 
The master predicted that I should be a feather in 
his cap ; my dame was certain that I should cut a 
figure. 

Black Monday at length arrived — the boys as- 
sembled. From what tliey had heard, some were 
jealous of me, others viewed me askance,, and all 
kept at a distance. I at. length stood forth. Alas!' 
it was found that I knew nothing. My master 
■was at first angry, and thought me wilfully per- 
versa 
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verse. He left me for a while ; then came to me 
again — soothed and cheered me. It was all in 

0 

vain. 1 knew nothing. What was to be done ? 
Instead of being placed in one of the higher classes, 
the master most judiciously determined, that I should 
begin again, from the very first rudiments. This 
was hitting the right nail pu the head. Every thing 
went on smoothly. At first I proceeded slowly — 
perhaps with a little sullenness j but I soon found 
that I was progressively getting tl:iat which I had 
not — knowledge. 

I look back to these enchanting scenes with no 
ordinary satisfaction. A momentary bliss is im- 
parted by the recollection. Ah ! why should they 
return no more ! Then it was, that the heart, un- 
tainted by vice, and uncorrupted by the world, 
expanded itself to the impression of nature’s beam* 
ties ; when the mind, full of hope and ardour, 
thirsting for improvement, which was every day 
obtained, indulged in lovely golden dreams of 
fancy, and constructed imaginary castles, with all 
the accompaniments of Sylph and Fairy creation. 

1 very soon imbibed a love for reading, which almost 
instantaneously became a passion, I was voracious. 
The difficulty of satisfying my appetite in an ob- 
scure village of a distant province, remote from any 
market- town, served but to increase it. The first 
beginnings of a literary life do not always, noastitute 

1 the 
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the least interesting part of it. Memory delights 
to retrace a few incidents at this period, the narra- 
tion of which will at least amuse myself. 

I hoarded my scanty allowance to subscribe to 
a circulating library, which I had heard was to be 
found at some four miles distance. It was occa- 
sionally expedient to send hither, to supply the 
domestic exigencies of the family. I offered my- 
self as volunteer for all messages, errands, and par- 
cels, and I returned laden with the produce of this 
contaminated and contaminating receptacle of trash. 
I had however a friend, whose kindness and judg- 
ment preserved me from any mighty mischief. My 
master had a daughter. It is not impossible that 
she may yet live, nor is it utterly improbable that 
she may peruse this narrative. Be it so. I do not 
less willingly pay the debt of gratitude. 1 his young 
lady distinguished me above my fellows, cheered 
me, encouraged my desire for books, directed me in 
the choice of them, nor did I venture to read any 
without the sanction of her awful fiat. 


CHAP. 



Qui semel imbuerit rugas nutricis amabit^ 


CHAPTER III. 

Shall i say which was the first book that most 
strongly excited my curiosity,' and. interested my 
sensibility ? It was Tom Jones. My female Mentor 
tantalized me without mercy. She would let me 
have but one volume at a time; and not.only would 
not affcri'd me any clue to the concluding catastrophe, 
but rather put me upon a wrong scent. Sometimes 
too when my impatience of expectation was at the 
very highest point possible, the succeeding volume 
was mislaid, was lent, was not impossibly lost. 
However, after a long and most severe trial, after 
hating Blifil with no common hatred, forming a 
most friendly intimacy with Partridge, loving Sophia 
with rapturous extravagance, I complacently ac- 
companied dear wicked Tom to the nuptial altar. 
I endeavoured of course to procure the other pro- 
ductions of this popular author, but I well remem- 
ber that I did not peruse any of them, no not wnthin 
a hundred degrees of the satisfaction, which the 
Foundling communicated. 


The 
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The next book which chance threw in my way 
rendered me important service. It enlarged my 
mind, multiplied my ideas, inflamed my ambition, 
and gave my curiosity and desire of knowledge, a 
proper direction. I by accident picked up in a 
closet, little frequented, the first volume of Pope's 
translation of the Iliad. It was a mean edition, 
which I do not remember to have since seen ; but 
it had notes and illusti'ations, which were to me ex- 
tremely necessary- It is not possible to express 
the enthusiasm, with which I hurried through it, nof 
the anxious impatience witli which I hastened to 
my female adviser to supply the continuation. — 
Alas ! no more volumes were to be found 'in the 
house. What was to be done ? I could not endure 
the idea of beginning any other book. I made the- 
attempt, indeed, but it was impossible. IMy mind 
was too elevated, to descend from gods and heroes, 
(from goddesses more particularly, for I adored 
Pallas) to the humdrum of common authors, and 
tlie incidents of ordinary life. 

At length my fair friend sent for me, to commu- 
nicate the joyful and momentous intelligence, that a 
gentleman, whose residence was a few miles distant 
from our own, compassionated my distress, and had 
promised to lend me a volume at a time, if I would 
take the trouble to walk and fetch them. I hardly 
stayed to express my thanks : it was asking a very 

hungry wretch, to feed on the dish most delighilul to 
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ills palate. I was at the appointed place as expedi- 
tiously as youthful speed could carry me. The 
gentleman was pleased with my ardour, and kindly 
encouraged it. He conceived a friendship for me, 
and under certain very proper restrictions, accom- 
modated me with the use of his library. 

These were truly Halcyon days, for my friend 
was a man of taste and talents, and his collection 
of books proved him to be so. Under such aus- 
pices, I essentially increased iny store of knowledge. 

I remember (and the remembrance at this very dis- 
tant period is still painful) that he was absent once 
for an interval, to me an eternity, of almost two 
months. What a dreadful void, and how was I to 
fill it up? I had exhausted the cuxulating library 
abov.e-ipontioned, long since. I had read again and 
agajn tlje little library of my Mentor, when in the 
corner of a village shop, I discovered an odd volume 
.of the Town and Country Magazine. IMight I be 
permitted to borrow it ? The nod of assent was a 
signal to me to hurry liptpe with it as fast as possi- 
ble. I did not exactly know what to make of it, 
but it had the cljarin of npyelty, and occasionally at 
the end of each month’s magazine I found some 
tolerable poetry. % the way, this incident induces 
me to mention a circumstance for which I could 
never satisfactorily account. I was, from the first 
moment pf having ability to read, exceedingly fond 
of poetry, and almost as sqon as I could write, made 

a com- 
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a compilation of those pieces which most suited my 
taste, and best pleased my fancy- I had subse- 
quently read many popular authors, various ad- 
mired specimens had been pointed out to me, many 
of them were indelibly engraved upon my memory. 
I have since composed a great deal in this branch 
of literature, and some of my compositions have 
been very favourably received. I attained after- 
wards a facility of versification, which seems hardly 
credible. I once in the course of a short day tran- 
slated an heroic epistle from Ovid. It was printed, 
and has been approved by scholars. But at the 
period of which I am speaking, my repeated efforts 
to write any thing in verse, were ineffectual. My 
head was stored with poetical images. I had all 
the ardour of poetical feeling. I had scenes before 
me calculated to awaken and inspire any spark of 
genius, however latent ; nay more, I fancied myself 
in love : but still it would not do. I could not suc- 
ceed. What I wrote, w'anted strength and nerves, 
wanted rithm, wanted harmony, wanted every 
thing. How is this to be explained ? I must sup- 
pose that I had too great an abundance of ideas, 
and had not the skill and judgment to arrange 
them. 

The scenes of Elysium which I have been de- 
scribing, were not doomed to last. What w’ould I 
not give, once more to see the fields, and woods, and 
streams, through and near ’ ‘ h, with romantic 

and 
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ind unwearied step, I sd often wandered, with no 
companions but my desultory thoughts and unsub- 
stantial visions. Accept, beloved village, this tri- 
bute of unaffected gratitude. I left your plains 
with anguish — I remember them with extacy. 

A representation was made by my master, that 
he saw in me, indications of qualities and talents 
which pointed to some better station, than that of a 
village apothecd.ry, hnd he recdmmended the sphere 
of my education to be enlarged ; that I should be 
removed to a great school, and finally td the uni- 
versity. Whether I should have been more useful 
to the world, or intrinsically mdre happy in myself 
if the humbler path had been pursued which was 
first chalked out for me. He only knows from 
whom no secrets are hid. Flattering representa- 
tions in favour of a beloved and only son, are sel- 
dom listened to by parents with a deaf earj they 
were cordially welcomed by mine. In the shortest 
interval possible, the plan recommended for my 
future instruction, was executed. 


VOL. I, 
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Inde irffi et lacrym*e« 


CHAPTER IT. 

I WAS now placed under the care of a great 
di'agon of learning. Aly sensations, on my first 
arrival, at a scene so novel and so strange, cannot 
easily be expressed. I was long and seriously un- 
happy. I had so much to learn, to arrive at the 
level of those who were wow my associates, so much 
to unlearn, i;o avoid derision and contempt, that my 
situation was for a time truly pitiable. I was 
liumble, retired, and, as they thought, vulgar ; 
whilst to me, they .all appeared insolent, rud^ 
intolerable. , !l had not been taught, or taught 
imperfectly, to make Latin verses. This was 
my first labour, and arduous it was. I con- 
quered, however, the difficulty by perseverance, 
and became progressively reconciled to my situa- 
tion. I cannot say more, for perhaps the period 
of my life, which I look back upon with the smallest 
degree of satisfaction, is the time consumed in this 
seminary. Perhaps I should qualify the term, con- 
sumed. I became a good scholar, in the ordinary 
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acceptation of the word, but I by no means passe<f 
my time to ray satisfaction, and lost, as I then 
thought, and still believe, no unimportant portion 
of time, in learning to unravel the complicated per- 
plexities of Greek metres which after all I very 
imperfectly understood. I could, however^ at the 
time of my departure, compose in Latin with tole- 
rable ease, read any Latin author without difficulty, 
and Greek with no great degree of labour. At 
this place and time, when probably the foundation 
of my literary character was laid, I have not half 
so much to remember, at all deserving commemo-* 
ration, as I have of the hours spent at my remote 
but beloved village. Two incidents present them« 
selves. 

My difficulty in making verses long pursued me* 
The pains I took to conquer this inaptitude, this 
stupidity, if you please, were inconceivable ; many 
ft severe rebuke, and far worse than rebuke, bad I 
to sustain from my Orbilius. At, length my luckier 
stars beamed upon me all at once, in a manner 
beyond my comprehension. After being tossed 
about in a tumultuous ocean, the storm subsided, 
the clouds dispersed, and I saw land. We had 
always a double portion of verses for our Saturday’s 
exercise. I am not quite certain that the subject 
on this occasion was not “ Abraham’s sacrifice of 
Isaac.” I always went to this task with a heavy 
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hearty but some how or other, for I cannot explam 
the process, words sfeemed to present themselves 
suitable, and in their proper places, and with little 
or no exertion I completed my number, with an 
equal mixture of self-complacency and self-asto- 
nishment. On the Monday I showed up, with 
greater confidence than I had ever before expe- 
rienced. The master read my verses, sneered, which 
he was wont to do, and said nothing. I well knew 
what he meant, but was not discouraged. I felt 
within myself, that I had crossed the asses’ bridge, 
and I deteimined to persevere. I did so, and in 
the course of the week showed up another and a 
still better copy of verses. My master, when he 
had proceeded about half way through them, 
paused, and looking at me significantly, exclaimed 
in a 'half angry tone, Are these verses your own? 
I replied in a tone which satisfied him of the truth. 
Yes. I had in consequence, the appellation of good 
boy, a term very sparingly and reluctantly be- 
stowed. 

The other incident was this. I had not yet con- 
quered the difficulty of writing English verse. In- 
deed I had long given it up in despair. I deter- 
mined to make another effort. At a certain part 
of the school we were allowed occasionally to make 
English verses, instead of hexameters and penta- 
meters ; but it was an act of hardihood to do so, 

for 



for the failure was attended with inevitable dis- 
grace and punishment, derision from the boys, fla- 
gellation from the master. I resolved, however, 
to flesh my maiden sword in the enterprize. I suc- 
ceeded w ith one single exception. I had my head 
full of old English poetry, of which I was exceed- 
ingly fond, and 1 unluckily transferred an obsolete 
epithet from Spenser, to a version of an ode from 
Horace. It was not unaptly applied, but it marks 
the extreme shrewdness and felicity with which 
boys catch the opportunity of conferring a cog- 
nomen. It gave me a nick-name, and I could not 
complain, that it was either absurd or unjust. 

1 know not whether it be -worth the mention, 
but here it was that I first had lessons in the 
French language, from a raw-boned Scotchman, 
whose dialect was as much like the Parisian, as the 
barbarous vocabulary of Oonalashka resembles 
the polished language of Moscow. 

I would now give the character of my instructor, 
but as I wish my secret not to be disclosed, I am 
aware that I must use no common circumspection. 
I do not now indeed dread the lightning of his eye, 
the thunder of his voice, or the weight of his arm ; 
but I do not wish the bonds of complacency and 
civility, so long established between us, to be 
broken. If any one therefore shall think he can indi- 
vidually apply what follows, be it at his peril, not 
mine. 



My master then, be it known, was a most extra- 
ordinary personage ; not less distinguished in lite- 
rature than in politics. Indeed they who know 
him best, and do not love him least, have con- 
stantly been of opinion, that if he had consecrated 
more of his time to the first pursuit, and much less 
to the latter, he would have enjoyed a far larger 
portion both of public esteem and of public ho- 
nours. As a master, he was severe, wayward, and 
irregular. What he imposed in the form of exer<- 
pise, was not always consistent with the time and 
capacities to be employed. He would, in solem- 
nity of tone and manner, declare from his awful 
tribunal, that henceforth he should be in the school 
at si2{, and punish those who were absent with the 
utmost severity. He would observe this for two or 
three mornings, when it passed away like a dreaip* 
^nd was heard of no more. 

Prejudice against individual boys, and strong par- 
tiality in favour of others, is perhaps in some degree 
unavoidable, but he did not always take the trouble 
to conceal or disguise it. I was not in his favour ; 
but at this distance of time, and at a period when 
po foolish self-love predominates, I verily believe 
that he had no justifiable motive for his dislike, 
^n anecdote here occurs, not much wofth relating, 
perhaps, except to demonstrate, that confusion and 
perplexity of countenance and demeanour, on being 

accused 
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accused of an offence, do not always demonstrate 
guilt. 

A very reprehensible act of indelicacy had 
been perpetrated in the apartment of one of the 
upper boys, such as it might be reasonably sup- 
posed no gentleman would commit It could only 
have been done by one in the higher part of the 
school, or by a servant ; the lower school was de- 
nied the opportunity of access. The upper boys 
were assembled by the master in his library, a 
place which none of us ever approached without 
dismay. After a long preparatory discourse, each 
was called upon to declare his innocence upon his 
honour. Why he suspected me, I never could 
imagine, but he from time to time cast such terror- 
striking looks on me, that they were irresistible. 
I declared myself innocent upon my honour, but I 
was so perplexed and agitated, that 1 must have 
appeared guilty to every one but the real culprit 
himself. 

It requires at this moment no ordinary effort 
of charity and forbearance, entirely to forgive 
so great an act of cruelty and injustice. The in- 
jury done to me was incalculable. It inflicted a 
deep wound upon my mind ; it debased and de- 
preciated me in the eyes of my peers ; if checked 
every ingenuous ardour, and drove me almost to 
despondency. Every thing unseemly which occurred 

after- 
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afterwards, was imputed to my agency, and my 
situation became intolerable. I could specify many 
instances of similar undeserved personalities, but I 
had justice rendered me afterwards. My Orbilius^ 
at a subsequent period, whether he discovered his 
error, or found that I was not cast in the mould 
which he had imagined, made honourable atoue- 
ment I accepted it, and peace was made. 

And now for the other side of the picture, for 
the person of whom I am speaking had very con- 
tradictory qualities. His taste was exquisite, acute, 
accurate, elegant, and this he seemed to communi- 
cate and inspire. It was really delightful to hear, 
him read, and I do not thipk that this accomplishr 
ment, which is never sufficiently cultivated, cap 
possibly be carried to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, than it was by him. He possessed also ex- 
traordinary powers of eloquence ; his easy flow of 
words could only be equalled by his nervous, ap- 
propriate, and happy disposition of them. He was 
proud of this talent, and somewhat ostentatious in 
the display of it. When he gave the upper boys 
a subject for a theme, he would descant upon the 
subject in all its ramifications, for the best part of an 
hour. Very amusing indeed, and instructive also, 
but somewhat superfluous as to the immediate 
object, of enabling boys to compose an essay of 
twenty lines. This gift, delightful as if w^s, was 
4 accom- 
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accompanied by one evil ; when not among boys, 
it disposed him to disputation, and in disputation 
BO small portion of his life was passed, I cannot 
say that he was ill-humoured, but when touched, 
BO minister could be more sore. With great 
powers and great learriing, much opportunity and 
earnest invitation, he has done bpt little to secure 
a posthumous reputation. A few disputative tracts, 
originating in personal and local altercation, some 
scattered volumes, manifesting his political creed, 
attachments, and speculations, and a, few sermons 
on particular subjects and occasions, form the en-r 
tire works of an individual, who might have en-> 
lightened, instructed, and adorned society. I 
Icnow not whether he yet lives. If he shall be re-t * 
piQved to a better world — fle^uiescat in pace^ 


CHAP. 



Medioque ut limine cnnm 
Icare^ ait, nioneo. 


CHAPTER V. 

In sottie interval \T?hich preceded my removal to 
the university, I came in contact with Poison. At 
a succeeding period of life, I lived for a continued 
series of years in censidemble intimacy with taro, 
but it so happened, that after this Our first inter- 
■view, we did not for a very long time, meet again. 
It was at the house of a clergyman, whose kindness 
encouraged, and whose judgment often directed my 
studious pursuits. I was informed by him that I 
■was to meet an extraordinary boy, one from whom 
the greatest things were expected, he having already 
excited both surprize and admiration. I proceeded 
to the house with emotions of respect and awe, 
prepared to listen and admire. I was alone with 
him for an hour : he discovered the greatest talents 
for silence; I could not get a word from him. 
After dinner, as I had the prerogative of being 
older, I tried again ; it would not do ; he was in- 
vincibly leserved, and we parted with little, or 

rather 



father with no colloquial communication — T, with 
the impression that he was sullen, which I do not 
think he was, and he probably with the idea that I 
Tvas a great chatterer; in which, perhaps, he was 
not much mistaken. I had, however, sufficient 
sagacity to discover that he was “ no vulgar boy,” 
and I retained this impression so forcibly, that not 
long afterwards, finding myself in the village where 
he was born, I visited the schoolmaster who waS 
his first teacher, and made enquiries concerning 
him. The old gentleman, who joined to his occu- 
pation of schoolmaster, those also of exciseman and 
shopkeeper, was not displeased with my curiosity. 

There,” says he, “ is where Dick used to sit, 
and this is his slate, but he soon got beyond me.” 
I have more than once mentioned this circumstance 
to Person, and he assented to its truth, though I 
have seen statements of his earlier life, which seem- 
ffigly contradict it. 

At length the momentous period arrived, big 
with my future fate, when I was to be fixed at thb 
university. I entered upon this career, with all the 
ardour of hope and expectation, with the resolution 
to acquire both knowledge and reputation. Alas ! 
a very short interval convinced me how vain and 
unsubstantial were the dreams I had indulged. 
Reputation, it appeared, was only to be . obtained 
by the acquisition of a branch qf knowledge, of 
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■which I at present possessed very little, and for 
■which I had rather repugnance than inclination. 
Ho wever, there was no alternative, and I set dog- 
gedly about it, I so far succeeded, that at my 
departure, 1 did no discredit to the society of which 
I was a member. At this point, let me be allowed 
to digress a little on the subject of our universities. 
They do indeed seem to require a strong and power- 
ful reforming hand. 

When an East Indiaman first arrives off the 
Hoogly river, in Bengal, a crowd of black mer- 
chants, and other orientals of various descriptions* 
hurry on board, as if to seek whom they may de- 
vour. One of these gentry will go up to a young 
Englishman on the quarter-deck, and accost hina 
with — “ Massa, what appointment are you come 
out with?” “ I am a cadet” “ Oh, Massa, very 
bad — no gold mohurs — no pagodas — very bad.” 
To another he will say, “ Well, Massa, what ap- 
pointment have you got ?” “ A writership.” “ Oh, 
Massa, excellent good — plenty of mohurs, pagodas, 
rupees — make me Massa’s debash, head-man — • 
Massa want no money — no nothing — Massa pay 
one time or otiier,” 

Well would it be, if w’hen young men first en- 
tered at the university, even such a distinction 
was made, that the poor cadet was left to him- 
self to make his way as he cap, and that only the 

M^ssa 
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Massa writer (alias the known inheritor of wealth 
and distinction) was encouraged in the career of 
sensuality and extravagance. But this is far from 
being the case ; and lamentable it is to say, that 
every young man, without distinction, on shak- 
ing off the trammels of school, at his very first 
appearance in the character of a man, at Oxford 
or Cambridge, has every facility afforded him to 
pursue a career of thoughtless expence ; nor does 
he recover himself, if he does recover at all, till 
remorse harasses his spirits, and fetters every better 
propensity by the compunctious recollection, that 
he has involved himself in debts and difficulties, 
which it must require the exertion and the labour 
of years to remove. 

Surely this ought not to be possible. But where 
is the remedy, or rather, where the preventive? 
It is beyond doubt a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty ; but still something might be done. Some- 
thing like sumptuary laws might be established to 
prevent the sons of peers, and the sons of honest 
commercial persons, of private gentlemen, or of 
clergymen, from being confounded and immersed 
in one common vortex of dissipation and expence. 
I have a letter before me from Oxford, dated Ba- 
liol college, 1766, in which a person of considerable 
experience in that university states, that fourscore 
pounds a year is a sufficient allowance for a com- 
moner, 
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moner, but that a gentleman commoner should be 
allowed two hundred. I had personal knowledge 
of an individual at Cambridge, the whole of whose 
college expences did not exceed forty pounds. 
This perhaps would hardly now be practicable, 
but surely the heads of the universities, and the 
tutors of colleges, might, by their firm and salu- 
tary interference, prevent such extraordinary and 
extravagant excesses, as now pollute their discip- 
line, and disgrace their establishment. 

Might not parents be protected by a fiat from the 
caput, from enormous bills incurred at taverns, li- 
very-stables, and confectioners ? Might not tutors, 
without invidiousness, quietly communicate w'ith the 
tradesmen of their respective colleges, 'on the subject 
of the present means and future expectations of the 
young men under their protection, and thus prevent 
any great accumulation of ci*edit on one side, and 
of debts on the other ? Might not private dinners 
in private rooms be strictly prohibited, and the pos- 
sibility of making foolish, expensive, and pernicious 
jaunts to London, and elsewhere, be prevented ? 
I am satisfied that something might be done, and I 
am certain that something ought to be done. I 
speak feelingly, smarting as I do in the persons of 
near and dear connections, and knowing no incon- 
siderable number of parents and guardians M’ho 
sympathize with me. Formerly, and at the period 

which 
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■which I am about to describe more at length, I 
■verily believe that, except in the rooms of noble- 
men, and of a very few young men of great ai¥i 
known hereditary property, the noore expensive 
wines were utterly unknown ; whereas, at present, 
most of the young men have, occasionally at least, 
their claret and champagne; and a friend of mhae 
shewed me the other day a bill for three naonths 
only, amounting to a hundred pounds, for these 
articles, incurred by a jackanapes, dependent upon 
the liberality of distant relatives, without a sixpence 
of his own. 

Formerly an occasional excursion to Gogma^^ 
Hills, or on some gaudy day to Huntingdon w 
Newmarket, satisfied the Cantab’s ambition, with 
the addition of but a few pounds to his annual 
cxpences ; but now fifty, sixty, eighty pounds a 
year, run up at a livery-stable, is thought no mighty 
matter ; and sorry am I to say, that the fellows 
who keep these places, encourage the young men 
in their extravagance, with the delusive expectation 
that tliey will be paid some time or other. 

Formerly the collegians met sociably, after dinner 
in the hall, to drink wine in each other’s apartments, 
and expended two shillings, or perhaps half a crown, 
on something like a desert, which usually consisted 
of a few biscuits, apples, and walnuts. Now for- 
sooth, two pounds will hardly suffice for this indul- 
gence. 



getice, which is carried to a most pernicious and 
culpable excess : noW there must be ices, the most 
costly fruits, sweetmeats^ and the like. The ex- 
pence of a desert was formerly so trifling, that it 
hardly came into the calculation of expences. Now 
it forms a very serious part of a young man’s item's 
of incumbrances ; and I have seen a bill for this 
unnecessary luxury, incurred in the period of a 
year, by a youth whose parents were obliged to 
practise much self-denial and forbearance to main- 
tain him at college, exceeding fifty pounds. NoW 
ought this to be? And may it not, with a little 
exertion dn the part of the superiors dt the univer- 
sities, in part at least be remedied ? I could say 
much more on this subject, for a thousand abuses, 
absurdities, and irregularities, press upon my mind, 
but it is time that I should return to myself, and 
the ffood old time. 


CHAP. 



Flagraiitior sequo 

Non debet dolor esse viri nec vulnere majorn 


CHAPTER VI. 

On my first arrival at the university, I felt my- 
self on the wide sea, out of sight of land, wdth little 
knowledge of the compass, and in a vessel by no 
means sea-worthy. Ere long, however, I learned 
to take an observation ; became better acquainted 
with my real situation, and steered along witb 
tolerable steadiness. 1 had not, however, been a 
great while at college, when my bark in a squall 
struck against a sunken rock, and had well nigh 
foundered. Two young men of the college, of much 
higher pretensions than myself as to worldly pros- 
pects, of much humbler, perhaps, as to intellectual 
endow'inent, offended me by their neglect, and dis- 
gusted me by their arrogance. In a thoughtless 
moment, I inscribed an epigram in one of the cha- 
pel prayer-books, so apposite, that it could be ap- 
plied to nobody else, and so severe, as unavoidably 
to provoke their indignation and resentment;. They 
vot. I, D wer^ 
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were of some standing, I a raw freshman. The 
consequence was, that they formed a party against 
me, and, from the plausible argument that no one 
was safe from such a talent, so exercised, I was 
avoided as a dangerous malignant This affliction 
(and a great one it was for a time) might easily 
have been averted, but for the insincerity of a 
young man, to whom I was more particularly re- 
commended, and who called himself my friend. 
He was the first, who discovered this specimen of 
rashness and folly, and instead of erasing it, and 
remonstrating with me on the danger and impro- 
priety of my conduct, he carried it to the parties 
concerned, induced, as I am rather inclined to sus- 
pect, by some secret jealousy of my supposed su- 
periority in learning, which threatened to interrupt 
his views. This false friend, for such he was, at 
least in this instance, has long since been called to 
the settlement of his last awful account. May he 
there receive the same unqualified forgiveness 
for all errors, vyhich he has long since had from me 
on this account. 

The mischief, however, was but temporary, and 
the advantage was great and permanent. Left in a 
great measure to myself, 1 avoided many provoca- 
tions to expence and dissipation, many scenes of 
youthful thoughtlessnes.s and folly, and compelled, 
as it were, to fly for refuge to my books, my mind was 
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soothed, enlightened, and improved. I had at length 
the triumph, and a grateful one it was, to see my ac- 
quaintance solicited by those who had disdainfully 
rejected it, and the tables were so far turned, that 
the notice was obviously considered as a favour on 
my part, which would once on their’s, have been 
deemed the extreme of condescension. 

Here let me indulge an emotion, pardonable, I 
hope, of self-complacency. Tliey who from long 
observation and experience are best qualified to 
judge of the scope and extent of my talents, (if I 
may be said to have any) have invariably affirmed 
that my excellence was satire ; that if I had exer- 
cised myself in this unlovely branch of writing, I 
should have obtained reputation. If I really had 
this quality within me, it was kept where it ought 
to be — in a napkin. I never gave way to it but in 
the circumstance above detailed, and in a very few 
other instances. One was to expose the imbecility 
of an otherwise truly amiable man. He had con- 
siderable talents, some learning, an exquisite taste 
for music, and most agreeable powers of conversa- 
tion ; but he permitted himself to be hen-pecked 
by a crabbed old landlady, with whom he boarded, 
and made himself ridiculous, by the obsequiousness 
with which he submitted to her caprices. I intro- 
duced them in an Amcebeean Eclogue, in which 
their characters, peculiarities, and foibles, were so 

T> g strongly 
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strongly and happily delineated, that every hearer 
was impressed wdth the truth of the resemblance, 
and delighted with the vivacity of the composition. 

The other essay was far more important, was 
studied with care, artfully contrived, and ela- 
borately finished. A man who was my senior 
in years, and superior in station, had treated 
me ill, had prov'oked my resentment, not by one 
solitary act of oppression, but by numerous marks 
of enmity and persecution. lie had some strong 
and striking oeculiatities and foibles : he had made 
himself obnoxious in various places of residence, by 
his insolence of temper, by engaging in personal 
animosities and squabbles, and by various demon- 
strations of an arbitrary and tyrannical disposition. 
To this person I addressed a letter from his Satanic 
JVlajesty, thanking him for the services he had ren- 
dered the diabolical empire, as exemplified in va- 
rious overt acts at different places, which 1 circum- 
stantially detailed and described. 

When finished, I invited a confidential friend to 
hear me read it, and I am, at this very distant period, 
stronglyirnpressedw’ith his continued exclamations on 
its force, truth, severity, and humour. lie compared 
it to the best things of the kind in our language, and 
indeed said every thing which could sootlie and sa- 
tisfy my vanity. When he left me, I began to 
reflect on what I had done, and its probable conse- 
quences, 
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quences. I examined myself with some seveilty, 
and the result was much self-reproach. I had in- 
dulged many unamiable propensi.ies-*-anger, re- 
venge, and every quality which was in opposition 
to candour and to charity. I threw my satire into 
the fire, and since that time, though I have had 
abundance of temptations, I never wTote severe 
satire. 

But to return. — The period of my first appearance 
at the university was marked by one circumstance 
unfavourable to my literary ambition. The num- 
ber of students of my own standing was great, be- 
yond all ordinary precedent, and no small propor- 
tion of them were distinguished as well by their 
literary diligence, as by superior abilities. Many 
of those who yet remain, are at this moment of the 
highest reputation, and are displaying their great 
talents in the senate, and in the highest situations 
of the bar, and the church ; so that my tutor imme 
diately told me, that in any other year I might 
have expected an exalted situation, but as things 
were circumstanced, I must moderate my ambi- 
tion. 


CHAP. 



Sic iie<5ii^e l^clicfeh tcrrebat AcliSle^i Cbiroti 
Tliessalico permixtus equo^ nec pennifer Atla^ 
Amphitryofiiadem puerwm^ sed blaftdus uterqufc 


CHAPTER VIL 

With the above chapter, Ego'tisth nearly ter- 
minates. The remainder of the manuscript con- 
sists chiefly of unconnected scraps and memoran- 
dums, written with less or greater care, as the 
subject prom'pted, or as opportunity presented it- 
self, but obviously with the determination of form- 
ing the whole into one connected series, at- some 
future period. The reader will unite, as he thinks 
proper, w-hat follows with %vliat precedes. 

MY TUTOR. 

if Q£ Professor ***** there is not any bio- 
graphical sketch. He was the son of a village 
blacksmith, nor is he, I verily believe, though now 
arrived at eminence, at all ashamed of his humble 

origin. 
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origin. He discovered, when a very boy, such an 
aptitude for figures, such acuteness and skill in the 
combination of numbers, that he was soon recom- 
mended to the notice of the clergyman, who, fortu- 
nately for my friend, was a man of learning himselfj 
and a zealous encourager of it in others. He 
assisted in the education of the youth, liberally and 
effectually, and in due time procured his admission 
at college. His progress was uniform and aus- 
picious. He distinguished himself far above his 
fellows, by his mathematical attainments and philo- 
sophical pursuits, and received in due time the re- 
ward of his diligence and his merits. He enjoyed 
the highest honours in the power of the university 
to bestow ; he assisted the studies of many of the 
most eminent men who have adorned, first the seat 
of Alma Mater, and afterwards, their country ; he 
has enriched the branch of learning which he so 
successfully cultivated, with some of. the most va- 
luable publications of modern times ; and he yet 
lives *, and long may he live, with professional 
dignity and honourable ease. A word ought to be 
said of his patron, for I also, in some degree, expe- 
rienced bis kindness. 

Dr. C. was a man of no ordinary talents, of ex- 
tensive reading, and deep reflection. He unfortu- 

♦ It must Bot be forgotten that this was long since 
written. 
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nately bewildered himself in the subtleties of meta- 
physics, and he had formed some peculiar opinions' 
as to his theological creed ; but he Af as an amiable, 
excellent, and accomplished man, and was father to 
a gentleman w’ho now enjoys the very highest repu- 
tation in a branch of the medical profession, and 
who, w’ith his parent, is equally entitled to lliis tri- 
bute of respect. Mrs. C. also, was eminent for her 
abilities, and, amidst the anxiety of rearing a large 
family, contrived to amuse herself, and others, by 
producing some of the best novels in the English 
language. 

Here let us relate an honourable anecdote 
of this w'orthy personage. A most singular and 
eccentric character, who got a very scanty live- 
lihood by teaching the classics, and mathematics, 
(both, it may be apprehended, very imperfectly) 
used to go to the doctor’s house, at the distance of 
about five miles, every Saturday, and stay till 
Monday. For what he did, whatever that might 
be, probably teaching the younger children arithme- 
tic, he professed himself to be perfectly satisfied 
with the hospitable w'elcome with which he was re- 
ceived. He abruptly, for some cause or other, dis- 
continued his visits. After an interval, he deter- 
mined to apply to the doctor for the present of a 
guinea. Strange to say, (yet many can vouch for 
the truth of the tale) though he had written a great 
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deal, and read more, he had never had occasion, 
oven at the age of fifty, to write a letter, and actu- 
ally he had never written one. With the assistance 
of a friend, a letter was sent, entreating the gift of 
a guinea. Some days elapsed without an answer, 
ahd the silence was construed to be a refusal. The 
silence was however accidental, and a letter soon 
arrived, enclosing not a guinea, but five pounds, 
with many expressions of kindness, and assurances 
of esteem. The object of this bounty was one, who, 
whatever might be his merits, never made more by 
his employment than about eighteen shillings a 
w’eek. A volume might easily be filled with anec- 
dotes of this extraordinary personage, personally 
known and well remembered by him who records 
this fact. 

But to return to Mrs. C. The titles of her 
works w'ere, “ Fanny Meadows,” “ The Daugh- 
ter,” “ The School for Wives,” and “ The Exem- 
plary Mother.” All these books were written with 
the ardent desire of promoting the influence of 
Christian morality ; and whoever has perused these 
productions of her pen, and was acquainted with 
the virtues of her heart, must readily acknowledge 
that she exemplified, in every station of life, those 
characters of ideal excellence which her fancy 
painted. She will again be mentioned in the pro- 
gress of this work. 
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COLlEOE LIFE CONTINUtB. 

tinder the Professor’s guidance and instfuctiort, 
considerable progress was made in mathematical 
and philosophical studies ; and that this must have 
been done, appeared from his always speaking of 
his pupil’s advancement in terms of strong appro- 
bation, and with the assurance on his part, that he 
entertained no doubt of bis arriving at the highest 
honours. This, however, did not actually happen. 
His heart was not in these studies ; he had a con- 
stant hankering after the classics and belles lettres^ 
and again and again detected himself in the depth 
of old English literature, when he should have 
been pre{)aring himself for the Professor’s lectures. 
The book which first gave him a taste for old 
English writers, the poets more particularly, was 
“ Percy’s Reliques,” which he read over and over 
again with inconceivable satisfaction. 

He was proceeding quietly and happily in this 
path, when an incident occurred, which disturbed 
him not a little. He was called upon in his turn, to 
compose and repeat a declamation in the chapel, and 
a prize of books was at this precise period, bequeathed 
by a former master of the college, to the best decla- 
mation of the year. This was a great stimulus, and 
roused all his energies. But his mortification was 
undescril)able, when sitting down to compose on 
the given subject, he found he could make nothing 
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of it. The mind, it is true, was crowded with 
ideas, illustrations, characters, anecdotes, but he 
was unable to combine and arrange them. It was 
still worse when he attempted to express them in 
Latin. He could make Latin verse readily, and 
with some degree of elegance. He had indeed 
written themes, made translations from various 
English authors ; but the thing was totally differ- 
ent : a regular composition of several pages first 
to be digested, and afterwards recited, seemed to 
present difficulties invincible. To make bad worse, 
he had brought with him to college something of a 
reputation for classical attainment, and at exami- 
nation first, and afterwards at the ordinary college 
lectures, he certainly did not lose the footing he 
had gained. But original composition was a veiy 
distinct matter, and more particularly in Latin. The 
time was limited, the last day came, and he had made 
very little progress. He however put something to- 
gether, and with the help of a little self-command, 
and a tolerably good manner and modulation of 
voice, he got through better than he expected. 
He was, however, abashed and ashamed to put the 
Composition into the hands of the tutor, which it 
was customary to do. It was very indifferent, and 
at best but English Latin. It must be unnecessary 
to say, that the declamation prize was not gained 
this year, but it was the next. 
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“Here let me speak the truth . — ( Loquitur protem- 
port Stxagmarius .) — I never encountered any lite- 
rary difficulty in the whole course of my studies 
greater than that of a proficiency in writing Latin, 
properly so called. For alas ! though I did obtain 
the prize in the subsequent competition of my bro- 
ther under-graduates, i think thatat this time I should 
be afraid and ashamed to peruse the successful 
essay. It must have been from a mere relative 
superiority, and from no intrinsic merit in the 
composition itself. It is very singular, but very 
true, I could read the language with sufficient faci- 
lity ; I could speak it with a sort of fluency, and 
in my Act, and other exercises of the School, was 
complimented for this very talent by the Moderator, 
who was an approved scholar, and was afterwards 
the author of a popular tract on Greek and Latin 
metres. Yet I could not catch the idiom — the 
rhythm was English. At a subsequent period I was 
more successful, and at length I could write It 
habitually, wdth correct and real Latinity. But in 
the interval, a circumstance occurred which I will 
candidly relate. 

I have written more than one Harveian Oration 
for different members of the college, who were my 
friends. I was present at the delivery of the first 
which I wrote, and so, unluckily, was Sir William 
Fordyce, a most excellent scholar. When it was 
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finished, several of the members complimented my 
friend on the composition ; but I had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing Sir William whisper a stander-by, 
that it was good English Latin. What he said was 
perfectly true. Ivly next essay was better.” 

Perhaps it should in strict propriety have been 
related, that the writer of these memoranda con- 
cerning himself, did not proceed to the university 
wholly unacquainted with mathematical learning, 
and in justice a tribute of respect should have been 
paid to one who w-ell deserved it. 

There -were a number of tradesmen of the middle 
rank, or rather somewhat below it, who formed a 
society for their mutual improvement and assistance 
in knowledge. The very idea implies them to be 
what they actually were, men of considerable ta- 
lents ; indeed, as w'ell as can be remembered, there 
was not one among them, who does not deserve a 
separate memoir. Humble and limited as their 
education must have necessarily been, the very 
meanest of them had some knowledge of the 
classics, or had made some proficiency in ma- 
thematics and philosophy. It w'ere to be wished, 
that more particulars could be obtained concerning 
them. One was the most extraordinary and eccen- 
tric character that ever lived, to whom some slight 
allusion has been made before. He bad been ap- 
prentice to a cooper, a private soldier, a journey- 
man-weaver, and a writer to an attorney j yet he 
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was a very good Latin scholar, and had attained no 
contemptible proficiency in Greek; but he was an 
excellent mathematician, and of no mean acquire- 
ments in philosophical knowledge. As his income 
was of course exceedingly scanty, he made tiie 
experiment upon how little he could actually sub- 
sist, in case of necessity ; and strange as it may 
seem, he made something less than a halfpenny a 
day suffice. He bought a farthing’s worth of po- 
tatoes, and a farthing’s worth of salt, and he saved 
fi'om each day of both, what proved sufficient for 
his dinner on Sunday. 

This, however, was not the person who assisted 
the Sexagenarian. The name of his friend was 
Peter B — y. -He was what is called a Throwster, 
of which no further explanation can heie be 
given, than by saying that his occupation was, 
to pi-epare the yarn for the weaver. His situ- 
ation was of the humblest kind, but never was 
there a more acute, intelligent, or able man. His 
knowledge of mathematics was surprizing ; but 
how he obtained it, nobody could imagine. Ho 
was perfectly self-taught, or at least had no better 
instruction than a common charity-school sup- 
plied ; and what he might have obtained both 
of acquirements and celebrity, with the advan- 
tages of education, and under more favourable 
circumstances of local situation, it is not easy 
to ascertain. Be this as it may, it was impossible 
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not to admire the precision and clearness of his 
mode of instructing; and the Sexagenarian left 
him, after spending an hour in the day with him 
for two or three months, as well acquainted with 
Euclid and simple equations as it was necessai'y 
fo be. No mention would have been made of 
this person, whose memory much deserves respect, 
but for his mental endowments. He had, how- 
ever, even after he had passed the middle age 
of life, most extraordinary agility. He could do, 
what few other persons would ever attempt. He 
used to take a few steps, and putting one of his 
feet against the w^all, would turn the other over it, 
so as to make a complete revolution of his body. 
He performed many similar feats of activity. 

It is not known that any specimens of his talents 
were printed, except in the Ladies’ Diary, to which 
he was a frequent contributor ; and to which, if the 
reader will refer, if he shall have the opportunity, 
he will, from about the years 1758 to 1780, have 
sufficient demonstration, that this venerable and 
early instructor of our friend, merits the tribute of 
respect which is here paid him. 


CHAOP. 



Parce venturis, tibi mors paramur^ 
Sis licet segnis, properamus ipsi. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


In this place also, as far as these Recollections 
can avail, let us rescue from the oblivion it by no 
means merits, the memory of a pian somewhat, as 
appears from the dates, our friend’s junior in 
standing, but of extraordinary talents, the greatest 
simplicity of mind and manners ; and though of no 
mean proficiency in classical and mathematical 
learning, artless, modest, and entirely unassuming. 
Alas ! he died prematurely ; and, from the unfor- 
tunate bias which he subsequently took, he might 
probably not have entirely fulfilled the promise of 
his talents, and the expectations of his friends. 
His name was G * * * ; he was the son of a pork- 
butcher, but he discovered when a child such acute- 
ness of remark, and powers of reflection, that his* 
parents determined to give him the best education 
which their humble means afforded. 
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He was unlucky in imbibing his first rudiments. 
He was placed under the tuition of the eccentric cha- 
racter introduced in one or two preceding passages 
of this narrative, and to be mentioned again here- 
after, who boldly and openly professed not to 
be a Christian, for the most preposterous of all rea- 
sons, namely, that the lives of the professors of 
Christianity, did not correspond with its precepts. 
He did indeed allow a final cause, but his ideas even 
on this head, were rude, perplexed and confused ; 
they bewildered himself, and confounded others. 
But the quality by which he was most strongly and 
peculiarly characterized, and w'Mch from principle 
he communicated to others, was a universal scepti- 
cism. His first and leist maxim to his pupils was 
believe nothing but on proof. The effects of this 
injunction on a mind so constituted as was ttot of 
this young man, may be easily anticipated. He 
doubted of every thing, extended his suspicions to 
whatever came w'ithin the sphere of his observa- 
tion, and, as far as recollection goes, the impres- 
sion remains strongly fixed, that he ultimately fell 
a victim to the gloomy .sentiments, which ill-founded 
notions and prejudices on the subject of religion 
inspired. 

He was recommended to the Sexagenarian by 
a common friend, an amiable clergyman, and 
excellent scholar, who for a time directed the 
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ecfurse of his studies, and assisted the young man’s 
literary views. The writer of these memoranda, 
as appears from his notes, undertook to read with 
him certain parts of Homer, Horace, and Virgil. 
It was his custom to interrupt him with perpetual 
questions, which were sometimes answered to his 
satisfaction, but often far otherwise ; but what was 
most surprizing, the most animated and beautiful 
passages excited no emotions of gratification or 
delight; and on being asked whether he did not 
admire such and such descriptions, as charac- 
teristic of superior genius, he would say, they are 
very pretty, but what is the use of them ? I learn 
nothing from them ; diey prove nothing. 

With mathematics it was far otherwise. Euclid in 
particular was the constant theme of his praise and 
admiration, and his progress accordingly kept pace 
with his partiality, in this branch of study. In pro- 
gress of time, he was admitted a member of Pem- 
broke-hall, in Cambridge, where he studied so in- 
tensely, that his health was materially injured. 
Our friend, it seems, saw him but once afterwards ; 
he then retained all his early peculiarities, with a 
proportionable increase of scepticism, and more 
particularly so, in what regarded religion. When 
next enquired after, be was no more.' Having an 
opportunity of visiting the place of his nativity, the 
friend who writes this record of him, was anxious 
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to obtain some further anecdotes concerning him. 
But alas ! no one was found who had even the re- 
membrance of his name ; gladly therefore do we 
render this imperfect tribute to his talents, his 
attainments, and his truly amiable manners, bating 
the waywardness which the extreme singularity of 
his opinions threw around him, and which to stran- 
gers made him appear in a less acceptable point of 
view. 

But it is time to return to the university. Ac- 
cording to the manuscript, our friend’s studies 
appear to have proceeded in the even and ordinary 
course. He got progi-essively some addition to his 
stock of knowledge, and his tutor and fellow-colle- 
gians anticipated for him higher honours and dis- 
tinctions than he afterwards attained. He afHrms 
that he was much captivated with the simple but 
energetic manner of the celebrated Dr. Ogden’s 
preaching ; he also occasionally frequented a cha- 
pel, where a Mr. Robertson preached, who w'as a 
very popular teacher among the dissenters, and 
who afterwards published various, works which 
were well received: he, however, decidedly gave 
the preference to Dr. Ogden, He also makes re- 
peated mention of Michael Lort, of bibliographical 
memory, old Cole of Milton, Masters, the histo 
rian of Corpus Christi College. Concerning these 
individuals, we could relate many particulars from 
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our friend’s papers ; but the subject has been so 
ably handled by Mr. Nichols, in his Anecdotes of 
Bowyer and his Press, that it seems less necessary. 
The great antiquarian Gough, the very accom- 
plished Michael Tyson, Wale, the artist, &c. &c. 
came frequently within the sphere of his personal 
knowledge; but for the reason adduced in the 
preceding paragraph, we forbear any particular 
details concerning thena. Old Masters, it seems, 
had a son of singular character, person, and de- 
meanour. He affected, on all occasions, the great- 
est parsimony as to dress, and other expences ; his 
suit of clothes was made of what the young men 
of that day called Ditto, as we believe they do 
still ; he knew that his fortune would be consider- 
able, but he preferred living in a garret, to one of 
the better rooms to which he was entitled; his 
spoons were of pewter ; his tea apparatus the mean- 
est that could be procured ; but he was sharp and 
sensible, and alledged, in vindication of his whim- 
sicality, that he wanted things for their use, and 
not for show. He would certainly have been dis- 
tinguished in life by many great eccentricities, but 
he died prematurely of a consumption. 

There was another contemporary of a singularity 
of character, which seems worthy of being recorded. 
He was educated at a public school, was a very 
good scholar, of agreeable manners, and of rigid 
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accuracy as to his moral conduct ; but he had the 
infirmity, amounting almost to disease, of the most 
invincible indolence. There was no rousing him 

D 

to exertion of any kind ; he could with diflScuIty be 
prevailed upon to stir from the precincts of the 
college ; with still greater difficulty it was, that he 
could be induced to rise in the morning to chapel. 
He had been” expostulated with, threatened by his 
superiors, and at length was unequivocally assured, 
that if he did not appear at chapel some morning 
in the following week, he should certainly be rus- 
ticated. Every morning but one had passed away, 
and he was still not visible- As our friend had an 
esteem for him, he undertook to call him himself, 
on the only morning remaining for ins probation ; 
he determined to see him dress, and con- 
duct him to chapel. He accordingly went to his 
apartment in due time; woke, and so far roused 
him, that he sate up, and began to dress, but 
very reluctantly. To prevent, as was imagined, 
the possibility of his lying down again, he took 
the pitcher of w'ater standing by his washing-stand, 
and emptied it into his bed. He then went to 
chapel, expecting him every moment. Alas ! he 
came not. 

The writer of these notes afterwards went up 
to his room, and found him fast asleep upon the 
wet bed-clothes. The result was, that he was 
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sent from college. On subsequent enquiry after 
him, it was found that he had got into orders, 
but that the same unaccountable perverseness and 
indolence still accompanied him. He would keep 
the parishioners waiting in the church-yard, till 
they went away in disgust. It is feared that he 
was afterwards reduced to great inconveniences,- 
and we believe that he is now dead. 

About the same period, the college was electrified 
by an occurrence which fortunately does not very 
frequently happen. A young man, of good family 
and connections, had been admitted from one of 
the great public schools ; but when the day fixed 
for his leaving his parental house for the university 
arrived, he suddenly disappeared, to the extreme 
consternation of his friends. After a diligent en- 
quiry, it appeared that he had been seduced by a 
notorious beldam of high rank and fashion, with 
whom he was residing in some remote and obscure 
place. He was rescued from her temporary grasp, 
and brought to his destined abode ; but his mind 
was vitiated, and he constantly longed for the gar- 
dens of his Armida. No great time elapsed before 
the sorceress pursued him, and once more caught 
him in her toils. It is supposed she was tired of 
him at last, for after a while he returned to his duty, 
and continued in it without further molestation and 
interruption; but he had incurred a habit of profuse 
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expence, incompatible with his situation, with an 
aversion to any thing like study or confinement. - 
He obtained, however, by his connections consider- 
able preferment ; but vre understand that he died 
at no advanced period. His paramour, we are 
inclined to think, yet lives, the victim, it may be 
reasonably supposed, of the bitterest remorse. If 
her mind should ever wander to the person alluded 
to above, her sensations of self-reproach will not 
be greatly palliated. 


C CHAP. 



Qui pectore magno 

SpenKjuc^ metumque domas vitio sublimior onitii. 



CHAPTER IX. 

XT looks perhaps something like story-telling, but 
one incident leads to the renaembrance of another, 
and this seems no improper place to relate from our 
manuscript, a fact, or rather a series of facts, which 
in hands accustomed to the manufacture of such 
articles, would make no uninteresting novel. 

Among the Sexagenarian’s college acquaintance, 
was a young man of elegant person, manners, and 
accomplishments. He distinguished himself on 
every occasion, and left the university with the 
highest ^baracter. As he was our friend’s senior, 
they wete not at that period very intimate, but 
they met, it seems, afterwards in life, and for many 
years continued upon terms of cordial friendship. 
He was invited to an honourable situation in a very 
5 illustrious 



illustrious family, and it is hardly necessary to add, 
after what has been premised, that he discharged 
the duties of it, to the entire satisfaction of his 
employers. He was thus in the progress to all 
that rank and fortune could bestow, when one of 
the daughters of the family became susceptible of 
the very strongest impressions in his favour. What 
was to be done ? To remain in his situation was 
imprudent; to encourage the too apparent par- 
tiality was dishonourable, for marriage was impos- 
sible. The matter in a very short interval became 
so palpable, that it was proposed to him to travel 
for three years, with the assurance that if he mar- 
ried on his return, a very handsome provision 
should be made for him. He accordingly went 
abroad, and was absent for the time specified. 
Immediately on his return, he formed a connection, 
in which the heart had not so much to do, as the 
desire of being honourably settled, and of placing 
himself beyond the reach of danger and suspicion, 
from a quarter, to which he still looked with a kind 
of lingering regret, and from which also he reason- 
ably expected the promised mark of favour and 
distinction. 

In the interval, he and the writer of our MS. en- 
countered one another and renewed their college ac- 
quaintance, He visited our friend, and became al- 
most an inmate of his family. They had at this time 
with them a young lady, of the most captivating 
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manners, great mental endowments, elegant in her 
person, and of very considerable fortune. Un- 
fortunately, she also had entangled herself in a 
connection, in which her principal view was a 
regular establishment. Her parents were dead, and 
she boarded, not vei'y comfortably to her views and 
feelings, in one of those houses where some respect- 
able female receives and protects young ladies of for- 
tune. These ill starred parties, forgetful of their 
mutual engagements, conceived the strongest at- 
tachment to one another, thus placing the Sexage- 
narian and his family in a situation of the greatest 
perplexity and distress. — Incidents occurred, and 
scenes were frequently repeated, which it is not 
consistent with the object of this narrative to de- 
tail and describe; but which would be allowed 
their full share of pathos and interest in any of 
the better works of imagination. 

After an interval, perhaps somewhat too long pro- 
tracted, the streams returned to their proper chan- 
nels. — Their sentiments of delicacy and honour led 
each of them, to the honourable performance of their 
first engagements. — The gentleman received the 
distinctions which had been promised him, but whe- 
ther from the causes which have been recited above, 
whether from infirmity of health, or from worldly 
vexations, it cannot be said, but true it is, that his 
mind became soured, and his manners captious and 
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irritable. In contradiction to his former character 
of courtesy and kindness, he was always involved in 
■controversy and dispute, and at length died at a 
premature age, unpopular and unbeloved. Of the 
lady it is only necessary to say, that she became the 
amiable mother of numerous children, and for any 
thing known to the contrary, may yet be alive to 
peruse this narrative; if she does, she will bear 
willing testimony to its accuracy. 

During his residence in the university, our friend 
appears to have constantly frequented the divinity 
schools whenever Dr. Watson presided as Regius 
Professor. He expresses with great warmth how 
much he was charmed with the grace of his manner, 
the dignity of his deportment, the elegance of his 
latinity, and the fluency of his diction. He seems 
to have regarded him with awe and reverence, yet 
he certainly had a certain solemn pompousness of 
demeanour, which rendered him less acceptable to 
many. — He was not at the time of which we are 
[^peaking elevated to the Episcopacy, but he was 
soon afterwards. An honest publican, who was his 
neighbour, in order to testify his great respect for 
Dr. Watson, took down his long established sign of 
Bishop Blaize and substituted for it the head of Dr. 
Watson ; a wicked wag of the university, saving his 
presence, we believe he is now a Bishop, wrote an 
epigram on the occasion. 
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Two of a trade can ne’er agree, 

No proverb e er was juster. 

They’ve ta’en down Bishop Blaize do you lee^ 

And put up Bishop Bluster. 

At this period also Dr. Hallifax presided in the law 
schools with great dignity and effect. He was an 
admirable scholar, and spoke Latin with peculiar 
facility and elegance. About the period of our 
friend’s leaving the university, he also was made a 
Bishop, and the edition which he subsequently pub- 
lished ol Butler’s Analogy, sufficiently demonstrates 
that these honours were not improperly bestowed. 
Bishoj) Watson yet survives; but it is a matter of 
some regret that none of his friends have undertaken 
to give a more extended biographical sketch of 
Bishop Hallifax. He was a very considerable 
man, of great abilities and of profound learn- 
ing. He also filled highly dignified and important 
offices, and it seems unjust that one so circum- 
stanced and conditioned, should be suffered to pass 
away, without some more substantial memorial of 
his worth and usefulness, than has yet appeared. 

When about half the period of residence at the 
university had been fulfilled, Mr. Pitt appeared 
among the students. The great and illustrious Pitt, 
whose talents, patriotism, and firmness saved his 
country, and handed down a lesson to Europe, 
which in the event, preserved that also. But let us 
forbear to anticipate events and circumstances to 
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"which the narrative "will in due course lead. Let 
us be satisfied with saying here, that the Sexagena- 
rian well remembered his first appearance at the 
university. He excited no interest or curiosity 
firom his person or manners. He had even at that 
early period a certain austerity of aspect, and stiff- 
ness of manner, by no means calculated to conciliate 
on a first introduction. He was characterised by 
an air of much deeper thoughtfulness than is usually 
to be discerned in persons so young, and he was 
very seldom seen in the society of young men of 
similar rank and situation with himself. His most 
usual companion was his tutor, upon whose arm he 
generally leaned. He was remarkable for the plain- 
ness of his dress, and was, it is known, particularly’ 
correct in his attention to the local rules of his 
college, and to the general regulations of the uni- 
versity. It is also on record, that he lived at in- 
considerable expence, an expence which some of 
the young pert coxcombs of the present day would 
contemplate with a disdainful sneer. — Poor crea- 
tures ! — They are generally satisfied with the volup- 
tuous pleasures of to-day; his great mind was pro- 
bably expanding into future times, and anticipating 
the period when his genius and talents might have 
their due and proper exercise upon nations. 

Our friend very frequently saw Mr. Pitt subse- 
quently in life, and observed that his external carri- 
age 
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awe and demeanour remained unaltered. Yet lie 
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had opportunity of knowing from those who lived 
with Pitt in the greatest familiarity and intimacy, 
that in the privacy of retirement, he was conde- 
scending and affable, even to playfulness, and 
would read with glee the lighter kinds of poetry to 
the ladies. — One expression can never be forgotten, 
which was used by the man who knew him best, 
namely, his private secretary . — “ Mr. Pitt was so 
very amiable in private and domestic life, that it 
was like living with an angel.” 

So much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Pitt, that it seems at first superfluous 
to discuss it further. But these are the Sexagena- 
rian’s opinions on this great man. 

“ My own fortunes were too deeply implicated 
in his, to pass the tera of his memorable life with 
very slight mention. — I always admired, and as far 
as 1 could, supported his principles. — I exerted all 
my powers in behalf of the great and anxious ques- 
tions, which exercised his firm and lofty mind, at 
the most momentous crisis which, perhaps, this 
country ever saw; when the acknowledgment of 
being the advocate of Pitt, and of the measures 
pi’ompted, guided, and matured by him, was at- 
tended with personal risk, or at least witli menaces 
and with alarms. I boast of being one of these 
same alarmists; but I had noble support and ho- 
nourable 
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nourable associates, whose genius, talents, virtue,- 
and integrity, might well endure to be weighed in 
the opposite scale with those who, perhaps, whilst 
they felt alarm themselves, from a far different 
source, affected the language of ridicule, disdain, 
and security. Their alarm was, lest Mr. Pitt and 
his band of real patriots, should frustrate the at- 
tempts of his adversaries, and save his country. 
But he did save it ; and I humbly and gratefully 
thank the Supreme Disposer of human events, that 
I have been permitted to see the successful, the 
glorious termination, of that wise and sagacious 
system of politics, contrived by his wisdom, prose- 
cuted by his firmness, and sanctioned by the wise 
and good of every nation in Europe, With respect 
to myself I was, indeed, but a very humble instru- 
ment, but I played the best part I could, and bad 
the gratification, the happiness of knowing, that 
Mr. Pitt thought my labours effectual. — That he 
did think so appeared in the event. — I had substan- 
tial marks of his good opinion and friendship.” 


CHAP, 



Multiplicat tamen hunc, gravitas autoris> honorem^ 
Et majestatem^ res data^ dantis habet. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. PITT’S tutor was so intimately connectea 
with every thing relating to his illustrious friend, 
that we cannot any where more properly introduce 
what appears in our manuscript about him. This 
eminent person’s mind is of far too high a stamp 
to experience any thing like mortification or chagrin 
at the mention of his origin, and the rank of his 
forefathers. It has, indeed, been said, that some 
remoter branch of the family had been of the rank 
of baronet. Be this as it may, w'hen our friend 
first went to the university, he spent a part of the 
day where he remembered seeing the name, con- 
nected with some lucrative mercantile concern. 
This he afterwards found was the father, who, on 
his son’s elevation, retired from business to a very 
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respectable and comfortable residence in the place 
where he had lived so long and so reputably; and. 
died not long since, full of years and peace. On 
our friend's arrival at Cambridge Dr. P. was soon 
pointed out to him, and he was at first very unfa- 
vourably impressed with his forbidding' appearance. 
His countenance was, to his apprehension, strongly 
marked with harshness and austerity. This idea 
w'eighed so deeply upon his mind that afterwards, 
when in the Senate House under examination for 
his degree, Professor «=**** thought he was not- 
likely to have justice done him, and desired Dr. 
* * * * to see what he could do, he was so 
much under the influence of prejudice against him 
that he declined it, to his most obvious disadvantage. 

He felt himself, however, bound in duty and 
gratitude, to acknowledge that never were first 
impressions more fallacious. — He was afterwards 
admitted to the Bishop on terms of familiarity, 
indeed we may say friendship, and a more amiable, 
courteous, excellent man never lived. But to expa- 
tiate on these qualities here, would be wandering 
from the course. Fortunately for Dr. * * * * *^ 
Pembroke was the college selected for Mr. Pitt’s 
place of education. — ^The society could then boast of 
no other person equally qualified to superintend the 
studies of a youth, so circumstanced, and so endow- 
ed. It was perfectly natural, that a great intiipacy 
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should be progressively formed and cemented be- 
tween the instructor and the pupil, and it is alike 
honourable to both, that this attachment continued 
without interrupthm, to the very last moment of Mr. 
fill’s too abbi'eviated life. 

Among his other qualities and accomplishments 
Dr, * * * * liad one, by the exercise of which he 
had attained the highest distinctions in the power 
of the university to bestow ; and which could not 
fail of being peculiarly useful and important to Mr. 
Pitt in his situation of t Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This was a remarkable acuteness and knowledge 
with respect to every thing connected with nume- 
rical computations. — This talent was of course ex- 
ercised to good account. — Sir. Pitt was not at all 
backw'ard in acknovdcdgiiig the merits of his early 
instructor, and the claims of his friend. If we 
mistake not, his first preferment was a Prebend in 
"VVestininsler ; this was not held long, before in 
qii'v'k succession it was followed by a Canon Resi- 
dentiaryship, a Deanery, and a Bishopric. 

In all these situations Dr. * * * * proved him- 
self no indolent consumer of the emoluments of his 
high offices : a more vigilant, active, useful Prelate 
never adorned the bench. Tiic able works wliich 
he has produced in succession, are to be classed 
among the most valuable publications of modern, 
times. Not alone useful to students in theology, 

to 
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to the rights of the church, and the general inte- 
rests of literature, they form standard books of re- 
ference and authority for all writers on theological 
subjects, now and hereafter. Perhaps the Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism is that which displays most effec- 
tually the Bishop’s powers of argument, extensive 
reading, and controversial skill. This work has 
been repeatedly attacked, but never will be an- 
swered. They who shall have the charge of pupils 
intended for the Ecclesiastical profession, never can 
be Said to have discharged their duty, unless they 
enforce the most familiar acquaintance with, and 
the repeated contemplation of the Elehaents of The- 
ology. But we can only touch oh these subjects, 
for having much to say of many, it appears neces- 
sary to curtail our friend’s memorandums, and be 
Satisfied with giving their substance, even when 
Speaking of those who,- like the Bishop of * * * *, 
would justify long and circumstantial detail. 

It has been understood that Mr. Pitt took much 
and anxious pains to elevate his tutor and friend 
to the see of Canterbury, and that he would have 
succeeded, but that the King considered himself as 
pledged to Bishop * * Nobody entertains the 
smallest doubt that the Archbishopric of York 
■was intended for him, if Lord Grenville had conti- 
nued in ofSce. It is equally notorious that at the 
■decease of Bishop Randolph, the Bishopric of I^n- 

f SS don 



lion was pressed upon him, which, however, foe' 
various reasons, important to himself and his family, 
he declined. There is one more fact to mention 
concerning this distinguished prelate, and we must 
have done. 

A w'hinisical old gentleman of Lincolnshire, 
whose name was T , conceived a great parti- 

ality for the Bishop, and principally from his punc- 
tual and conscientious discharge of the Episcopal 
duty. After a few interviews this attachment in- 
creased, and he openly avowed his determination to 
make Dr. p * * * * his sole heir and residuary 
legatee. But the matter was supposed to be sus- 
pended but on a slight thread, for Mr. T had 

done the same by others, and made similar pro- 
mises again and again. Indeed, if our friend was 
rightly informed, the circumstance of his tea not 
being made one evening in a manner perfectly 
agreeable to the old gentleman’s palate, was very 
near overturning the baseless fabric. He went 
home exceedingly chagrined and out of humour ; 
but on the suggestion that it was another's fault, 
and that the Bishop could not possibly help it, he 
recovered liis temper and suffered things to remain 
as they were. He died, and the property to a very 
great amount came into the Bishop’s possession : 
the whole could nut be estimated at so little as 
two thousand a-year. One pleasing circumstanca 

attended 
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attended it : on felicitating the Bishop on an event 
so highly flattering in itself, and beneficial to his 
family, his lordship assured our friend, as appears 
from the manuscript, that there were no poor rela- 
tions who could justly complain of being injured. 
This estate, with its appurtenances, has since been 
settled on the Bishop’s eldest son. 

The i ishop had a brother, of Pembroke college 
also, who was nearly our friend’s contemporary. 
He had the reputation of talents which had the 
same bias as those of the Bishop, but he was of 
infirm health; and at the usual time of examina- 
tion for degree, he was not able to encounter the 
fatigues and anxieties of the Senate House, and 
was accordingly put to his^ probation, privately in 
his room. It must have been a vexatious circum- 
stance, for he had sq distinguished himself in the 
schools, that it was generally imagined he would 
have been the senior wwangler of his year. This 
honour was, however, well bestowed on a Mr. 
Oldishavv, a gentleman of Emanuel college, who 
was afterwards domestic chaplain to Bishop Sutton, 
and now, if we mistake not, resides on preferment 
in Norfolk, given him by his patron, where also he 
has the rank of Archdeacon. 

Mr. * * * *, as might naturally be expected, 
was a participator of his brother’s good fortune. 

tie obtained the chancellorship of L , and a 

prebend 
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prebend ill -the cathedral of N’ He was I0 

have been Canon Residentiary of St, Panrs, but this^ 
if our information be correct, was objected to by the 
ling himself, who learning that it might by possibi- 
lity happen, that the Dean with his brother might 
form a majority in the chapter, for this, and ipr this 
reason only, refused his consent 
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Bette nhi quod dicimu? consilium, accid-sse, homineill 
eautuni eum 

35sse declaramus, stultum autem ilium (iuoi vortit male. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Closely connected with Mr. Pitt and the 
Bishop, was another gentleman whom, as appears 
from the manuscript, our friend knew at college, 
and afterwards with more familiarity on the great 
theatre of the world. He cannot be more pro- 
perly introduced than in this place : more parti- 
cularly as he held a very distinguished situation fof 
a long series of years, and rose finally to worldly 
prosperity, exceeding that of both his illustrious 
friends. Mr. *■ * * ^^ * was a native of Norfolk. 
There have been contradictory reports of his pa- 
rentage; but he was the son of a reputable coal 
and corn merchant at Colteshall, and who, dying 
young, left his widow and four small children^m 
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very indifferent circumstances. The Rev. Dr. 
St * * uncle to the subject of this article, was at 
the time of his brother’s death, master of * * * 
college, and in him, the widow and orphans found 
a most kind and benevolent protector, for he took; 
them all to reside entirely with him. 

]\Ir. ***** received part of his education at the 
Free School of Norwich, but was afterwards removed 
to Harrow'. He took his degree with considerable 
reputation, and afterwards, if our friend’s recollec- 
tion did not fail him, had a travelling fellowship. 
The time, however, came when it was necessary to 
determine on his ultimate destination in life. It 
w'as fixed that he should take onlers; this he by no 
means liked ; but he bad, Ijow’ever, proceeded so 
far towards the accomplishment of the proposed 
object, as to cut off his hair. In this interval he 
was offered by Mr. * * * of the treasury, a tempo- 
rary situation as clerk in that establishment. 

The moment was peculiarly auspicious ; Dr. R. 
who W’as then private and confidential secretary to 
Mr. Pitt, w anted some assistance, and Mr. ***** 
was recommended for the purpose. Wlien the llishop 
retired, ]\Ir. * * * * ’^ succeeded to his situation about 
!Mr. Pitt’s person, and remained in it as long as JMr. 
Pitt continued to discharge the functions of prime 
minister. The inference in favour of his abilities, 
integrity, and other merits, must be sufficiently ob- 
vious. 
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vious. Mr. Pitt, though it must reluctantly be 
confessed that he was never very forward in encou- 
raging the labours, or promoting the interests of 
literary men, was itever backward in conferrins 
marks of his liberality and esteem on the indivi- 
duals to whom he was attached, and whose abilities 
he exercised. Mr. ****** had various places of 
honour and emolument bestowed upon him: he 
was secretary to Mr. Pitt as Governor of V/almer 
castle; he was Receiver General of Stamps; he 
enjoyed a lucrative appointment in one of the West 
India islands, we believe Jamaica; he was pay- 
master of the out pensioners of Chelsea, which 
appointment was subsequently extended and im- 
proved, by being made to comprehend the Irish 
Pensioners resident in this country. Air. * * * * *’s 
flow of w’orldly prosperity did not, however, termi- 
nate here : by his first wife, he obtained very con- 
siderable property. On her decease he married 

Miss C , a relation of Lord S ; with her, 

it should seem, he has not succeeded to less than 
one hundred thousand pounds. He purchased at 
New'port, in Essex, the splendid seat of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, formerly belonging to the Alar- 
quis Tliomond. Here he enjoys, with an amiable 
wife and a numerous family, the real otiuin cum 
dignitatc. 

In diflerent conversations which the Sexagenarian 
had with him on the subject of Air. Pitt, he uni- 
formly 
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foi’mly had occasion to confclude, that this truly 
great man was as amiable in private and domestic 
life, as he was wise, magnanimous, and sagacious in 
the conduct of public affairs. He was exceedingly 
attached to every individual of his family, and to 
the last hour demonstrated the most dutiful and 
pious reverence to his mother. Our papers contain 
one anecdote of him, in which his temper must in 
some degree have been put to the test. Mr. ***** 
lived hi a street remote from the treasury, and used 
to go every day at ten o’clock to the Minister’s 
house in Downing-street; one morning the Secre- 
tary unfortunately lost, as he supposed from his 
pocket, on Constitution Hill, Mr. Pitt’s bunch of 
private keys. The consequence was, that all busi- 
ness was suspended till every lock was forced, and 
new locks and keys provided. IMr. Pitt, however, 
did not demonstrate the least ill humour or ch£(.grin. 


CHAP. 



^out ce qul luit n’est j>as or* 


CHAPTER XII. 

Intimately connected with the above distin- 
guished personages, but more particularly with the 
Bishop of*****, was ***«***^ the 

first and present Bishop of He, I should 

think, will not feel a false shame in being classed 
among those who, having nothing to boast on the 
score of their birth, make their way to a situation of 
eminence and honour, by the exercise of laudable 
industry, and no inconsiderable abilities. M hat his 
father was, does not appear, nor is it of consequence. 
He was, when young, dependent upon an uncle, 
who was a respectable attorney. His first desti- 
nation was for trade, and he was bound apprentice 
to a grocer, in which situation the Sexagenarian 
had seen him employed ; but he had a- taste and 
talent for more exalted things than weighing plums, 
an4 breaking sugar, and had also the good fortune 
to have his wishes seconded and promoted by his 
kind relative. He \vas admitted of ***** col- 
lege, 
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*ef;e, where ho took his degrees with much credit. 
After taking orders, he returned to the Provincial 
town, where his friends resided, and from whence 
he discharged the humble duty of a curate in va- 
rious neighbouring churches. He vi'as at length a 
candidate for a preferment, the appointment to wiiich 
was vested in the parisli, and after a strenuous oppo- 
sition he succeeded. There was a decent house, and 
an income perhaps of two hundred pounds 'a year, 
and probably at tiiat period, the utmost of his am- 
bition did not soar to any thing much more elevated. 
At tills crisis, most fortunately for him, his friend. 
Dr. P. was placed on the bench of llishops, and 
immediately nominated Mi'. ******** to be 
his domestic chaplain. 

The brightest prospects now opened to his view, 
nor was he disappointed. His first preferments were 
two good livings in * * * *, in the vicinity of the 
bishop's residence, to which was afterwards added 
a Stall in the Cathedral. It appeared about this 
period to government, to be expedient to fix an ec- 
clesiastical establishment in the province of , 

of which a Bishop was to be the head. The inti- 
macy between the Bishop of L. and the Prime Mi- 
nister still, indeed always, continued, and his recom- 
mendation of his frieod and chaplain, to fill this 
eminent office, was accordingly accepted. Dr. 
***#*»«-«' ^.gg consecrated Lord Bishop of 
— , with a noble salary, afterwards increased 
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to 50001. a year. Here perhaps he still continues, 
in the useful and honourable discharge of his hit^h 

o O 

functions. It has been doubted, by those who knew 
him best, whether this splendid banishment was ex- 
actly in consonance with the Bishop’s natural pro- 
pensities. He was, as a young man, of an elegant 
taste, fond of society, and particularly of temal^ 
society ; attached to the belles lettres, and no con- 
temptible poet. It w'as a strong contrast to these 
habits and propensities, to assist in the illumination 
of Esquimaux, Cheroquees, and their Squaws. 

Dr. ******** has appeared before the public 
as an author, but principally as a wTiter of poetry. 
Whilst resident at Cambridge, he published a quarto 
tract of poems, sufficiently elegant, but somewhat 
of too amatory a cast. He had a peculiar turn for 
epigrammatic wanting, and there are preserved in 
our manuscript, one or two w'hich probably never 
have been printed ; the insertion of them may tend 
to enliven our narrative. 

About the period before alluded to, an inge- 
nious blind man made his appearance where the 
Bishop then resided, and, as he had done in 
various other places, undertook to give philoso- 
phical lectures. His name was Moyes, concern- 
ing whom, more particular accounts than w'e are 
able or desirous to give, may be found, it is 
believed, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and other 

periodical 
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periodical piiblicatiotis of the day. It was a vei^ 
fashionable thing, and particularly among the ladies, 
to attend his lectures. Iheir tender sympathy was 
excited towards him, from the circumstance of his 
blindness ; but he v?as also of a goodly form and 
countenance, lively in his manners, eloquent in his 
delivery of his lectures, which he also contrived to 
season with surprizing narratives and amusing 
anecdotes. One of the hypotheses upon which he 
chose to dilate, was that of latent heat in bodies. 
Our lively friend, for such he w'as then, and pro- 
bably still continues, availed himselt of the popular 
malady, to produce the following epigram. 

Blind Cupid, tired with his celestial joys. 

Descends to earth in shape of Dr. Moyes, 

With — dames delights to take his seat, 

i\nd files each female breast with latent heat. 

In the same provincial town was established a 
Catch Club, of which the members were each and 
all of them, of great musical and vocal accomplish- 
ments. Our Sexagenarian seems to have known 
them well, and had often been delighted with tlie 
Exertion of their talents. Unfortunately', from some 
trifling cause or other, a violent schism took place 
among them. Dr. then Mr. * * *, did not lose 
the opportunity of exercising his sarcastical wea- 
pons, and the following jeu d’esprit was circulated. 

Tia 
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Tis said that affected by fogs of November, 

The Catch Club is in a sad case. 

But by losing in time every mortified member. 

The body’s recovering apace. 

Were the attempt to be made either by hunting 
among the loose pages of our manuscript, or by 
local enquiry, it would be easy to get together a 
great many of these trifles ; but these may suffice. 
Some of the venial levities of younger days, pro- 
mulgated by another Bishop, will be introduced 
elsewhere. But there seems to be here, somewhat 
of a deviation from the regular path; and the 
manuscript appears in danger of entangling our 
eccentric friend amid the wilds of Canadian forests, 
or bewildering him in the crowd of his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. 

At the period, to w'hich his notes have thus far 
conducted him, it must be remembered that he 
merely is seen as an humble under-graduate of 
Cambridge. 


CHAlp; 



Ridiculas sermo cui vita rebellis abhorret 
Ergo cave Doctor dissonus esse. tibi. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

AiFTER some pages of erasure, and scraps ndt 
exactly intelligible, we again meet with some con- 
Bected paragraphs. What follows seemS a de- 
tached memorandum, relating principally to a cha- 
racter well known, and highly respected, in his 
day ; and we therefore give it in our friend’s own 
words* 

The interval between a young man’s earliest 
admission at the university, and the taking of his 
first degree, can hardly be expected , to involve ma y 
matters of importance. At a remote period, and 
when we are far advanced in life, so far, that its 
close becomes almost discernible through the ga- 
thering clouds, memory delights to dwell on scenes 
that are past, and meditation lingers on the differ- 
ent individuals with whom we started in the race 
together, whose loss we deplore, or who yet fill 
stations in the world within the reach of our obser- 
vation. A Sexagenarian must necessarily have 
many to lament, and others who, though they have 

not 



Hot pfOmaturely disappeared, so far excited his 
attention, or interested . his feelings, that he looks 
back to them with a mingled regret and esteem. 

I had occasion, during my progress to my de- 
gree, to consult a physician, and I was directed to 
Dr. Glynn. He was a most singular, eccentric cha- 
racter, but had many amiable qualities, and was a 
learned and accomplished man. Detached anecdotes 
of him may be found in various publications, but I 
have often lamented that no authentic and more 
circumstantial account of his life and manners has 
been given, by some familiar and intimate acquaint- 
ance. He was not always disposed to admit pa- 
tients, and I well remember that when I first w^aited 
upon him, I distinctly heard him pacing up and 
down his room, spouting Greek. I knocked two 
or three times, but no notice was taken. I became 
impatient, and fancying my case to be one which 
would not admit of delay, wdth a venial eagerness 
I should hope, I repeated my knocks. Again no 
notice w'as taken. At length, I ventured to open 
the door, and, to my great consternation, found the 
old gentleman still traversing his apartment, and 
spouting aloud. On my entrance he stopped, and 
somewhat harshly demanded my business. I threw 
as much obsequiousness into my manner, and as 
much of a supplicating tone into my voice, as I 
could, and he was so far softened, that he asked 
VOL. I, G me 
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ine to’ sit down, and listened attentively to my 
case. He was afterwards kind to me, and called 
at my rooms more frequently than perhaps was 
necessary, as far as malady w'as concerned. I 
learned also from my tutor, that he would accept 
of very little as a compensation for his trouble, for 
physicians’ fees were then paid b^' the tutor ; of the 
present practice I know nothing. I remember that 
his first and greatest favourite was Juvenal, the 
whole of whose writings he appeared to have at his 
fingers ends. He certainly must have written many 
things worth preserving, for the mind which could 
have composed so beautiful an Essay as the lines 
on the Day of Judgment, to which the name of 
Dr. Glynn is annexed in Seaton’s Prize Poems, 
must also and successfully have been exercised on 
other subjects of literature. 

“ I think it was during my residence, that he look 
the name of Clo berry, in consequence of the will 
of a relation, who left him ins estate ; but 1 do not 
believe that he was ever so called by any resident 
member of the university, all of whom seemed to 
recognize something of agreeable and affectionate 
familiarity in the appellation of Dr. Glynn. It 
should be added, that in contradiction to the dis- 
tancfe and austerity, in some degree necessary, per- 
haps, to the heads and seniors of a university, Dr. 
'Glynn was remarkably kind and obliging to hia 

juniors, 
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juniors, and would often invite young men to his 
apartments. I wish I could remember more par- 
ticulars concerning him. I know that he assisted 
both Mr. Bryant and Mr. Mathias in the Chatter- 
tonian controversy, but all my enquiries have not 
enabled me to discover whether he was the author 
of any other literary productions. Every person 
will remember the affectionate tributes to his merit 
which appeared in the Pursuits of Literature.” 


& 21 


CHAP, 



Si daceris irat 

Servidi paliere jagum, tolerabis iniquas 
Interius leges, tunc omnia jure tenebi# 
Cum poteris rex esse tui. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

GILBEET Vr> 

The name of this personage occurs in variotta 
parts of our manuscript ; but the scrap which fol- 
lows, did not seem unworthy of insertion, and ap- . 
pears to have been drawn up with some care and 
pains. 

The celebrated Gilbert W. was also a contempo- 
rary. He has written his own life with some ditfuse- 
ness, and he who writes this account is not disposed 
to controvert any of his assertions, as they relate to 
himself. With respect to others, the case is very 
different.' He viewed every body, who at all pre- 
sumed to have opinions opposite to his own in mat- 
ters of religion, politics, or literature, with a jealous 
and a jaundiced eye ; nor could it be easy in the 

common 
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^mmon intercourse of life, ever to meet with a 
man in these instEUices so inflexibly pertinacious. 
Our friend, it seems, and we use nearly !iis very 
words, knew him on his entrance into life. He 
knew him in life’s progress, knew him till within a 
near period to his dissolution. He was invariably 
the same ; petulant, fond of dispute, impatient of 
contradiction, and estimating every one’s talents 
and merits merely as they Harmonized with, or op- 
posed his own prejudices and propensities ; yet, in 
his character and conduct, he involved this singular 
contradiction — his demeanour in private society, 
was mild and urbane, and certainly unprovoking; 
but the moment he took his pen in hand, he ap- 
peared to divest himself of his customary garments, 
and to clothe himself in storm and tempest, hurling 
his thunderbolts like another Jupiter from Ida. 

. His first appearance in the schools at Cambridge 
can never be forgotten. He had excited a general 
opinion of his superior abilities, and as his way- 
wardness of temper was also universally known, 
curiosity led numbers to hear liun when he had to 
sustain the character of Eespoudent against three 
Opponents. AU were surprized at his acuteness, 
and admired his dexterity, but ail were oflended 
with his petulance, and indignant at the asperity 
of manner, witli which he seemed to browbeat the 
Moderator. Most of the auditory in appearance 

had 
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had made up their minds, that he was a man not 
to be beloved, but that he would certainly make 
some noise in the world. 

Our friend further wi'ites, that in a very short in- 
terval after this public exhibition of his talents, he 
met him at therooms of a common acquaintance. He 
warmly expresses the astonishment he telt at perceiv- 
ing the same man, u hose external carriage and de- 
meanour had in public so excited displeasure, enter 
into conversation and argument with a sort of mild- 
ness, which by the contrast looked like affectation. 
But thus it always was, and this justice is willingly 
rendered him ; that however reprehensible his public 
principles, his asperity in political animosities, his 
want both of temper and judgment in his criticisms, 
his pertinacity of opinion, and the total absence of 
candour, nay, it may be said, of charity, in his 
measuring alt virtue and all knowledge by the 
standard of his own prejudices — yet when seen in 
the bosom of his family, he certainly appeared to 
conduct himself with the greatest mildness. Nor did 
we ever hear of but one’ assertion to the contrary, 
but this is of such authority, that it is impossible 
not to yield it our assent. A learned and amiable 
judge, after the business of the assizes was over, 
paid a visit to Dorchester jail, at the time when 
W. was there, most justly suffering the penalty 
of an atrocious and aboinmable libel. He haft 
■5 * not 



Bot prococdsd feir into tlic interior of the ■pii"* 
son, when he was annoyed by the loud complain- 
ings of a boy, apparently suffering from a severe 
beating. Upon enquiry, he found that it was 
Mr. W. inflicting parental and perhaps salutary 
chastisement, on his son. Allowance may, how- 
ever, be reasonably made for the circumstances in 
which he then was placed, and which might have 
a tendency to sour the benignity of his temper. 
The impression, however, upon the amiable judge 
w'as, that such behaviour did not seem quite in 
character with the avowed principles of this friend 
of human kind, this perpetual exclaimer against war, 
and of every species of severity of man against mar. 
The above anecdote vvas communicated by the judge 
himself, who witnessed the incident, and the gaoler 
said it was a daily occurrence. 

His system of educating his children was cer- 
tainly a little singular ; but as it is only in part de- 
tailed in our manuscript, it is impossible to decide 
peremptorily upon its merits. One thing is thus spe- 
cified ; — “ Calling upon him one morning when he 
resided at Hackney, I was shown into his library I 
there found him standing over one of his daughters, 
who was not more, apparently, than fourteen ; she 
had a volume of the octavo edition of Clark’s Homer 
before her. On my expressing some surprise, he 
desired me to examine her in Qreek, I did so ; 

she 
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she read a few lines vety readily, construed them 
V ithout hesitation, knew the derivation of the more 
complicated words, and discovered a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Greek syntax.” 

We have since heard that this young lady has 
invariably been of the most amiable character and 
manners, and tjllecl a very useful and honourable 
station in society. 

Our Sexagenarian had at different times inter-, 
course by letter with W. and though they were noto- 
riously and avowedly at variance, upon many essen- 
tial aiid important matters, they lived for a time on 
terras of remarkably good fellowship. It was at 
length violently broken asunder by W, never to be 
renewed, and by tbe following occurrence. Our 
friend, as he represents the fact, had been for some 
time engaged in a literary work of considerable ex- 
tent, and among other communications which he re- 
ceived from different friends, Mr. W. accommodated 
him with a few memoranda. We are wdlling to give 
any share of blame to our friend, which the severest 
reader may think proper to impute to him ; but on 
the publication of this work, the few notes trans-.’ 
inittcd to him by Mr. W, did not appear of sufficient 
importance to demand, or to w'arrant, specific ac- 
knowledgment. He, how'ever, thought far other- 
wise ; and, in the first ebullition of his indignation, 
’ivtote the following curious epjstle : — ■ 
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“ Mr. W. has seen Mr. -’slast publication, 

In which, among other acknowledgments, there is 
no mention made of Mr. W.’s assistance. Mr. W* 
therefore sets down Mr. for a complete bar- 

barian, as actuated by some church and king mo- 
fives, 9.11 of which, Gpd be thanked, are coming to 
a speedy issue in this country.” 

It may be asked of those who undertake to be- 
fhe advocates of G. W.’s tenderness of heart, and 
benevolence of conduct, by what feelings he could 
possibly be influenced, when he wrote the above 
note. What could he intend by the sentence^ 
“ influenced by some chuixh and kiag motives, all 
of which, God be thanked, are coining to a speedy 
issue in this country” 

As Dr. Johnson observed of Andrew Millar^ 
when told that on receiving the last portion of the 
manuscript of the dictionary, he thanked God he 
had done with him (Johnson) ; so it may be ob- 
served in tl)fi present instance. But for what could 
W. thus piously thank his Maker, unless for the 
hope which he enjoyed by anticipation, that he 
might see the church overturned, and the king 
destroyed ; which, as these things could not be 
accomplished wifhout many scenes of bloodshed and 
misery, must seem alike creditable to the piety and 
humanity of him who prayed thus with himself. 

A mutual friend, w'ho had much influence with 
mr Sexagenariati, and apparently possessed the 

same 
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same with W., kindly undertook to heal the breach ; 
but it would not do— he was implacable— and 
the Philanthropist never forgave or forgot the sup- 
posed injury. 

Of Person there will be ouGCasiori* to say a great 
deal in another place, but we are anxious to rescue 
his memory from an injurious and unjust aspersion 
cast upon it, in W.’s Posthumous Letters to Mr. 
Fox. We shall then have done with Mr. W. 

In those letters W. undertakes to give a character 
of Person, who, by the way, had always a con- 
tempt, which he was at little pains to conceal, for 
W.’s critical abilities, la this character, it is la- 
mentable to say, there is more truth than could 
be wished ; but when it is affirmed that Porson was 
dull in conversation, it may be maintained that W. 
knew nothing of the man. If it be true, as perhaps 
it may, that Porson never spent but one day at 
W.’s, it appears from his notes that our friend 
spent that day with him, and accompanied him 
thither. He well knew Porson s sentiments of 
.^keir host, and thought that he rather exei ted 
himself more than usual on that day, and that the 
conversation on all sides was lively and interesting* 
Pe that as it may, Porson could on no account be 
represented as dull. If he did not like his com- 
pany, he would perhaps be silent ; but whenever 
'he did say any thing, they must have been dull 
hearers, who did not immediately discern rays of 
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intelligence, acuteness, and information, whatever 
the subject introduced might be. It is extremely 
difficult to account for W.’s thus committing him- 
self on the subject of Porson, and for his asserting 
what he must have been conscious at the time, it 
was in the power of so many persons living, to 
contradict arid refute. 

On the whole, perhaps, the biographical sketch 
which W. has given of himself is agreeable enough, 
for it can hardly be expected that an individual 
should exhibit a representation of his own infirmi- 
ties and defects. Our friend certainly retained no 
particle of enmity against his memory, but there 
are memorandums before us, from which it appears 
that the venerable Sylvan us Urban, Gent, has at 
different times received letters from W. of which 
the spirit was to the full as harsh and acrimonious, 
as that which has been transcribed above. 


CHAF. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

With respect to what follows fo the pages ins- 
aae^tely succeeding, be who undertook to select 
foom, and place in something like order, the scraps 
aind memorandums of the Sexagenarian, confesses^ 
that to him tlie whole is perfectly unintelligible. 

But as it is not ill written, and certainly alludes 
both to some extraordinary personage and very par- 
ticular events, it is inserted for the exercise of the 
sagacity of contemporaries, if any shall yet remain, 
who can break the sphinx’s head. 

“ How can I entirely pass over, or in what terms 
shall I reveal one of the most singular and extraor- 
dinary facts that ever occurred, but which in my 
time excited an universal fermentation in our uni- 
versity. A thousand feelings press upon my mind 

at 



at the remembrance of it, each and all tending to 
restrain my pen from diffuse or circumstantial de- 
scription. A star appeared in our horizon, brilliant 
as the sun of the morning; — in a dire moment, 
when every eye was expecting its increasing splen- 
dour, it suddenly sunk in night : — hut the night was 
not eternal — the star rose again — it still illuminates 
our extensive sphere- I myself have repeatedly 
basked among its rays, and enjoyed its genial 
warmth. — The phaenomenon exhibits one of those 
very rare instances, ^vhere the steady exertions of 
diligence, prudence, and circumspection, aided by 
talents, and directed by genius, rise superior to the 
enormous pressure of disgrace and contempt: where 
a secret and latent vitality lurks iu the sap of the 
blighted rose tree, which being transplanted to a 
genial seal, a balmy air, duly watered and carefully 
watched, the principle of life slowly and gradually 
circulates and ascends, and the senses are finally 
charmed and delighted with fragrance and witb 
beauty. I forbear to say more, but may in this 
place not improperly introduce the following anec- 
dote. 

“ A young man of the college remarkable rather 
for his knowledge of dogs and horses, than for the 
brilliancy of bis literary attakiments, had incurred 
the displeasure of his tutor. He was sent for to 
the tutor’s apartment, and after much expostulation 
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and remonstrance, a Spectator was put into bfs 
hands, the longest paper selected, and he was or-* 
dered, on pain of rustication, not to leave his rooms 
till he should have rendered it into Latin. On his 
return, in no very cheerful mood, he found in his 
rooms afrimd. He immediately began his melan- 
choly tale. “ Here,” said he, “ am I to be confined 
till tlie vacation, for it will take me at least till that 
time, to complete the abominable task of translating 
this eternal paper into Latin.” His friend desired 
him to compose himself, to sit down, take pen and 
paper, and write as he dictated. He did so, and in 
an inconceiveably short space of time the task was 
accomplished. He did not, however, venture to 
take it to the tutor till the day follovidng, and very 
great astonishment was even then expressed at so 
early an execution of what had been imposed. The 
young rpan departed in high glee ; but he had not 
long been gone, before he was hastily sent for again. 
“ Young man,” said the tutor, “ do not make bad 
worse, by telling me a falsehood. I well know that 
this exercise is not of your own composition ; but I 
insist upon knowing who did it for you.” Thus on 
compulsion the name of the real author was of ne- 
cessity revealed. The reader may guess the rest. 
It was an early effulgence of that same brilliant star, 
which set for a time to rise again with renewed and 
extended radiance. 


«The 
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The remembrance of this tutor excites a sigh of 
deep regret. Nature on the score of genius had 
done a great deal for him, study more* He was a 
philosopher, a poet, well acquainted with the clas- 
sics, an excellent linguist, a truly accomplished 
man. Remarkable for his kindness to his inferiors, 
moreparticularly so to those under-graduates whose 
means did not allow them the opportunity and ad- 
vantage of private tutors. To such, even beyond 
the precincts of his own college, he would himself 
supply the deficiency, without hope or prospect of 
any compensation but their gratitude. How shall 
I relate the sequel. He has long ceased to animate . 
and enliven his friends, who loved him. He was, 
I fear, too ardent a votary to that power, whq of 
all the fabled divinities of Greece and Rome, treats 
his followers with most unkindness, who repays 
their libations with malady, their songs with degra- 
ding infirmities, their triumphs with defeat.-^ Peace 
to his ashes. — If ever man deserved a tear of "sym- 
pathy, it was ^ ^ 



On pent trouver des femmes qui n’ont jamais eu de gs- 
lanterie ; mais il est rare d’en trouver qui n’en aient jamais 
eu qu’uue. 


CHAPTER XVL 

A PORTION of the Manuscript now presented 
itself, not a little perplexing from the frequent era- 
sures and interlineations, whilst not seldom, these 
were a second time crossed out with the pen, as if 
the writer could not exactly make up his mind, 
whether the incidents noted should remain at all, 
or in what terms they should be expressed. Thus, 
for example, by holding up the paper to the l%h% 
the words “ College Pranks” were with some diffi- 
culty discernible. These had been erased, and for 
pranks, the word “ Vagaries” was substituted. This 
word also had been rejected, and, as appeared from 
the ink at no great distance of time, College Fol- 
lies” w'as inscribed in a larger hand, as if intended 
for the head ,of a chapter. 

Rut 
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But of these “ Pranks,” “ Vagaries,” and “ Fol- 
lies,” there were not many which seemed recorded 
for any other purpose than for the moralizing sen- 
timents and reflections which seemed to have accom- 
panied the recollection of them. The anecdote 
■which follows, from the warmth and earnestness 
•which the partly pleasing and partly painful re- 
membrance, evidently excited in the writer, must 
long and sensibly have occupied his mind. It is 
communicated in substance thus. 

After about a year’s residence in the university, 
an accident introduced him to the society of a 
lovely young widow, whose brother was a re- 
spectable tradesman, but had occupations which 
occasioned him to be much absent from home. 
His sister kept his house, and in her brother’s ab- 
sence had many lively parties, composed princi- 
pally of females of the better class in the mercan- 
tile line, and of young gownsmen. He frequented 
her society, till a very strong attachment was mu- 
tually formed and avowed. Marriage, as it would 
have been the utter ruin of both parties, was never 
mentioned by either, but a tender and affectionate 
intercourse took place, which had subsisted for 
many months,-— [Here the manuscript has such 
blots and erasures, that many lines are totally 
illegible.] — ^The narrative is afterwards thus re- 
sumed : — In absence they corresponded for a 
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l6ng tini6 witK tli6 most unabated attachrnentj 
when at length, (for tenderness is sharp-sighted) 
our hero fancied he perceived the style of his 
widow to be somewhat colder. Her letters were 
less frequent ; they now contained excuses for their 
brevity, and after a while they were altogether 
remitted. 

What he suspected had actually taken place, as 
be had ample testimony on his return, after the long 
vacation in October, A young man, somewhat 
above his standing, who was remarkable foi his 
personal confidence, for his wit and humour, and 
above all, for his gallantries, had addressed himself 
to the Fair Inconstant, even before she had known 
him who now complained of her perfidy. He 
■failed, however, in his attack at this time, and better 
fortune hailed our friend. The connection upon 
whom the new gallant was dependent, and with 
whom he lived, (a learned and venerable clergyman) 
was compelled by circumstances to reside princi- 
pally in the university. He artfully availed himself 
of this opportunity, and of her lover’s absence, tp 
renew the siege, and after close and continued 
assaults, he supplanted his rival. 

' After some desultory remarks on female vanity 
and fickleness, of no great interest or importance, 
the subjoined w'ords occur in the margin in the 
form of a note^ and evidently were written in a long 
interval of time after the anecdote itself. 


The 
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The sequel of the story of this my successful 
Hval is not a little whimsical, nor can a greater 
contrast be imagined between what he was, when 
he contended with me in calling 

Eyes, which are the frailest softest things. 

Tyrants — Butchers — Murderers— 

And what he is now ; betw^een the levity, facetious- 
ness, and improvidence of his youth, and his present 
severity, loftiness, and pride. That all should ac- 
knowledge and lament youthful indiscretions, 
should exhibit a contrary conduct, and, by exam- 
ple, encourage the young and the thoughtless to 
decency and rectitude of demeanour, is expedient 
and wise ; but surely it is not amiable to be cited 
as an exemplar of rigorous austerity, of inflexible 
tenacity, with respect to the obsequiousness of 
inferiors; of a too severe exactor of penalties, 
inconsiderately incurred by the want of reflec- 
tion and experience. Such a transition, from con- 
templating with delight “ eyelids where many graces 
sate,” to minute and aristarchical animadversions 
on youthful freaks, might, one should suppose, have 
been somewhat checked by the knowledge and con- 
viction, that there are still in circulation, composed 
by this now greatly exalted personage. Poetic 
Trifles and Levities, of which the mildest repre- 
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sentation that can be given is, that they are prodi- 
giously amatory. But let this pass ; this man is 
now * * * *, 

Here again is a considerable hiatus in our MS. 
but it is impossible not to smile at the anecdote 
which succeeds, of which the substance is this : — 

One of the tutors of the college was far from 
being popular, and the principal reason seemed to 
be, that he was what was then denominated “ a 
Tuft hunter that is, one who prefers the society 
of a peer to that of a commoner, a lord to a baro- 
net, and proportions his obsequiousness in an ex- 
actly graduated scale of rank and dignity. It was ^ 
understood that his Reverence was to dine with a c ’ ' 
young nobleman, more remarkable for the quantity '? • 
of claret he could exhaust, than for the brilliancy 
or variety of his intellectual attainments. The^c: 
opportunity w'as accordingly taken to screw up his 
door so very securely, as to render admission by it 
impossible till the morning. Let the reader judga 
of the sensations, wrath, and indignation of a very 
pompous man, returning at a late hour of the 
night, with perhaps as much wine as he could de- 
cently carry, in vain attempting to procure entrance 
to his apartment. After some persevering exer- 
tions, which were ineffectual, the porter was sum- 
{ jnoiied, and with due examination, aided by nu- 
•raerous lights, the mischief was discovered. The 
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eonspirators, "who affected to be roused froin their 
beds by the noise which the catastrophe occasioned, 
assembled, with well-feigned commiseration, and 
with professed eagerness, to assist, and ultimately 
enjoyed the wicked satisfaction of seeing their plot 
fully accomplished, by assisting the unlucky and 
ill-starred tutor to get admission to his rooms, by 
means of a ladder placed against the window. 

The above nobleman, by the w’ay, ought not to be 
passed over without a little further notice. He so 
far forgot in subsequent life the dignity of his ele- 
vated station, as to play the part of Pandarus to one 
greater than himself The beauty, however, of the 
lovely object in question, proved so irresistible, 
that he fell a victim to it himself, and betrayed the 
trust reposed in him. The circumstances have 
since beei^ partially related by the lady herself, and 
the whole would involve sufficient materials for a 
most curious novel. 


CH.'iP. 



Vidi jam juvenetn premeret cum serior aetas^ 
Mcerentem stultos praeteriisse dies* 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The good humoured manner in buj* Eriend 
relates a jest, ' successlfuily pra'ctised upon hjiriSelf, 
shows that he enjoyed ft almost as much as they who 
contrived it. lie receive i a card from a young man, 
of higher rank and connections than himself, front 
whom he had just reason to expect such an act of 
civility, in return for some good office which he had> 
before he arrived at the university, an opportunity 
of rendering hitn, fie accordingly accepted pf the 
invitation to supper, which the card conveyed, and 
went at the appointed time. On his arrival, he 
was introduced to ^ large party, all of whom were 
perfect strangers to him, and appeared to look so 
strangely and coldly upon him, that he began to 
suspect \vhat was really the case, that the invitation 
yvas a forgery, and that it was intended to laugh at 
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him. He made an eiFort to retire, but was pre- 
vented, and after a short interval, joined heartily in 
the laugh against himself. 

It appears from a loose memorandum, that our 
friend, notwithstanding his systematic regularity, 
and rigid attentian and conformity to College dis- 
cipline, had once a very narrow escape from incur- 
ring the severest censure of his superior's, from 
which accident alone preserved him. A thoughtless 
young man, of very eccentric character, had most 
improperly introduced a female of degraded fame 
and ihanners into his apartments, and with equal 
indiscretion had supplied her with liquor till she 
became ungovernably intoxicated, nor was he him- 
self a great deal better. About midnight, he so 
far recovered his recollection as to wish to get rid of 
his unruly guest. This, however, was no very easy 
jtask. She refused to depart ,* and when with some 
violence he had got her into the quadrangle, she 
began with most vehement screams to utter the cry 
of murder. In this dilemma, the young man went 
and called up our friend, who with more good 
natui’e than considerateness, rose to assist him. 
The woman continued screaming, and when the 
tutor and some of the fellows appeared to see what 
was the matter, no other young man was visible 
but the subject of this narrative, pulling the young 
wginan with difficulty along to the porter’s lodge. 

Here 
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Here the advantage was experienced, of a previous 
good character ; nothing else could have preserved 
him from disgrace and punishment. He had the 
address to secure his friend from detection, and to 
save himself. His narrative was, that being dis- 
turbed by the cry of murder, be left his rooms to see 
the cause, and finding a drunken woman in the 
quadrangle alone, he thought that in propriety it 
became him to conduct her to the porter. This, 
however improbable it might sound, was credited, 
and no disagreeable consequences ensued, 

The character and history of the young man, in- 
volved in the above foolish act of profligate incon- 
siderateness, is so very singular, that inany remarks 
and anecdotes concerning him, subsequently occur, 
From these collectively, the following concise nar- 
rative was deduced. 

His father died when he was 3'et a child. He 
was left to the guardianship of his motlier, a 
very weak and foolish woman, at whose decease 
he was to succeed to considerable personal pro- 
perty, and a clear unencumbered estate of about 
a thousand pounds a year. Nothing could pos- 
sibly he better conditioned than this estate was j 
it was a freehold, and cornpacfly circumscribed 
by a ring fence. The youth’s education was 
totally neglected, and hc was suffered to dp 
whatever he pleased. »\Yhen aboqt sixteen, he 
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expressed a great desire to go to college ; but as he 
was totally uninstructed, except in the commonest 
village school learning, some consultation was ne- 
cessary about the most practicable means of ex- 
tending his education, and improving his knowledge. 
It occurred that there was a distant relation of the 
same name, established in a curacy at the provin- 
cial town, who might be glad to undertake his in- 
troduction to the rudiments of Greek and Latin. 

This was accordingly done, and after remainir^ 
under his cousin’s care for about two years, my‘ 
gentleman was removed to colkge, and by w&y of 
counsellor and guardian, his relation accompanied 
him. However, he soon threw off all restraint, 
and dashed boldly and uncontrouled into all the 
irregularities and extravagance of the place. Whe- 
ther he waited or not to take any degree, does not 
appear ; but certain it is, that in a very short period 
pf time, bis profuseness reduced his mother to the 
extremest difficulty and distress, and materially .les- 
sened their common income. In this dilemma, it 
was thought expedient that he should go abroad^ 
and accordingly he departed for the continent, and 
fortunately for his future and declining days, with 
some young men of fortune, two of whom have 
since made a distinguished figure in the political 
world. A short time was sufficient to waste what 
jrpmained of his property, and in a very brief inter- 
val 
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Val after his return to his native country, not an 
acre, nor a single shilling remained, of all his valu- 
able patrimony. That the poor old mother died 
in the utmost penury, it can hardly be necessary to 
State ; the son, if he yet lives, subsists on an aisuuity 
allowed him by his former gay companions, who in 
this instance assuredly did not verily what is usually 
asserted about the desertion of friends in adver- 
sity. It remains to exhibit a slight delineation of 
his charactei*. 

He was remarkably good-natured, even to excess. 
He would thoughtlessly give away the guinea which 
was his last. With equal thoughtlessness he would 
borrow whatever he could obtain from others, 
without the remotest idea of returning it again. 
He once carried his mother to an inn in a provincial 
town, where he ordered a sumptuous dinner, and 
the most expensive wines. When the bill was 
produced, though they w^ent in their own carriage, 
it appeared that neither mother nor son had a six- 
pence in their pocket. They were relieved from 
the awkwardness of their situation by the writer of 
this narrative, who as he never expected, so did he 
never see a shilling of his money again. When 
young, and the talent was pfobably continued to 
him, the original of this porti'ait had an extraordi-* 
nary faculty of exciting mirth, by the most unac- 
countable and unexpected sallies of humour and 
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ridicule. To this he was probably indebted for 
the protection which he subsequently received, 
when he most wanted it. He had almost always 
an avowed disregard of what are invariably re- 
spected as the decencies of life, and would, with- 
out scruple, if asked by an old acquaintance where 
he was to be found, give his card at a common 
brothel, or at the lodgings of some celebrated 
courtezan. At the same time he could assume 
the mildest manners, and conciliate the kindness 
of the most timid and the most modest of the sex. ' 
Jlis ruin was certainly to be imputed to a neglected 
education, and the unpardonable indulgence which 
was shown him in his earliest years. He doubtless 
had those qualities of heart, and those endowments 
of intellect, which, if they had been directed, chast- 
ened, and disciplined, by a skilful and experienced 
guide, would have rendered him as useful and as 
amiable, as he certainly turned out unworthy of 
any virtuous esteem. 


CHAP. 



Stct (juicimque volet poteiMj 
Aula^ culmirie lubricoj 
Me dulcis saturet quies 
Obseuro positum loco*. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

A NOTABLE contrast to the preceding was ano- 
ther singular and eccentric character, a feliow- 
collegian of the same standing. He has been 
slightly alluded to in a former part of this narra- 
tive, and deserves to be yet farther remetnbered. 
His father was a farmer of some respectability, 
and he, as tlie eldest son, was allowed to choose 
his profession, which he was originally induced to 
make that of a linen-weaver. He toiled on year 
after year very inauspiciously ; he contracted, how- 
, ever, a fondness for reading, and at the age of at 
least thirty-six, took it into his head that he would 
go to college, and be a clergyman. He accord- 
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ingly converted his stock and moveables into money, 
and with the assistance of a neighbouring cler^- 
man, got just Latin and Greek enough to pass ex- 
amination at college. 

He had calculated his means with such extreme 
precision, that with the advantages he was to re- 
ceive from being a Sizer, the sum of forty pounds 
was to cover the whole of his year’s expences at 
college, and he never exceeded it. He was a man 
of mean abilities, but of indefatigable industry, and 
with no other help than such as the college lectures 
afforded, he obtained his degree reputably. He 
limited himself in every particular as to time, 
occupation, dress, exercise, and the minutest arti- 
cles of expenditure. For example, once a week 
he w'ould invite some one to breakfast, once a fort- 
night to supper; whilst a hat, a coat, &c. &c. 
would be made to last for two years each. He 
was much respected for his inoffensive manners, 
his consistency of conduct, his regularity and in* 
dustry. 

Although he must unavoidably have accustomed 
himself to great privations, he w'as always cheerful; 
and often by the force, which greater experience 
gave to his remonstrances, deterred his younger 
companions from acts of inconsiderateness and 
folly. His great ambition w'as at length satisfied 
to the full. He obtained orders, and a decent 
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curacy. Here for many years he conscientiously 
practised the duties of his situation. Preferment 
he never sought, nor if he had, with his humble 
pretensions, was he likely to have obtained it. 
But bis public spirit was constant and unwearied, 
and conceiving some local improvement of great 
importance to the provincial town, near which he 
resided, he made a very extensive circuit, princi- 
pally on foot, to solicit contributions for this pur- 
pose, from those who were able and disposed to 
bestow them. Nor did he rest till he had accumu- 
lated several hundreds of pounds, for the accom- 
plishment of his favourite object, which he vested 
in the hands of proper trustees. He died not long 
since, at an advanced period of life, with the bles- 
sings of the poor, and the esteem of a respectable 
neighbourhood. 

Far, very far different, in fate and fortune, from 
the two individuals above described, was a cotem- 
porary of a different society, who (if any man ever 
had) had most abundant cause to bow before the 
shrine of the divinity, who with such seeming ca- 
priciousness, S(£vo Iceta negotio, distributes her 
smiles and favours. His father was a respectable 
clergyman in moderate circumstances ; his educa- 
tion rather confined, but certainly in some private 
seminary. He went to the university with no par- 
ticular pretensions of talent, learning, or applica- 
tion; 
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tion; but he had a fine person, and conciliating 
manners, and it should almost seem that he trusted 
to these with greater confidence than to any of hia 
acquired endowments. It was for a time doubtful 
w'hich of the learned professions he should assume, 
but he finally determined on the law. At this pe- 
riod, he was mild, unassuming, and generally ac- 
ceptable to his numerous acquaintance. He lived 
on the fair give and take system of equality, vrith 
those whose pretensions were not higher than his 
own, and partook of his bread and cheese supper 
with men of his own standing, with a good humoured 
cordiality. All at once he ceased to be seen among 
his quondam friends. 

On enquiry, it was found that his person and 
address bad recommended him to the partial notice 
of a lady of very large fortune, acquired by indus- 
trious relations in commercial pursuits. The change 
had an extraordinary effect upon his memory. He 
forgot his former and humbler acquaintance. He 
acted the great man, at least in one part of the 
character, and in fact he really became one as to 
rank and station. All have their infirmities ; pros- 
perity is hard to bear, and minds, even stronger 
than that which distinguished the object of these 
animadversions, might be in some danger from so 
beautiful and splendid a prospect opening all at 
once upon them ; from being suddenly elevated to 

the 
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the dignity of a senator, to large landed property, 
and a splendid establishment, in exchange for a 
situation, relatively at least, humble and insignifi- 
cant. 


CHAP. 



Tarpeium Iknen adora 
Proniis et aiu*atatn Junoni cjede juvencam^ 
Si tibi contigerit capitis matrona pudici^ 


CHAPTER XIX: 


Still different, and far, very far less auspicious, 
was the fate of another of their cotemporaries. His 
father filled the situation of an organist in a Pro- 
vincial town, but had saved money enough to give 
his son a decent education, and establish him at 
the university, with the design of his taking orders. 
He passed through the ordinary course with an 
unexceptionable character, in due time wps admitted 
with some credit to his degree, was ordained sub- 
sequently, and was elected fellow of the college. 
Most unfortunately for him, his exertions to procure 
what appeared to be an eligible curacy, in a very 
remote and retired situation, w'ere but too success- 
ful, and to this he owed his utter and irretrievable 
ruin. He was a well made, handsome man, of great 
good nature, and very agreeable manners. ' 

' VOi.. r. I 
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There was, as ill luck would have it, another 
Potiphar’s wife in the village ; he was exposed to 
precisely the same temptat'ons as the Joseph of 
Scripture, but unhappily did not possess similar 
virtue. He too easily fell into the snare. The 
connection was discovered, and a prosecution was 
the consequence. It but liftle availed him, that 
there was no pretence for the charge of seduction 
on his part, that the frail lady was the mother of a 
numerous family, that the husband was much absent 
from home, that opportunies to assail his firmness 
were studiously sought, and that pretences to have 
him almost constantly in the house, were ingeniously 
invented. Far heavier damages were awarded 
against him than he was able to pay, and in conse- 
quence, he absconded. The society of which he 
w'as a member, was but too well justified in with- 
holding the preferment, to which in his regular turn 
he would otherwise have been entitled ; and he had 
the mortification to live to see a generation almost 
pass over him, and severally enjoying, what if he 
had but listened to the voice of duty, or even of 
prudence, he would fully have participated. lie 
was however permitted, and this was no small indul- 
gence, to retain the emoluments of his Fellowship. 

The catastrophe of his fortune and life was dis- 
astrous ; he took to drinking. It is more than 
apprehended, that notwithstanding his collegiate 

hath* 
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dath, which was indispensable to the enjoyment of 
the revenues of his fellowship, he married. The 
woman was content to live with him, retaining her 
maiden name. He at length died prematurely, 
very much the victim of remorse, arising from his 
accumulated irregularities. The moralist, with tears 
of pity and regret, might here expatiate on the de- 
structive consequences of one false step, on the 
entrance into life. Had this poor man been- for- 
tunately under the protection, or within the sphere 
of the admonitions of some sincere friend and ex- 
perienced counsellor, he might have adorned the 
society which he disgraced, and benefited the sys- 
tem which he injured. 

“ The subject of cotemporaries (such are our 
friend’s remarks) is at an advanced period of life 
more painful than pleasing. Many of those whom 
we most loved and esteemed, are separated from 
us to meet no more, but in another scene of things.' 
Of the majority, perhaps, of the rest, there is so 
much to lament and to regret, in the failure of 
their views and hopes, in their- calamities, their fol- 
lies, and their errors, that remembrance presents the 
mind with a motley picture, -ivhere there is more' 
gloom than sunshine, more thorns than flow^ers.” 

There was. one fellow-collegian in particular, 
■who appears to have excited an extraordinary' de- 
gree of interest in the writer of these remark?. 

I a He 
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He was of a studious and somewhat ifidolent cha- 
racter, perpetually proposing to his fancy the tran- 
quillity and happiness, he flattered himself with 
hereafter enjoying in the marriage state, and jn do- 
Uiestic life. This was the constant theme of his 
conversation, and the extremest limit of his ambi-> 
tion. 

He was Connected with families who had ample 
tneans of satisfying his wishes, as Hr as revenue 
w'as concerned, and accordingly, at no distant pe- 
riod after he was qualified to receive them, Bene- 
fices were bestowed upon him, equal to his warmest 
wishes. It . is lamentable to, detail the final conse- 
quences. He married a woman without principle. 
His flattering views of happiness in the domestic 
life, vanished in smoke, and if he yet lives, be lives 
the scorn and ridicule of many, who were well war- 
ranted in their prediction of what actually ensued. 

Another individual, of very superior talents, and 
who had many and various attainments, as well as 
the most pleasing and conciliating manners, failed 
in his expectations of happiness, with still more 
provoking perverseness. He had obtained consi- 
derable distinction at the university, and might, if 
he bad thought proper, have succeeded to some- 
thing far more substantial than mere University 
honours ; but he chose to marry, and unluckily ho 
ynjted himself to a person so inferior to himself in 

^ education 
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education and acquirements, that when he retired 
to his paternal inheritance, he found that he wanted 
a suitable companion. This induced him to plunge 
into business, for which, perhaps, of all men, he 
was the least qualified. He laid out the whole of 
his property in the purchase of great tythes in dif* 
ferent places. 

The consequence was, that for the remainder of 
his life, he was perpetually involved in law-suits ; 
and though he was generally right, and successful 
also, his spirits were harassed, his constitution gra- 
dually impaired, and his ineans exhausted. This 
estranged him from his wife, soured his temper, 
and finally shortened his days. He was imprisoned 
in the Fleet, where a lingering disease carried him 
off, and in his dying moments he had no other 
consolation than that W'hich he received from hfs 
medical friend, who, most fortunately for him, had 
known him intimately at college, and who took carq 
with great benevolence, that the necessities of his 
miserable situation wei’e duly supplied. 


CHAP- 



Fortuna saevo lasta negotio. 


CHAPTER XX. 

j^NOTHER College anecdote presents itself in 
this portion of the manuscript, which, though ludi- 
crous at first sight, terminated in a disasti'ous ca- 
ta.strophe. There was a very respecta,ble fellow of 
ofie of the minor colleges, who, in expectation of 
valuable preferment from his society, had formed 
a connection with a lady of his own years. Un- 
luckily, the incumbent, whose decease was earnestly 
expected, w'as one of those personages, of whom 
there are many, who exemplify the old proverb of 
“ creaking doors,” &c. The old gentleman thought 
proper to live a great while, nor did he at length 
take his departure, till the engagement had conti- 
nued for so extended a period, that the season of 
youth and manhood too, had passed aw'ay ; till the 
infirmities of approaching age excited discontent 
and murmurings on one side, and wrinkles produced 

deformity 
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defoi'mity on the other. The engagement, IiovV- 
ever, was now to be fulfilled, and the day was ap- 
pointed for the marriage ; but on the morning of 
that day, the bridegroom elect was found dead in 
his bed, the victim of his own despondency, or 
perhaps reluctance from confirmed habit, to change 
his ordinary modes of life. 

It would appear expedient to close this melan- 
choly catalogue, and revert to other subjects, but 
that the catalogue itself changes its aspect, and some 
examples, exhibiting a brighter contrast, assert a 
claim to notice. Not all of those who entered the 
tlieatre of the great and bustling world nearly about 
the same period, terminated the exertions of their 
youth and manhood, under auspices so disastrous 
and afflicting as some of those specified above. 

Memory brings back one in particular, who 
arrived at the most exalted station to which the 
profession on which he entered could possibly lead, 
whose titles (if he yet survives) would occupy a 
spacious page ; who basks in the sun-shine of 
royal favour — patron of learning — protector of in- 
digence-— rewarder of merit. How splendid, how 
^iviable a pre-eminence !***«=*»’*»*” 

' At this portion of the manuscript, so many era- 
sures and substitutions occur, that the most perse- 
vering diligence and investigation can with difficulty 
make out, that there was some drawback to this 

highly 
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highly-coloured eulogium ; some expectations ex- 
cited by this same illustrious personage, with 
respect to the writer, which never were fulfilled ; 
some promises made, which were neglected and 
forgotten. At least, towards the conclusion of 
what seems to have been a sort of chapter appro- 
priated to the subject, these w'ords are distinctly 
visible : — Surely this was cruel — a 

very moderate portion of that which was volun- 
tarily placed within my view, almost within my 
touch, w’ould have satisfied the warmest wishes of 
my heart — would have diffused cheerfulness and 
tranquillity around a large and numerous circle of 
dependants— would have soothed the sufferings of 
disease, and animated the languor of declining 
years. The purple light of hope, which beamed 
for a while with a steady brightness, was suddenly, 
W'as abruptly withdrawn, nor could my own acti- 
vity, or the exertions of my friends, ever learn the 
cause." 

But let us descend a while from this lofty emi- 
nence, from this perihelion, where we are over- 
powered, and in danger of being consumed by ex- 
cessive radiance. There are gradations of altitude 
to which those beneath may look without being to# 
much overawed, and from which those above may 
contemplate inferior objects, without the risk of 
being vertiginous. In preceding parts of this nar- 
rative. 
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rative many eminent men, cotemporaries of the 
writer, have been introduced, as having arisen to 
Episcopal dignity. It remains to speak of a few 
other individuals, in their day well known and 
esteemed, and rewarded with consequent honours 
in their several lines of life. 

Of one in particular, it is with a sort of surprise 
remarked in our manuscript, that “ he is not yet a 
Judge.” There was a large family of them, but 
the individual of whom mention is here made, was 
the only son. The mother had formerly been in no 
higher a condition than that of a mantua-maker j 
the father was a land-steward to different men of 
fortune. In this situation he saved considerable 
wealth. The son was sent to Eton, where he was 
contemporary with Person, and the writer has fre- 
quently heard him remark, that on his first going 
to Eton, Porson by no means was distinguished 
above other boys, either for parts or application. 
The subject of this article, however, made great 
advances in classical learning, and left Eton ffor 
the university, with a very high character as a sound 
scholar. His reputation weis progressive at college, 
and he eminently distinguished himself on taking 
his degree. He chose the profession of the law, 
nor was it a great while, before he rose to a con- 
siderable degree of practice. There was no pro- 
fessional honour to which he might not have aspired, 

but 



but that he took a perverse line in politics, and 
contrived, as far as political interest and influence 
were concerned, never to be on the right side. 
He has however invariably preserved the most un- 
impeached character for integrity, abilities, and pro- 
fessional knowledge, enjoys a most extensive and 
lucrative practice, and is highly regarded and 
esteemed by all who know him. 


CHAP, 



Jus est mari, nuuc strato ae(juore blandiri, nunc procellis 
ac fluctibus inliorrescere. 


CHAPTER XXL 

An insertion here occurs in the manuscript 
•which has the appearance of having been written 
at a subsequent period, and introduced in this 
place, as if to preserve something like chronologicar 
accuracy. 

The man of whom a concise account is now 
about to be given, in every respect, whether we 
consider his talents, his virtues, or his fortunes, 
merits a more circumstantial detail, and a better 
biographer. His father was a very respectable 
tradesman in k provincial town, where he arrived 
at honours, bestowed only on the most eminent and 
most opulent citizens. However, from some cause 
or other, when he died, his property was found in- 
adequate to the maintenance of a son and a 
daughter. The son was destined for the law, and 
placed with an eminent attorney, but soon be- 
coming 
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coming tired of the drudgery of the desk, he 
into the army ; and the daughter was taken under 
the protection of a wealthy family, from which she 
afterwards happily married. The person of whom 
we are speaking had a commission in the Marines, 
and was in all Lord Rodney’s celebrated battles. 
He has been heard to describe with extraordinary 
pathos and effect, as the sublimest spectacle, and 
at the same time the most terrible, he ever witnessed, 
the blowing up of the seventy-four Spanish ship in 
the battle with Don Langara, in the Bay of Gibraltar. 
He served as Lieutenant under Captain Macbride, 
iff the Bienfaisant. A detachment from this ship 
was employed to take possession of the Spanish 
Admiral Langara. Lang&ra was pleased with the 
courtesy and gallantry of this young man, and an 
acquaintance, indeed friendship, took place, of 
which he reaped the advantage almost twenty years 
afterwards. 

He was, when on some military service, taken 
prisoner in the Mediterranean, and brought to 
Langara, who immediately recognized his quon- 
dam acquaintance, and offered him every indul- 
gence in his power. The Englishman requested 
that his papers might be preserved without injury, 
which his official situation rendered highly impor- 
tant. The request was not only complied with, 
but after treating him with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, Langara gave him his release. 

Eindin^ 
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Finding, that in spite of all his activity and ex*' 
ertions, promotion in the department of the Marines 
was very tardy and very^ precarious, he quitted this 
line of service. He afterwards went to the West 
Indies with General Bruce, as his Secretary. His 
gentle and conciliating manners made friends 
wherever he went, and he was recommended by 
General Bruce to his relative Lord Elgin, who was 
then English Minister at the Court of Brussels, 
On coming over to England with dispatches, he was, 
in an evil hour to him, introduced to the patronage 
of a very great man ; from which f^tronage flowed 
all the troubled waters in which he was ever after- 
wards immersed, and finally sunk. 

He was much too honest and simple for a court. 
His talents were discerned and acknowledged — his 
manners were admired ; but his incorruptibility 
was his ruin. He was appointed, with certain co- 
adjutors, to a very responsible situation in a foreign 
country. He had various accounts of foreign Princes 
to check, and, in the simplicity -of his heart, con-* 
ceived that his firgt duty was to watch the interests 
qf his country. In the accounts of one foreign 
Prince he detected a trifling error of 1200/. With 
great delicacy and respect, lie ventured to commu- 
nicate the circumstance to his Highness. Sir, re- 
plied the Prince with great indignation, did you 
think 1 was bred in a counting house? In short, 

the 



the evidence of his probity, and of the want of it 
in those with whom he acted, is alike irrefragable : 
nor have the accounts in which he was concerned 
with others, to the amount of more tlian half a mil- 
lion, ever yet been duly balanced. 

Whilst abroad, he was much noticed by Sir 
Charles Stuart, brother to Lord Bute, who had the 
command in Portugal. This gentleman was so 
much impressed with the accuracy and excellent 
precision in which his military accounts were kept, 
that be wrote home in his favour, and recommended 
the general adoption of his plan. 

He embarked wdth the fleet under Lord Nelson, 
when he went to Egypt, but separated from him at 
Marmora, and went to Constantinople. Here he 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Elgin, and tra- 
velled through Greece with Mr. and Mrs. Nesbit, 
parents of Lady Elgin. . , ■ 

On his return to his native country, he gave a 
memorable example of the most inflexible integrity^ 
which nevertheless served to embitter the remainder 
of his life. He was required by some individuals 
with whom he was connected in service, to do that 
with his and their common accounts, which it may 
be presumed they thought compatible with recti- 
tude, but which to him seemed disreputable and 
dishonest. Notwithstanding repeated importunity 
ot friends, the most flattering invitations, and splen- 
did 
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did promises, he continued firm and immoveable, 
and pertinaciously resisted every effort and every 
offer. As his seeming obstinacy had a tendency to 
implicate some individuals of high station, in what 
would have had but an awkward appearance, if any 
parliamentary enquiry had been set on foot, attempts 
were made to prevail upon him to accept of a lucra- 
tive appointment abroad. But this also he con-, 
stantly refused, from the manly impression that it 
would look like shrinking from the investigation of 
truth ; and he also thought that artifice, fraud, and 
self-interest, might be exerted in his absence, to do 
that with respect to his accounts, which never could 
take place, when he was present to explain or 
refute. 

But the continued vexation and chagrin arising 
from this perpetual contest with eager and powerful 
opponents,, added to the effects of laborious service 
in hot climates, at length had a serious effect on his 
strength and constitution. He retired from the 
noise and tumult of the metropolis to his native 
place, where he flattered himself with the hope of 
spending a few tranquil years with a daughter 
whom he loved, and in the society of a few friends 
whom his spirit, his integrity, and his accomplish- 
pients had conciliated. But it was unfortunately 
^00 late — he died in the interval of a few months 
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after the last object of his wishes was placed within 
his view. Few lamented him more than he who 
pays this affectionate, though fleeting tribute to his 
memory. His mind, as has before been remarked, 
was uprightness itself ; and though in many hard 
fought contests, both by sea and land, he had given 
the most unquestionable proofs of his bravery, he 
was particularly mild, gentle, and unassuming. He 
had withal, a remarkably fine taste in the arts, and 
for painting more particularly; and having pre- 
ceded the great ravager Bonaparte, and his myrmi- 
dons, in his excursion to Italy, he, by honest means, 
though for perhaps little money, obtained some 
very choice and valuable curiosities of art, both in 
sculpture and painting, from the finest galleries at 
Borne, and the most splendid collections of Naples, 
as well as in other places. 

Several of these specimens adorn the best Col- 
lections in this country. One of them in par- 
ticular, strongly exemplifies the perverse fortune 
which seemed invariably to accompany him. The 
picture he most valued and esteemed, was one 
from the Villa Albani, at Rome. It was indeed 
exquisite, and, as since acknowledged, the un- 
doubted production of a very great master. Un- 
fortunately for its owner, circumstances required 
a supply of ready money.— -He trusted to the force 

of 
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4of truth and nature, and so confided in the intrinsic 
merit, and obvious excellence of the composition, 
that he sent it without any sort of restriction or re- 
serve, to a celebrated auction-room. He was too 
proud and too honest, to resort to the usual 
methods on such occasions, and left his picture to 
its fate. On its exhibition, the dealers affected 
doubt and suspicion as to its being a genuine pic- 
ture of the master to whose pencil it was assigned ; 
and this so far prevailed, that an opulent trades- 
man, from the pure emotion of feeling, and the imr 
pulse of natural taste, w^as allowed to carry off the 
prize for the small sum of three hundred pounds. 
But the picture had excited curiosity ; and these 
same dealers, on its being removed beyond their 
reach, went to visit and examine it again. — It is not 
long since, that one of these gentlemen sent to offer 
twelve hundred pounds for the picture, which was 
refused. 

Not unworthy of recital with respect to this 
pereonage, is an accident which once happened to 
him, and which nearly cost him his life : 

He was on a shooting party with an old general 
officer, and in a spot, access to which they mutually 
presumed could not properly be denied them, in 
beating a small covert, our young friend (for such 
he then was) trod upon a man-trap, which caught 
him in the leg. He was unable to extricate him- 

voL. I. % self. 
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self, but luckily bis friend was at no great distance. 
By their joint efforts he was released, but he was 
most severely lacerated, and it was a very long 
time before he effectually recovered. But let us 
now turn into another path. 


CHAP, 



Wattes atitem quibus erudki homines censeri vel maxime 
solent, saltern iit e multis aliquas afferamus, sunt, acuta in- 
veiitio, rei obscurse explicatio, inveterati erroris depulsiojr 
multijuga lectio, locorum in priseis scriptoribus corrupt 
torum einendado, dicendi elegantia et nitor, atque alia his 
cognata. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Theee was another considerable person, of 
precisely the same standing, ia whose progressive 
ireputation our Sexagenarian appears to have taken 
a lively interest. 

He was bora qf respectable parentage, in a pro- 
vincial town, who, however, bestowed no better 
education upon him, than the grammar school of 
#iis same town afforded. He w^as accordingly 
transplanted to the university, unaccompanied by 
that eclat, wdth which young men are often intro- 
duced from public schools, with inferior preteii^ 
gions both of learning and abilities. He was soon, 
however, distinguished; and the progress to big 
de^ee was marked by the general prediction, that 

K a he 
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he would attain the highest honours. In this in^ 
terval, and in tiie course of the university exercises, 
the writer of this sketch became acquainted with 
him, and M’as greatly impressed with his acuteness 
and ingenuity. The prediction concerning him 
was verified to the fullest extent. — He was in the 
very first class, and arrived at the summit of his 
literary ambition. 

He did not wait a great while for the usual testi- 
mony of the approbation of his college ; but not 
long after he had obtained a Fellowship, partly from 
infirm health, and partly from the desire of ex- 
tending his literary acquisitions, he went abroad. 
Flow successfully he obtained one at least of his 
object®, literary reputation, has been demonstrated 
by some of the most learned and valuable work^ 
which modern times have produced. 

Learning, however, in the abstract, does not 
always lead to independence; and the person of 
whom we are speaking, w'as perhaps principally in- 
debted for his subsequent elevation in life, to a 
political work, in which it is far from easy to decide 
w'hich is most entitled to admiration, the force of 
its argument, or the auspicious period which was 
selected to introduce it. The French Revolution 
had begun to circulate its venomous and destructive 
poison through the different states of Europe, and 
through Germany in particular. To effect this with 
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gteater certainty, the powerful engine of the press 
was but too successfully employed. And as this 
country was from the very beginning the firm, un- 
shaken opponent of French principles, all the 
powers of argument, of misrepresentation, indeed 
of falshood, were exercised, to debilitate the influ- 
ence of England, to assign undue motives to all its 
public acts, to shake its alliances, and impair its 
credit. 

Fortunately at this time — this momentous time> 
an Englishman was found in Germany, who had 
the patriotism, the spirit, and the sagacity, to vindi- 
cate his country from the hostile attacks of the 
mischievous hireling writers, in the interest of 
France, and who exercised with superior skill, in the 
cause of truth and justice weapons which the re- 
volutionists and their crew had sharpened and em- 
ployed for the basest and worst of purposes. The 
work in question was published in German at 
Leipsic, (since so memorable for the discomfiture 
and overthrow of Bonaparte) in the year 1799, and 
not only vindicated Great Britain from the foul 
slanders of the German Journalists, either in the 
absolute pay of France, or meditating similar 
anarchy at home, but proved incontestibly that a 
rupture with France, was a thing unavoidable on 
the part of this country. 


Such. 



Such is the force of truth, and such was the 
power of the writer’s arguments, that the first and 
most distinguished Reviews in Germany, the Alge- 
meine Literatur-Zeitung, the Gottingen Review, 
and even the famous Mr. Genz, acknowledged' that 
the point proposed, was fully established, and Great 
Britain fairly vindicated from the calumnies di- 
rected against its Ministers. That such a pro- 
duction would secure for its author a favourable 
reception on his return to England, conld hardly 
admit of a doubt. Accordingly, on his revisiting 
his native country, he was without delay introduced 
to Mr. Pitt, through the medium of the Bishop of 
L. He had an immediate mark ef ministerial 
favour conferred upon him, which he is still per- 
mitted to retain, with a promise of succeeding in 
reversion to a dignified and lucrative appointment, 
which be now nils with the highest reputation. 

The subject of politics, however, seems to have 
been forced upon him by local and peculiar circum- 
stances ; the natural bias of his mind, and his stu- 
dies, had a very ditferent direction. The most ce- 
lebrated Theological writers on the Continent had 
exercised his talents, and occupied his time so 
effectually, that the result was the publication of a 
work, w’hich no scholar would choose, and no theo- 
logical student ought, to be without. Others, 

equally 
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equally important and valuable, in the strict line 
of his profession, have succeeded ; and whether his 
profound erudition, his sagacity in detecting error, 
his subtilty of disputation, or his facility of writing, 
be considered, there are but few authors of mo- 
dern times who can submit to a competition with 
him. He bears, however, his faculties meekly ; and 
though in a very lofty situation, his manners are ex-^ 
tremely conciliating without the smallest symptoms 
of superciliousness or arrogance, even towards hiS 
opponents. 


CHAP* 



illud niagis vereor ne igriorahs veruin iter gloriae^ glofi- 
dsum putes, plus te unum posse quam omnes, et metui a 
fcivibus tuis quam diligi, malis. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

'W HEN the mind contemplates a number of 
young men assembled at the University, with va- 
rious talents, propensities, and pursuits, upon a 
footing of local equality, and communicating with 
one another on terms of greater or less familiarity ; 
and again, after an interval of half a century, makes 
enquiry into their relative condition and con- 
nections; how wonderful a contrast is exhibited, 
and what food is administered for deep and serious 
Reflection ! 

These pages have already detailed some, it is to 
be hoped, not uninteresting examples of un- 
expected elevation, as well as of extraordinary and 
melancholy depression, to say nothing of the dimi- 
nution of the loqg, long catalogue, by the resistless 
ravages of death. One splendid instance of suc- 
cess 
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cess and temporal prosperity has already been de- 
tailed. Here, however, was nothing to shock pro- 
bability. The advantages of birth and splendid 
connection accompany a man through life, and he 
must be eminently deficient in talent, sagacity, or 
prudence, who does not in his progress through the 
world, turn them to adequate account. One fa- 
vourite of fortune remains to be introduced to no- 
tice, who possessed no hereditary advantages, but 
w'ho, meeting with a ladder placed against the 
Temple of Greatness, boldly ascended step by 
step, till he triumphantly reached, and remained 
enthroned, at the summit. 

It is sometimes exceedingly convenient to deal 
in the article of “ Supposes.” It is a very useful 
word to a lively fancy, and supplies many a chasm 
in an imaginary structure, which would seem muti- 
lated, imperfect, and deformed, without it. It is 
adopted on the present occasion, because it will 
appear to many the most suitable. — The facts are 
so contrary to the ordinary chances of life, that they 
who are not in the sea'st, may be inclined to be- 
lieve them “ suppositions” altogether. 

Suppose, therefore, good and gentle reader, a 
schoolmaster, established in a country town of no 
great celebrity, but which still furnished him with 
so much employment, that attention to his business 
enabled him to educate his two sons at a public 

school. 
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School. Suppose this good man to die, and his 
■widow again to marry respectably, and settle finally 
in the metropolis. Suppose the elder son, though 
of infirm health, to marry a woman of large for- 
tune, a valetudinarian like himself. — It is no ex- 
travagant effort of imagination to conceive both of 
these personages to pay the debt of nature, and the 
surviving brother to become the inheritor of the 
possessions of them both. ' Here we appear to have 
advanced a few steps up the ladder. 

Now then, let us suppose the surviving brother 
called to the bar, and, by abilities and assiduity to 
which the bar has affixed a jocular name, to ob- 
tain progressively a considerable practice.— Are 
we not mounting still higher? Now, then, let 
us picture to ourselves a great, a very great man, 
possessing the disposal of seats in a certain assem- 
bly, usually understood to (fisplay the most inviting 
avenues to fame and fortune. Fancy this great 
man, in perplexity from some unexpected accident 
how to supply the loss of a friend, vacating one of 
these seats, with an individual, who by no means 
must be inferior to his predecessor in obsequious 
attention to his patron’s political interests, his in- 
tentions, and injunctions. Accident, the veriest 
accident, mi^t introduce the practitioner of the 
law to huggery of another kind. — What think 
you now, good people? are we not in a fairway to 

get 



get to the top of the ladder? Conceive us, then, 
permanently fixed in this same honourable assem- 
bly ; and a combination of talent and diligence, a 
proper degree of well-timed flexibility, with a due 
pi'oportion of smiles and bows, may easily be sup- 
posed to accomplish all the rest. 

But that which is to succeed can surely never be 
supposed. Can it be supposed^ that one so favoured 
by a concurrence of fortunate events, should treat 
with neglect those to w'hose interposition and re- 
commendation, he immediately owed his greatness? 
Can it be supposed, that he was detested by his de- 
pendants, for the. most unrestrained insolence and 
intolerable arrogance ? Can it be believed, that the 
friends and play-mates of his boyish days, equals to 
him in ability, far, very far superior in merit, should 
- be contumeliously kept at an awful distance, some- 
times oppressed with an assumed condescension, at 
others disgusted at unconcealed haughtiness ? Can 
it be imagined, that -when local circumstances 
assigned to him a division of influence and autho- 
rity, in conjunction with individuals of high here- 
ditary rank, he should proudly assume a pre- 
eminence ; should direct, dictate, issue his imperial 
fiats, mandates, and decrees, and make all bow be- 
fore bis golden image ? 

Will it be believed, that, as the Chinese cere- 
monial requires, the head of him admitted to the 
* Royal 
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lEloyal presence to be knocked nine times against 
the floor, and were this obeisance once, and once 
only, omitted, it is deemed high treason, and re-< 
quires the utmost severity of punishment ; so from 
the lack of some such attentions to this high and 
mighty person, there are many individuals who have 
reason to deplore, in bitterness of sorrow, their 
unpardoned inconsiderateness ; and can ascribe their 
ruin to nothing, but the seeming want of reverence 
to his consequential importance? 

No, no, no, none of these things can possibly be 
within the reach of the wildest suppositions ; they 
can only have existence in the chimerical dreams 
of the most extravagant fancy. Nor will it ever 
obtain a moment’s credit, except indeed a similar 
representation should be made from * * * *. 

But here prudence bids pause — 

Securus licet uEneam rutulumque ferocetn 
Committas ; nuili gravis est percussus Achilles. 


CHAP. 



Tollimur in coelum curvato gurgite, et idem 
Subducta ad manes imos desidimiis imda. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

From such princes of the people, let us once 
more descend to notice an individual, whose for- 
tunes indeed were very different, but whose abili- 
ties, although exerted in contrary pursuits, were 
not at all inferior, and whose peculiarities were 
of the most singular and striking kind. His father 
followed the occupation of a sadler, in a town of 
considerable eminence in a remote province. The 
family consisted of this son and two daughters, 
who, on their father's decease, found themselves 
left with a very scanty provision. The young man 
had ^ taste and turn for learning, to gratify w’hich 
the more easily, he went for some years to the 
continent, where, among other attainments, he so 
acquired the manners, singularity, and even gri- 
mace of the people, among whom he sojourned, 
that on his return the Agnomen of Abb6 was spon- 
taneously and universally given him. 


He 
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He subsequently became a member of the uni- 
versity, where he was invariably respected for his 
talents, his diligence, and his learning, and as con- 
stantly laughed at for his eccentricities and whim- 
sicalities of manners. He took orders with very 
little prospect of any preferment, but by a rigid 
economy, added to some trifling literary employ- 
ment, he managed to make a respectable appear- 
ance. At a very early period, he distinguished 
himself for his profound and accurate knowledge 
as a Cambist, in matters of commerce, exchanges, 
and specie, and became an avowed opponent of 
Dr. Price, and others of that class. 4- nephew of 
the qelebrated Dr. Price, who was a dissenting 
miiiister, and of considerable abilities, resided in 
the neighbourhood of our Abbe, and similar pur- 
suits and propensities had introduced a familiar 
acquaintance between them. At this period. Dr. 
Price’s nephew was well known to be a writer in 
the Monthly Review, and in a country town, this 
was a circumstance which conferred a sort of local 
dignity and importance. 

The subject of this article had printed some Tract 
or other on his favourite topic, in which Price and 
his friends were not mentioned in the terms of 
respect, to which this relative of one of them thought 
they were entitled ; and the consequence was, that 
in a subsequent Review, the publication above 

alluded 
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alluded to was handled with no common severity. 
There was no difficulty in imagining the author, or 
if there had, this was removed by the person at- 
tacked, who found an opportunity of seeing the 
manuscript of the offensive article. This he thought 
■was a grievous and unpardonable violation of the 
laws of confidence and honour, and the conse- 
quences which ensued, though somewhat serious, 
border on the ludicrous. 

The aggrieved person called as usual upon his 
quondam friend, and requested his company to 
take a walk. This was complied with without he- 
sitation. When they had proceeded to some dis- 
tance, and came to a retired spot, the critic was 
not a little astonished, at seeing his companion strip 
to his shirt, and with many and bitter reproaches, 
insist upon satisfaction for the baseness and trea- 
chery with which he had been treated. 

Eemonstrance and expostulation was in vain, and 
there was no alternative between submitting to a 
hearty drubbing, or standing upon the defensive. 
The result was, what not unfiequently happens in 
similar cases, the offending person, who was the 
more athletic of the two, proved the conqueror, 
and the mortified and discomfited author retired 
from the contest with one of his ribs broken. 
Another adventure in wMch he was engaged, and 
from which he did not escape with much brighter 
laurels, seems worthy of being recorded; 

A family 
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A family of rank and opulence had their villa at 
a short distance from the Abb6’s residence. They 
had a taste for learning, and were remarkable for 
the distinction which they paid to literary charac" 
ters. They were seldom without some more or 
less eminent individuals in their house, and among 
others, they always treated the Abbe with parti- 
cular kindness. The lady, however, of the man- 
sion had rather a propensity to what she considered 
as innocent mischief, and would often amuse herself 
at the expence of her guests. 

One evening the party was kept up till a very 
late hour, by the recital of ghost-stories, to which 
our hero had listened with extraordinary attention. 
On returning to his apartment, and ruminating 
upon what he had recently heard, he thought he 
perceived something like motion in the countenance 
of an old family picture. He was a little startled, 
but on looking more attentively, he evidently saw 
the eyes of the picture open and shut, and at last a 
loud groan was uttered. He could bear it no 
longer, but rang his bell, and running out of his 
room, made the old staircase reverberate with the 
cries of thieves and murder. The family, who 
were prepared for the event, all assembled, with 
well feigned astonishment and sympathy, to hear 
■the cause of his alarm, and to search his apart- 
ment. 


When 
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When an eclaircisseineiit took place, it appeared 
that the head had been taken out of an old picture, 
and a groom, properly instructed to act his part, 
was placed behind the tapestry. 

One of these jests was however carried rather 
too far, and threatened a much more serious ter- 
mination. A young lady, of somewhat masculine 
appearance, and less polished manners, which in- 
duced the belief that she had more courage than 
the event demonstrated, was upon a visit at the 
house. On going one night to bed, she perceived 
the bolster and pillow rise gradually, and elevate 
her to a considerable height. She gave a loud 
scream, and fell into a fit, from which she was 
with difficulty recovered. But to return to our 
Abb^. ■ 

After a tedious apprenticeship as a curate, he ob- 
tained at length a small living, on which he pro- 
ceeded to reside. What often happens in similar 
circumstances, happened also in this. His esta- 
blishment consisted of one maid- servant, plain, 
ignorant, and of the very meanest extraction ; her, 
however, he thought proper to marry. The con- 
sequence was a numerous family, and the most 
deplorable poverty. This latter evil, he attempted 
in some degree to palliate, by the exercise of his 
pen in the particular branch of science for which 
he had long been justly eminent. Nor was it wholly 
- TOi,. t. L without 
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without success. Fortunately for him, he had 
some connection with the conductor of a literary 
journal of extensive circulation, who knew his me- 
rits, and availed himself of his talents and industry. 
The particular proofs in tliis way, and through this 
channel, which were exhibited of his knowledge 
as a Cambist, attracted the notice of a very distin- 
guished individual, who had the disposition as well 
as the opportunity, of encouraging and rewarding 
literary merit. He was accordingly introduced tp 
this personage, and at no great distance of time, 
presented to a piece of preferment so considerable, 
that it held out to him the hope of passing the re- 
mainder of his life in ease and tranquillity. He 
died, however, if not prematurely, at least before 
he effectually enjoyed the benefits of his new situa- 
tion. For his wdfe and family, there could be but 
a very scanty provision. The active benevolence 
of a friend, promoted a Subscription for them, but. 
this could not be of any great magnitude or im- 
portance. 


CHAPi 



^ Non tu scis Bacchse Bacchant! si velis adv^rsarier 
Ex insana insaniorera facies> feriet saepius^ 

Si obsequere^ uiia resolvas plaga* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mention has before been made of the Abb^¥ 
two sisters. The character of one of them was so 
very singular, and her fortunes so bordering oa 
the romantic^ that they ought not entirely to bo 
passed over. 

The sisters at first kept a school for young ladie^ 
and as they were clever and accomplished, and 
promised something bf refinement, beyond fh@ 
ordinary level of provincial schools, they were fc^ 
a time very successful. But it is more than pro- 
bable that this success was interrupted and finally 
destroyed by the wayward and very eccentric cha- 
racter and conduct of the younger. She was o£ 

* In aHusion to the Bacchanalian women, who struck eveiy 
one they met with a Thyrsus j— -oppose thejn^ they will hit the 
olltener« 
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the ^Voistoncraft school, a great stickler for the 
dignity of the sex, and the rights of women. She 
was an authoress, a poetess, and afterwards an 
actress. She exhibited the remarkable phasnomenon 
of representing on the stage, the principal character 
in a tragedy written by herself, which nevertheless 
was damned. She printed a volume of poems by 
subscription, and her conduct with respect to the 
printer, brings to mind a stoi'y of a simple clergy- 
man, which may as well be told first. 

A poor vicar; in a very remote province, had, 
on some popular occasion, preached a sermon so 
exceedingly acceptable to his parishioners, that 
they entreated him to print it, which, after due 
and solemn deliberation, he promised to do. This 
w’as the most remarlcahle incident of his life, and 
filled his mind with a thousand fancies. The 
conclusion, however, of all his consultations witli 
himself was, that he should obtain both fame and 
money, and that a journey to the metropolis, to 
direct and superintend the great concern, was indis- 
pensable. After taking a formal leave of his friends 
and neighbours, he proceeded on his journey. On. 
his arrival in town, by great good fortune he was 
recommended to the worthy and excellent Mr. 
Bowyer, to whom he triumphantly related the 
object of his' journey. The printer agreed to his 
proposals, and required to know bow many copies 

he 
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he would choose to have struck off. “ Why, Sir,” 
returned the clergyman, “ I have calculated that 
thei'e are in the kingdom so many thousand pa- 
rishes, and that each parish will at least take one, 
and others more ; so that I think we may venture 
to print about thirty-five or tliirty-six thousand 
copies.” 

The printer bowed, the matter was settled, and 
the Reverend author departed in high spirits to his 
home. With much difficulty and great self-denial, 
a period of about two months was suffered to pass, 
when his golden visions so tormented his imagina- 
tion, that he could endure it no longer, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring him to 
send the debtor and creditor account, most liberally 
permitting the remittances to be forwarded at Mr. 
B.’s convenience. Judge of the astonishment, tri- 
bulation, and anguish, excited by the receipt of the 
following account, or something vei-y much re- 
sembling it. 

The Rev. * * * * Cr. £. s. d. 

By the sale of 17 copies of sermon - 15b 

Dr. 

By printing and paper, 35,000 copies 

of said sermon - - 735 5 g 

By balance due to Mr. Bowyer - ^784 0 0 

They 
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They who know the character of this most amia- 
ble and excellent printer, will not be at all sur- 
prized to hear, that in a day or two, a letter to the 
following purport was forwarded to the clergyman, t § 

Bev. Sir, o 

I beg pardon for innocently amusing myself a? f 
your expence, but you need not give yourself un- 
easiness. I knew better than you could do, the 
extent of the sale of single seranons, and accord- 
ingly printed but 50 copies, to the expence of which 
you are heartily welcome, in return for the liberty 
I hg.ve taken with you, &c. &c. 

Very similar to the conduct of this clergyman, 
was that of the young lady of whom we have been 
speaking. She sent for the printer, and giving him 
the manuscript, desired him to strike off a thousand 
copies. The manuscript contained enough for a 
tolerably thick volume of royal octavo. The printer 
himself represents the succeeding dialogue to have 
taken place. 

“ Have you made any estimate of the expence r’* 

“ No ; but I mmt have a thousand copies.’* 

How many subscribers have you 

“ About two hundred ; but I know, indeed I 
have no doubt, of an extensive sale. I must have 
» thousand copies/. 


“ Perhaps^ 
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“ Perhaps, Madam, you may not be aware, that 
of your two hundred subscribers, all will not send 
for their copies, and of those who do, some will not 
send the money ; that the expence is immediate, as 
no long credit can be given ; so that, after the first 
advertisements, the poems of an unknown author 
are generally considered as waste paper.” 

“ It does not signify, Sir, I must and m7l hav^ 
a thousand copies.” 

The result may be easily anticipated ; a thousand 
copies were actually printed, but after a lapse of 
several years, no less than seven hundred and fifty 
still groaned upon the shelves of the printer’s ware- 
house. 

This was a most extraordinary young lady. She 
eertainly possessed considerable talents, but she 
was vain, conceited, and pragmatical; and, as 
wms before observed, a worthy disciple of the Wol- 
stoncraftiau school- Having failed as a teacher, 
as an authoress, and, above all, as an actress, she 
offered fierself and was accepted as a governess in 
the family of a lady, who had formerly been brought 
up by her sister and herself. Th,e lady was of ai> 
old and considerable family, and heiress to a large 
property ; her husband was the elder son of a ba- 
ronet, of no great pretensions on the score of intel- 
lect, but a well meaning, good sort of a man. Till 
the governess came among them, the lanaily haa 

hvedl 
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lived tranquilly together, with no other or greater 
interruptions than aie found to occur in all families. 
No sooner had the poetess entered upon her office, 
than she took it into her head, that delicacy was 
offended by the familiarity and unconcealed affec- 
tion, with which her quondam pupil outwardly 
treated her husband. She endeavoured to persuade 
the wife that tins was highly indecorous, and un- 
happily she but too well succeeded. Her familiarity 
w'as turned into cold civility, her affection changed 
into a reserved demeanour, and the whole character 
of her behaviour assumed a new form. 

The husband was not insensible of the alteration, 
which at first excited his astonishment, and after- 
wards his indignation. On discovering the cause, 
he very naturally insisted that the governess should 
be dismissed. The foolish wife, however, resisted 
this, and so implicated her own case with that of 
her counsellor, that she declared one would not go 
without the other. The husband was firm, and the 
result was, that the indiscreet vvife sacrificed three 
young children, and the society of her husband, 
^vith whom she had hitherto lived happily, to share 
with her female friend the disgrace, contempt, and 
privations, which accompanied their departure. 

The husband instituted different suits in Doctors 
Commons, for the establishment of his just rights, 
fu every one of which, the decisions, as might be 

expected. 
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expected, were in his favour. The fugitives at 
length found it expedient to retire from Great Bri- 
tain to a remote island in its dependencies, where 
they lived, and may perhaps yet live, victims of 
self-reproach, of the grossest folly, and most unjus- 
tifiable perverseness. The name of this sage female 
counsellor, ought perhaps to be pubS'shed by -way 
of punishment. It was. ’-.ewever, printed in the 
proceedings of the C'-usistorial Court, where her 
conduct was most severely animadverted upon, by 
the Judge who presided. It is withheld in 
this place, merely from respect to the metnoiy of 
her deceased brother. 


CHAP. 



Si lucri quid detur rena divinam deseram* 


CHAPTER XXV- 


«c 


liAUD we the gods,” we are at length re- 
leased from a narrative involving so much extrava- 
gance and folly; proceed we to one somewhat 
motley indeed, in its hue, but neither distressing in 
its progress, nor offensive in its termination. 

The subject of this sketch, when first known to 
the Sexagenarian, was a dissenting minister; he 
had very respectable talents, but did not shine 
much as a preacher. He had, however, an elegant 
mind, with which he had taken considerable pains ; 
and though no very profound scholar, he was well 
acquainted with the modern languages, and was, in 
truth, an accomplished gentleman. The career of 
a dissenting minister in a provincial town, does not 
display a very wide field for ambition of any deno- 
mination ; it is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
our friend became tired both of his situation and 
profession, and strenuously entered upon the study 

of 
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of tlie law. If he was not splendidly successful la 
this new career, it was soon manifest that he had 
changed for the better. He married a woman of 
fortune. — ^The lady who perhaps would have re- 
jected his pretensions as an obscure dissenting 
parson, had no objection to be designated as Coun- 
sellor ****swife. She did not, however, live a 
great while, and be inherited her property. 

He pursued his occupation diligently, and at- 
tended the circuit in that part of the kingdom where 
his early connections were formed ,• and before a 
great length of time had elapsed, married again.-— 
As far as secular matters are concerned, he was 
still more fortunate than before. — He now was able 
to contemplate and enjoy the otium cim dignitate, 
and, from local circumstances and connections, w’as 
elevated to a high ofBcial situation, wdiere he had 
formerly spent his youth. In the exercise of his 
professional talents, he was occasionally apt to 
forget (a very venial transgression) his origin and 
former occupation ; but there were generally some 
good natured friends at hand, to give a stimulus to 
his memory. 

He w'as one day examining a witness who either 
did not, or was not inclined to remember things so 
circumstantially as the cause in hand required, 
when our Barrister became a little angry, and ex- 
claimed, “ Why, Friend, you do not seem to re- 
member 
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member any thing;” “ Yes, I do,” replied the wit- 
ness, “ I very well remember your being a Presby- 
terian Parson.” This occasioned so much laughter, 
that the Barrister was greatly disconcerted. 

One talent this gentleman possessed to an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection : he could retain the 
longest sermon from the pulpit, or speech in the 
senate, or at the bar, with the most circumstantial 
minuteness, and transcribe it almost verbatim. 


CHAP. 



Noscenda est mensura sui, spectandaque rebus 
In summis niinimisque; etiam cum piscis emetur 
Ne mullum cupias^ cum sit tibi gobio tantum 
lu loculis. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Far more singular and eventful was the history 
of a brother Barrister, a cotemporary of the former, 
and of the writer. 

His parents were of the very humblest situation 
and circumstances ; his education of the most con- 
fined limits ; his views not extended beyond that of 
a writer in an attorney’s office. With this prospect, 
he was articled to a very respectable practitioner in 
a country town. After a certain period of residence, 
he conciliated the good opinion of his employer, by 
extraordinary diligence and attention to his duty, 
and discovered progressively, evident marks of supe- 
rior abilities. Here also he contracted an insatiable 
thirst for reading, which he indulged to such excess, 
that he would sit up the greater part of the night 
•for this purpose, to the neglect and injury of his 
health. 


At 
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At the termination of his engagements, his con- 
duct was so acceptable, and his services so manifest, 
his influence withal among the clients was found 
to be so extensive, that his principal was induced 
to receive him into partnership ; and the fii'm thus 
established, carried in its name a degree of confi- 
dence, and obtained such an extent of business, as 
perhaps w'as hardly ever exceeded in any of the pro- 
vinces. The immediate cause was never generally 
understood, but suddenly, when the prosperity of 
the concern seemed at its height, a separation took 
place between the partners, and each proceeded on 
his own bottom. It was indeed whispered, that the 
taste for reading had proceeded to such an extent 
with the younger partner, as to occasion the neglect 
of more important business. Be this as it may, this 
propensity began to dilate itself into Book Collect- 
ing ; and within an interval of time of n6 great 
extent, a library was formed, both in number and 
value, of very considerable magnitude and impor- 
tance. In a short time, the subject of this article 
found it expedient to be called to the bar, by which, 
if he increased his income, he lessened his conse- 
quence. His education and early habits manifested 
their effects in his demeanour, which was slovenly, 
mean, and nnconciliating. 

These also taught him to disregard certain forms 
and observances, which, among professional men 

7 on 
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on the circuit^ are considered as sacred and indis- 
pensable ; such, for example, as ti'avelling from 
one assize town to another in stage-coaches, the un- 
jdisguised practice of Hiiggery, which has before 
been mentioned, but without explanation. The 
meaning of the term is, — the paying undue court 
and attention to attorneys, metaphorically called 
hugging them ; but in reality, cajoling and feasting 
them, by way of obtaining their recommendation 
to clients. 

By these and similar arts, added to a consider- 
able degree of acuteness, and a popularity which 
he had long acquired among farmers, graziers, and 
individuals of that description, in his former cha- 
racter of attorney, he certainly obtained very ex- 
tensive practice. He contrived also to make him- 
self so acceptable and so useful to an individual of 
high rank and influence, that he obtained a respon- 
sible and extremely lucrative appointment. At the 
same time, he undertook the conduct of a cause of 
great intricacy and importance, for a paupen The 
incident was this : an extensive and valuable landed 
property, with a large mansion annexed, had been 
for a long time in abeyance. The whole was not 
worth less than 30,000/. On failure of male issue, 
the descendants on the female side put in their 
claim, among whom this pauper stood foremost. 
The Barrister, however, was so convinced of the 
Solidity of his title, which of course he examined, 

and 
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and re-examined, and cross-examined, with indefa* 
tigable assiduity, that he undertook to carry this 
man and his cause through every court in the king- 
dom, upon certain conditions; and moreover, he 
engaged to supply his client with a guinea per 
week for his support, during the process. 

Tire conditions were, that if the Barrister suc- 
ceeded in gaining the cause, in consideration of 
taking upon himself all the risk, expences, and la- 
bour, he should enjoy the estate, whilst the claimant 
■Was to receive an annuity for life of three hundred 
pounds. 

In the mean time, the reign of taste extended 
itself beyond its ordinary limits. Books were mul- 
tiplied without end — duplicates, triplicates, and 
quadruplicates. There was also a fine and exten- 
sive library in, chambers in one of the Inns of 
Court. Bronzes of great curiosity purchased — • 
bid china of very great expence, procured without 
bounds — a pinery cultivated — with such other pur- 
suits, as indicated greater capacity of mind, than 
of purse — of liberality, than discretion. Let it be 
remembered also, and recorded to his honour, that 
in the interval of his greatest prosperity, he was 
the avowed friend of literary men, and, as far as 
his means and influence extended, was their patron 
also. — He was their liberal and active friend ; he 
accooimodated them with his books ; and conferred 

upon 
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upon many who needed aid, substantial marks of 
friendship. 

A ^vhitnsical circumstance once occurred, which 
seems not altogether unworthy of being recorded. 
A self-taught genius of very humble situation, who, 
with great and strong natural talents, possessed 
but very limited opportunities of cultivating them, 
had made considerable progress in a particular 
branch of science. Having, however, access but 
to very few books, he had adopted without reserve 
the system of his teachers, with all their preju- 
dices and all their errors, and had formed, which is 
a common mistake in similar circumstances, the 
absurd idea, that few, if any other books than those 
which he had seen, were necessary. On being in- 
troduced into the library of our Barrister, his asto- 
nishment was excessive, at the number of the 
books. He was informed that he was w elcome to 
the loan of any, which he might conceive to be 
useful or essential to the prosecution of his imme- 
diate pursuits. He accordingly commenced, after 
examination of the library, to transcribe the titles 
of such as he should like to possess. At first the 
number was limited to five or six. On a sec<.nd 
visit, and after a second survey, the number was 
more than doubled ; alter a third visit, they were 
yet more extended ; till at length, from repeated 
visits and examinations, the catalogue of this self 
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denying philosopher, who habitually exclaimed 
against all luxurious indulgences, and particularly 
against the passion of collecting books, exceeded 
in number two thousand ; which he honestly con- 
fessed he thought important and useful to the ob- 
ject of his own confined and particular pursuit. 

Now, mark the sequel of this Barrister’s most 
eventful history. Some years since, the Sexage- 
narian being, by accidental circumstances, on the 
spot which had been the scene of his varied and 
multiplied performances, made enquiry after him. 
He had witnessed his progress from obscurity to 
distinction — from ignorance to no inconsiderable 
knowledge — and felt both curiosity and a portion 
of friendly interest concerning him : indeed, he 
acknowledged obligations to him. Judge of his 
astonishment and regret, on receiving the informa- 
tion that the Barrister was in prison— his lucrative 
office filled by another — his library dispersed by a 
public auction — his bronzes, drawings, antiques, 
scattered among collectors and amateurs. 

That he subsequently found w'ays and means to 
extricate himself from his bonds — to obtain a se- 
cond time, under extraordinary difficulties, no con- 
temptible portion of employment in his profession ; 
that he a second time laid the foundation of a va- 
luable library, and again got together many curip- 
sides of antiquity and specimens of art ; is an evi- 
dent 
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dent demonstration of no common abilities — of a 
mind, which, properly directed and exercised, 
must, by an undeviating path, have conducted hica 
to afS-uence and honour. 







Adde repertores doctrinarum;, atque lepor^i^ 

Adde Helicoiiiaduin comites, quorum imus Homerii^ 
Sceptra potitus, e^dem aliis sopitu, quie^ est. 


CHAPTER XXyiL 

From this lon^ list of contemporaries, our Ma^ 
nuscript once more changes the scene, and turna 
back to college concerns. Here, the sameness of 
each passing day may easily excuse our pij’oceeding, 
almost at once, to the last great cata.s.trophe of-^ 
the taking the degree. It may just be related in 
the interval, that a personage occurred, with w^'hom 
the writer of these notes formed an intimacy, and 
the recollection of whom, seems to have excited a 
mixture of satisfaction and melancholy. It was. 
again the turn of our Sexagenarian to pronounce 
declamation in the chapel; and having been ho- 
murably distinguished with the prize, on a preced- 
- ing occasion, an anxiety was naturally induced not 
to appear altogether undeserving of what had been^ 
conferred* In the interval of preparation for this, 
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^ifeat event, for Sucit it tken appeared, chance 
brought him into the society of a young Welch 
clergyman, from whose conversation so much satis- 
faction was derived, that the subject of the pro- 
posed declamation was introduced, and underwent 
much discussion. So many new ideas were in con- 
sequence communicated on the subject, so much 
knowledge, and extensive' reading displayed, that 
the greatest advantages were experienced, and an 
intimacy formed, which was only dissolved by that 
irresistible power, which separates all human con- 
nections- 

Grateful recollection (says MS.) most wil.^ 
lingly pays the tribute which follows, to this same 
Welch clergyman. 

“ His birth and parentage were as obscure as any 
Welchman can be induced to allow his geirealogical 
table to be ; but the opportunities of education and 
learning were easy of access, and he availed him- 
self of them to the utmost. The means of going 
to the university were not afforded, but the facility 
of obtaining orders was greater at that time than 
at present ; and even now, in that part of the king- 
dom, where benefices are at the same time nume- 
rous and small, the circumstance of a periodical 
residence at the university is often dispensed with.—* 
Having procured ordination, his ardour and ainlu- 
tion soon ascended beyond the summits of his na- 
tive 
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tive mountains, and earnestly spread their wingl 
tovrards the south. There is an interval in his life, 
which memory at this time is not qualified to sup- 
ply ; but at the time when accident formed the friend- 
ship which is here commemorated, he was second 
master of a Foundation School, well endowed and 
numerously filled. With the emoluments of this, 
added to a curacy, he lived very respectably, and 
w’as well received in the first society of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

“ He was remarkably accomplished — not indeed 
profound, or critically versed in classic erudition ; 
but he was a respectable scholar, and understood 
familiarly all the modern languages. A very strong 
emotion is excited, from the recollection that from 
this individual w'as received the first guinea, 
which the w'riter of these pages had, by w’ay of 
compensation, for literary labour. How very 
bright and golden it appeared, and how very va- 
luable it was esteemed, it is not in the power of 
common language to express. 

“ The Welchman possessed all the lofty and 
irritable feelings of his countrymen. He w'^as cor- 
rect in his demeanor, polite in his manners, w^arm 
in his attachments, but captious, and extremely 
susceptible of any violation of his dignity. It ap- 
pears that the writer of this narrative, wanting to 
consult him, recognized him at a distance, as he 

was 
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Was proceeding to call upon him. He hastened 
his step, and, perhaps somewhat too eagerly, tapped 
him on the shoulder. He instantly turned round 
with all the fierceness of offended pride, and in a 
tone of anger exclaimed, I hate such familiarity.’* 
He knew, however, that he had not asincerer friend, 
and no alienation ensued. Still, this high-minded 
Welchman could not, with all his attainments, and 
with most respectable connections, obtain any pre* 
ferment of importance in his profession. — A small 
vicarage, of not more than fifty pounds a year in 
value, was the apex beyond which he could never 
rise. His manners and attainments, however, con- 
ciliated the esteem and affection of a very lovely 
woman, the daughter of a tradesman of the higher 
order. With her he lived for some time in much 
domestic felicity, and had some charming children. 
Things, however, at length went wrong. — Disap- 
pointments, and perhaps the dread of poverty, 
preyed upon his lofty spirit — his mind was un- 
hinged — the intellectual powers lost their balance— 
4and he died prematurely in confinement,” 


caA:r. 



Hie milii servitiuni video dfomlnarriqtie parataos 
Jam mihi libertas ilia paterna vale. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

]But surely it is time that we should get our old 
friend from college, and accompany him to the 
active scenes which we have been describing. The 
awful period of examination for degree approached, 
and perhaps it may be truly observed, that the 
youthful and ingenuous mind, ambitious of distinc- 
tion, but with the greatest industry and application, 
conscious of various deficiencies, never subse- 
quently experiences so much perturbation. The 
personage immediately in question, had previously 
distinguished himself in public disputations, and 
had established a character for superior knowledge. 
This knowledge he really possessed, and it was the 
opinion and belief of those who knew his attain- 
ments, that he was very much superior in fact to 
many, who obtained precedence above him. But 
his health was impaired; his spirits failed him; 

h# 
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he shrunk from vigorous competition ; and although 
highly distinguished, and honourably placed, his 
precise situation was neither equal to his own hopes, 
nor to the expectation of his friends. His elasticit 
of mind soon however returned, and he renewed 
his studious pursuits with increased ardour, and at 
all events resolved on a retired and literary life. 

A few months had passed without any tempta- 
tion to deviate from those paths, which familiarity 
and habit began to render delightful, when a pro- 
position W'as made which required very serious de- 
liberation indeed. The object was no less than to* 
exchange a life of literary ease and indolence, for 
one of certain labour and precarious emolument^ 
independence for subserviency, and subserviency 
to one individual in particular, from whose severity 
and waywardness, much mortification and uneasi- 
ness had formerly been experienced. 

By the way of balance on the other side, the 
employment proposed was literary ; a path might 
be opened eventually to useful, perhaps to splendid 
connection, and frequent communication was indis- 
pensably necessary with one, to whom the greatest 
scholars of the day bowed their heads, whose learn- 
ing was alike various and profound, whose intellec- 
tual powers of every kind were bounded by no 
ordinary limits, whose conversation could not fail 
of being instructive, and whose friendship was by 

many 
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many considered as synonymous with patronage* 
Pride co-operated with certain other feelings, and 
the offer was accepted. 

What follows in this and the succeeding chapter, 
is a literal transcript from the Sexagenarian’s Com- 
mon-Place-Book. 

And what were these other feelings ? How often 
and how unavailingly has the question been dis- 
cussed, whether individuals addicted to learned pur- 
suits should marry. Petrarch, and many other 
sage and celebrated personages, have adduced some 
notable arguments on this subtle question, which 
one single smile from Laura, one kind glance from 
youthful beauty, one endearing emotion of avowed 
affection, would in a moment disperse into the thin- 
nest air. 

Such was the case in the present instance — ' 

If lusty Love should go in quest of Beauty. 

"Where could he have more effectually found it, 
than in the object, the hope of possessing whom, 
outweighed every other consideration. Oh what a 
field is here opened ! If fond recollection were to 
go back to these early hours, to retrace the difficul- 
ties which were presented to the accomplishment of 
mutual wishes, the ardour with which they were 
overcome, the triumphant exultation with which 
the Rose of Sharon was conducted to the tent of 

Kedar, 
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Kedar, large volumes might easily be written. A 
hard restraint must be exercised, for what has love 
to do with literature? Yet if occasionally a few 
anecdotes should insinuate themselves into the nar- 
rative, originating in this source, and tinging with, 
a brighter or a darker hue, many scenes in a pro- 
tracted life, the reader may pass them over, or 
peruse them as he shall think proper. 

The situation, as before observed, was accepted, 
and its duties, however irksome, were steadily per- 
formed. That which happens in the ordinary 
course and contingencies of every human life, hap- 
pened here also. Of the inconveniences which 
w'ere foreseen, some were greater and some less 
in their pressure than was expected ; so was it 
also with respect to the advantages : on the whole, 
an equilibrium was preserved, with no important 
variation, during the whole of the period which w^as 
thus occupied, in the discharge of what was by no 
means an unimportant office. The place of resi- 
dence "was I'cniote from the more attractive scenes 
of learning, taste, and refinement ; but still “ full 
many a gem of purest ray serene” has beamed 
from its recesses ; full many a blushing flower of 
delicious sweetness has been transplanted from its 
bowers ; many of the most illustrious names of an- 
cient and of modern times, derived their origin from 
this our Boeotia. 

Her« 



Here let a tribute of the tenderest affection and 
regret be paid to the memory of one of these bright 
gems, whose lustre was too soon, alas t how soon 
obscured, in the dark unfathoraed cave of death. 
He who employs the pen now used in delineating 
the character before us, knew him in boyish days^ 
•witnessed the earliest dawning of his genius, viewed 
his progress with delight and astonishment, occa- 
sionally aided his literary labours, remarked also 
with no common anguish the approach of that in- 
curable malady, which finally and abruptly hurried 
him to his grave* 


GHAP* 



Nisstoris annosi vixisses saciila, si ine 
pispensata tibi stamina neta forent. 

Nunc ego quod possum. Tellus levis ossa 
Pendula librato. pondus et ipsa tuumj^ 
temper serta tibi dabinius, tibi semper odores 
Non unquam sitiens florida semper eris* 


chapter XXIX, 

Henry’S father was a clergyman, discharging 
humbly and meritoriously his professional duties in a 
coantry village. He discerned early marks of supe- 
rior talents in his son, and placed him under a distin- 
guished master, whose instructions have produced 
many eminent men and accomplished scholars. 

The youth^s health vvas always delicate, which 
gave him a propensity to retirement, to books, and 
particularly to poetry. There was a characteristic 
tiasle, delicacy, and feeling, in his earliest produc- 
^ns, which will at this distant period stand the test 
©f tlie severest criticism. Under the instructor 
abcrve alluded to, he became a \&cy good, if not a 
^ry prfth^ti^^ schelar j and he went to the univer- 
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sity with the greatest ardour for literary pursuits, 
still retaining his early prepossessions in favour of , 
poetry. 

The bias whicli he took towards ancient English 
poetry, and the perseverance and zeal with which 
he pursued and cultivated a knowledge of the earliest 
English poets, probably arose from his introduction 
to Thomas Warton, whose History of English Poe- 
try, and other productions in illustration of our 
ancient bards, were his great and constant favourites. 
With the feelings which this kind of reading in- 
spired, aided by the delicate frame of his constitu- 
tion, and the natural sensibility of his temper, he at 
this period wrote some beautiful pieces of poetry, 
which he was induced to print. They were soon 
disposed of, and were for a long time enumerated 
among the scarce tracts of our language, but they 
have since been reprinted. 

It was not at all likely that such exquisite suscep- 
tibility of mind and temper as characterized our 
friend, should be a long time without fixing on one 
individual object, to share his tenderness and sym- 
pathy. This accordingly happened, but “ him 
illcE lacryma'’ He surrendered himself a willing 
captive to the charms of a lovely and accomplished 
woman, of the same age and similar propensities 
with himself, and with respect to whom, there was 
but one thing wanted to secure to a union between 

tlicm, 
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them, as much of happiness as can be the lot of 
humanity. The attachment was supposed to be 
reciprocal; this is to appearance implied by the 
following fragment, written, as it should seem, on 
revision of some verses composed by the lady in 
ijuestion. 

The time was once when oft the long day through, 

Far, far too busy for my present peace. 

O’er these the pensive fablings of your muse 
I hung enamoured, whilst w ith anxious glance 
The kindred feelings of my youthful years 
In visionary view full glad I found. 

And blissful dreams familiar to my heart. 

O’er which sweet Hope her gilding pall had flung. 

Such, oh ! sach scenes, with Myra to have shared. 

Was all my fruitless prayers ere asked of Fate. 

;» # # # # 

Mischance stood by, and w^atched, and at an hour 
When least I thought her near, with hasty hand 
All my fair pictured hopes at once defaced. 

The lines which follow are much too beautiful to 
require any apology for insertion. 

The traveller thus when louring skies impend. 

In sorrowing silence leaning on his staff. 

From some ascent his weary steps have gained. 
Breathless looks back, and pausing, wonders well 
The lengthened landscape past : now hid be finde 


Mid 
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Mid far off mists and thick surrounding showers 
Each city, wandering stream, and wildering wood^ 

Where late in joy secure he journeyed blythe, 

Nor met the phantom of a single fear. 

Where every cloud illumined by the sun, 

JIung lovely, and each zephyr fragi'ance breathed, 

\Ccetera desunf. 

The obstacle, however, could not be removed, 
and it was deemed expedient and prudential that 
the connection should be dissolved. It was so, but 
our friend never got the better of the shock, which 
his sensibility sustained. He absented himself from 
his friends, and when- he again appeared among 
them, he introduced a wife ; hut such a wife ! — no 
ipore like her by whom he had been rejected, than 
he himself to Hercules. Who she was, where he 
found her, why he married her, are matters which, 
if known at all, can only be so to a very few. Eut 
the vessel was too niuch shaken, and battered, and 
crazy, to weathef many of the gales of life, There 
was deadly and corrosive poison .lurking within. 
It was deemed adviseable that he should try the air 
of Lisbon. He prepared to do so, and in his pro- 
gress thither, before he embarked, he visited him 
who now pays this tribute to his memory, But oh 
how altered ! He was also nlone ; he who wanted, 
he who merited eyery care, every attention of the 
tenderest sympathy, had, when approaching almost 

to 
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to the last stage of pulmonary decaly, no friend, no 
companion, no kindness to soothe his suffetings, or 
cheer him on his way. Shame! shame! shame! 
She whose duty, if not affection, should have 
prompted her to undertake the benevolent office, 
remained behind ; and if not foully slandered, went 
to the theatre with a paramour, within an hour after 
parting with her husband, with every probability of 
seeing him no more. She married this same fellow 
afterwards ; but both are dead, and may God for- 
give thein. 

But aa we were saying, he proceeded to Lisbon, 
where he would have died a victim to the want of 
proper attention and attendance, but that the inci- 
dental recommendation of a friefld, procured for him 
hospitality of no ordinary kind or extent. All was, 
how'ever, unavailing, add he returned without bene- 
^t. He did not survive a great while afterwards, 
but to the last, retained his native sweetness of tem- 
per, unruffled by sufferings, and his elegance of 
faste and powers of intellect, unclouded and uiidi- 
ftfinished. Peace to his ashes. A purer spirit has 
not heaved. He died at tlie early age of twenty- 
four; yet in that short interval, he directed the 
national taste to the investigation of natural and 
simple beauties, which had long lurked unnoticed 
and unknown, in the productions of our earlier 
bards ; and had he lived, would, beyond all doubt, 
toL. I- N have 
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have pursued the course of his studious propensi- 
ties, and have brought to maturity somewhat of 
still greater importance to the literature of his 
country. 

A few specimens of this young man’s taste and 
talents will be found in the Appendix, but the fol- 
lowing Song, which is not printed with his works, 
seems to merit insertion here. 


SONG. 

(The sentiments borrowed from Shakspeare*) 


1 . 

Young Damon of the vale is dead^ 
Ye lowland hamlets mourn, 

A dewy turf lies o’er his head. 
And at his feet a stone. 


S. 

His shroud which death cold damps destroy. 
Of snow-white threads was made. 

All mourned to see so sweet a boy 
In earth for ever laid.J 


3 . 

Pale pansies o’er his corpse were placed. 
Which plucked before their time, 
Bestrewed the hoy like him to waste, 
Aad wither in their prime.] 
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4 » 

But will he neW return^ whose toilgue 
Could tune the rural lay ? 

Ah no ! his bell of peace is rung^j 
His lips are cold as clay* 


5 . 

They bore him out at twilight hottr^, 
The youth w^ho lov’d so well^ 

Ah me ! how many a true-love shower 
Of kind remembrance fell. 


6 . 

Each maid was woe^ but Lucy chiefs 
Her heart o’er all was tried> 
Within his grave she dropp’d in griefs 
And oW her loved ope died,* 




€HAF, 
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Altfe, aut canes ad veiiandum aut ad pbilosoplios^ 


CHAPTER XXX. 

SCHOOL-FELLOW with the above, and after- 
wards his intimate companion and friend at college, 
was an individual of almost similar endowments. 
They were certainly, in many instances, of kindred 
minds. When these notes were wTitten, he was 
alive, and may he yet live, the delight of those who 
know him, and an ornament to society. Yet there 
are a few circumstances concerning him, which ap- 
pear not unworthy of being recorded. There, 
might, when a boy, be a certain waywardness of 
temper, or there might, 'which is more probable, 
have been something in the treatment he received 
from his Orbilius, at which his generous and manly 
mind revolted. Whatever it was, on some occa- 
sion, or some provocation or other, he suddenly 
disappeared from schqol. 


In 
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In a few days, however, lie was again seen in !iis 
proper place, and this is perhaps the only incident 
of his life, which he remembers with any thing like 
self-reproach. On his going to the university, he 
very soon distinguished himself by his love of lite- 
rature, and in truth he was an admirable scholar. 
Put a few years beyond twenty bad passed over his 
head, when he superintended a periodical work, in 
which many illustrious personages were conabined, 
which was exceedingly well received at the time of 
its publication, and even now, whenever it turns 
up in a catalogue, which is not often the case, is 
bought up with eagerness. He afterwards, to use a 
provincial phrase with which he is not unacquainted, 
published an original vplume oji his oxen account. 
This also wqs well received, and cannot now be ob- 
tained without difficulty. He took part also in semap 
of the popular periodical works of the day, and was 
always considered as an enlightened and valuable 
correspondent. 

One propensity be had, which is seldom, if ever, 
found connected with studious pursuits and literary 
attainments ; and what is still more extraordinary, 
and still more unlikely to meet with a parallel, the 
ardent indulgence of this propensity, led to a situa- 
tion of honourable independence. He had an ex- 
treme fondness for hunting, and for fox-hunting in 
particular. He would at any time be easily pre- 
vailed 
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vailed upon to forsake the bowers of the muges, the 
repose of study, the charms of classical allurements, 
to join in the clamours of the huntsman, and unite 
with the merciless hounds in the pursuit of poor 
Heynard. The indulgence of this passion, if it 
may be so called, finally introduced him to the no- 
tice and familiar acquaintance of a nobleman, who, 
heyohd all doubt, on further knowledge and expe- 
rience, could not' fail to discover that he possessed 
qther and better qualities, than were displayed and 
exercised in the sports of the field. This nobleman 
presented him to a valuable living, upon which he 
has ever since resided, conscientiously discharging 
the duties of his function and' hiS station j and by 
superintending the private education of a few young 
men of fortune, contributing much to the benefit of 
society. 

Of this person’s talents, specirtaens will ^sq be 
found in the Appendix, but the following elegant 
morsel deserves a place here. 

FnOM PHE ANTHOLOGY. 

Why will ye tear me, cruel swains, away 
iFrom my dear solitude, the dewy spray. 

Me the Cicada, who, in sultry hours, 

Chamit to the nymphs who haunt the hills and bowers. 

See how the greedy thrush infests your fields. 

He rifles all the stores that autumn yields, 
iet this destroyer feel the vengeance due, 

^ut why grudge me a leaf and drop of dew. 
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Far different in fate and fortune was another 
school-fellow, who was also possessed of talents 
beyond the ordinai7 level, and whose family con- 
nections necessarily pointed to a path of life, leading 
to a termination very opposite to the above. He was 
an Irishman, and connected with some of the first 
families of that country. He possessed great viva- 
city of intellect, a considerable desire of information, 
mifbh good humour, with all the eccentricity that is 
generally imputed to the natives of Erin. He'yvas 
in doe time called to the bar, and ere long obtained 
a seat in the Irish House of Commons, which he 
retained till the consummation of the Union be- 
tween the two countries. 

His mind, ever ardent and ever aictive, was per- 
petually forming schemes of wealth and aggrandize- 
ment, none of which were found to succeed, and 
probably for no other reason, but that his talents 
were not steadily directed to any one individual 
object. At one time he would be a banker, at 
another a farmer, at another a grazier. Once he 
bad a magnificent speculation for supplying Covents 
Garden with onions ; once also, with still more 
magnificent ideas, he was to purchase numerous 
droves of cattle in the north of Ireland, which 
were to be imported into England, for the supply 
of the metropolis. He accordingly made apphca- 
tion to various noblemen and gentlemen, to obtain 

the 
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the leases of small farms at regulated distances, 
between Holyhead and the metropolis. 

• These were to be stations for the cattle in their 
progress to the London market, and selections were 
to be periodically remicted to Smithfield. The cattle, 
however, remained very quietly in Iceland, where 
at length Mr. purchased for a small sum, in a 
moutitainous district, a considerable portion of land, 
■which by care and cultivation was to be made ano- 
ther garden of Eden. Here he had a very large 
'dairy, fropi which the neighbouring towns were tq 
be supplied with butter and milk ; so for a long time 
they actually were, and this seemed the most ra- 
tional and the most promising of his various under- 
takings. 

But among all his peculiarities, and in all the biKy 
variety of his occupations, politics formed the darling 
object of his 'tiioiights ; and his steady adherence 
to' the cause of government, in the perilous period 
of the Irish i-cbelliou, his personal courage; zeal, 
and activity, will long be remembered to his honour. 
•He used to relate many curious anecdotes which 
occurred to him and his family, at that momentous 
epoch ; one in particular of his mother, which may 
be worth commemorating. They had in their family 
a gardener, who had been thirty years in their ser- 
vice, and who was a Homan Catholic. The old 
lady, who Avas of a remarkably mild, amiable, and 

unsus- 
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)in^spicioug temper, used to w^ik without any at^ 
'fendant about her spaciQus garden and doipain, till 
^otne of her neighbours who had been nrolested, 
cautioned her against the danger of walking vnthout 
a companion. In consequence of this, she one day 
called tq the gardenef, and reminded him of th^ 
great length of time he had live d in the family, of 
their kindness to him, and of her ov\n acts of friend- 
ship in particular. She concluded with asking him, 
whether any influence or autliority could induce 
him to make any attempt upon her life. Cer- 
tainly not, Madam,” was the reply, “ unless my 
priest should order me.” 

When the Union was fully arranged and con- 
firmed, our friend came to England, where his ser- 
vices, his patriotism, his activity, and abilities, were 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was appointed 
to a highly honourable situation, the functions of 
whfch, for a considerable time — indeed whilst 
he retained the office— he duly and faithfully dis- 
charged. 

In this interval he married ; how wisely, it is not 
here necessary tp pronounce. They who think 
forty-five, marvellously disproportionate to twenty, 
fvill be of opinion, that he might as well have let it 
alonq. There was, however, a certain sort of rest- 
lessness, which so characterized tiiis gentleman, that 
fie was perpetually looking about him for some new 


scene 
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scene for the &play of his activity- A near relat'on 
■was appointed to a h-igli and splendid situation in 
one of the remote dependencies of the British Empire. 
It was proposed to him to accompany his noble 
friend in a great and confidential office. He did 
so, and if he survives, there he yet remains. Whe- 
ther he has obtained wealth, or whether satisfied 
with his situation, he intends to return to Albion 
no more, is still problematical. One of his first 
acts seemed to indicate his determination to turn 
the wilderness into a garden, and make corn-fields 
laugh and sing in the African deserts. He ordered 
ploughs, harrows, and every kind of agricultural 
apparatus, to an extent that alarmed his friends, 
and were sufficient for a numerous colony. 

If he. yet br^tlies the vital air, may all prosperity 
attend him. Generous, friendly, amiable, with 
every social quality, he was much beloved by all 
who approached him with claims of intimacy, with 
as little of defect and error, as generally falls to the 
lot of human nature. Let us smile with the reader 
at tvvd or three instances of pardonable inattention 
to the forms which the rank he held in life, seemed 
to call upon him to observe. 

He was always remarkable for his slovenly 
appearance, and disregard of dress. On one 
occasion, when he was invited by a noble re- 
lativo to meet a person of high official situation 

in 
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in Irjeland at dinner, the nobleman, aware of 
his nephew’s negligence in this pailicular, ven- 
tured to hint that he must come dressed. He 
was in consequence busily employed at his toilet, 
when hfe servant announced that a friend had called 
in his carriage to take him whither he was going. 
He hastened himself accordingly, but instead of 
putting on his dress silk stockings, he stuffed them 
into his pocket, and hurrying down the stairs, got 
into his friend’s carriage. When they arrived at 
the nobleman’s door, he remarked that he had 
been desired to come dressed, and he thought him- 
self very smart. At this moment one of the silk 
stockings appeared hanging half way out of his 
pocket, and he exhibited the whimsical appearance 
of being in a full court dress, with a very dirty pair 
of worsted stockings. Fortunately, he had time to 
repair bis inadvertency, by retiring into a private 
room, and exchanging the situation of the stockings. 

Upon another occasion, no less important than 
that of attending one of the state dinners of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, our friend, as 
was indeed usually the case, finding himself too 
late, and not being able to divest himself very easily 
of his fashionable leather breeches, drew over them 
a thin pair of black silk. In the progress of the 
evening, however, the leathers, determining to pre- 
serve their ascendancy, worked themselves down a 

ednri- 
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considerable way below the black silk, till they 
attracted universal notice, and e?ccited general 
mirth. 

At another time he attended a fashionable mas- 
querade, at which most of the dresses were very 
costly apd splendid: our friend, however, went 
only with a mask, which he sometimes applied, and 
sometimes neglected to apply to his face. A para- 
graph accordingly appeared the next morning ip 
one of the papers, stating that Mr- * * was at the 
masquerade the preceding evening, and it was at 
first sppposed that he was in the gprh pf an 0I4 
cloathsinan, but op observing him more carefully, 
it appeared that he was pnly in his customary 
drea§. 


CHAP. 



Adnisi certe sumus, ut ^uanilibet diversa genera lectoruiii 
per plares dicendi species teneremtis. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

AY HII5T we are recording from our notes the pro- 
ductions of early genius, another document pi'esents 
itself, which, from its singularity, appears deserving 
of preservation, and which, from its unquestionable 
authenticity, defies alike all cavil and dispute. It 
appears to have found its place in this Olio, from 
the immediate and personal communication of the 
individual who was the cause of its being written. 
The story in brief is this.*— • 

In a remote village in Gloucestershire, the son 
of a peasant had attracted the particular notice of 
ihe clergyman and principal people of the place, 
from the indications which he had, on various oc- 
casions manifested, of superior abilities. These 
appearing to be progressive, and far beyond his 

original 
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original destination in life, joint contributions were 
made to extend his education, and maintain him at 
the University. This was accordingly done, and 
with such success, that the object of this liberality 
did ample honour to his patrons, by his extraordi- 
nary reputation, his profound learning, and nume- 
rous valuable publications. He was a moon among 
the lesser stars, and although whilst he lived, partly 
from waywardness of circumstances, partly from the 
simplicity and unsuspicious nature of his own tem- 
per and manners, and partly from the literary 
jealousy or constitutional irritability of others, 
he was involved in controversies, yet the claims 
of Dr. *** talents and learning, were universally al- 
lowed, and the productions of his pen, universally 
admired. 

Whilst yet a child at the village school, the gen- 
tleman %vho w'as most actively his friend, desired 
him to write his opinion on what was most to ,be 
desired — Peace or War. In a, very short space ^ 
time, he wrote what follows, and which perhaps 
was the very first thing he ever did write. 

Whoever reflects on the evils, mischiefs, and' 
troubles, which war embroils a nation in, and the 
security, comfort, and happiness of peace, must 
allow that peace is infinitely preferable to war. 
By which is meant, that peace, in its salutary elffecta 
and eonsequences, is much more desirabib tliwt 
S' war. 
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war. N<m: will any one doubt the truth of this po- 
sition, who considers the vast expences that must 
support a war with a powerful enemy, the innu- 
merable dangers to which a people especially the 
militant part, are exix>sed, and the quantity of 
blood that must be shed in maintaining it ; who 
considers again the blessings of peace, how those 
fields which before were laid waste, are cultivated, 
those cities rebuilt which were before demolished, 
and those arts and manufactures improved which 
were before neglected. 

"History furnishes us with sufficient exangples of 
the truth of this ; we need but look back into the 
state of ancient Greece and Home, and we shall 
find that they flourished chiefly in times of peace, 
and that ’twas then their improvement in the learned 
arts w'ere chiefly made, which verifies this, that 
peace is preferable to war. The latter of which 
resembles wild-fire, laying waste wherever it 
comes; the former may be compared to balmy 
sleep, strengthening the body politic, and diffusing 
over it a gratJeful recreation. War therefore ought 
to be dreaded, and all proper means used to avoid 
it, and obtain an honourable peace, since "tis cer- 
tain that peace is preferable to war.” 

There is yet one other specimen preserved, 
whieh, with that which precedes, is copied from 
the Professor’s own hand-writing. 


Scriheodi 
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Scri&en(ii recte apere est prtQdp'lQni ef fiShs. 

“ To Write with Correctness, elegance, and ^ood 
sense, requires an able judgment, add d' diffusive 
knowledge in literature- There most first be store 
of ideas treasured up, before any pure fivulefs cad 
flow from it. In short, ’tts necessary, in order to 
become a good writer, to understand well nature her- 
self, to copy her in her paintings, to represent things 
in their true light, an'd then to decorate the descrip- 
tions with suitable language agreeable to Horace. 

Scribendi recte sapere est principium et fons. 

"Whose authority is to be regarded, as he was 
himself as accomplished a writer as any in the Au- 
gustan age. And most certain it is, that a good 
writer stands in need of all these qualifications, and 
a defect of them renders writing contemptible and 
ridiculous. For how can a writer represent a thing 
to the age, if he does not understand it thoroughly 
himself? 

“ How can he describe it properly, if he does not 
understand the effect it produces, and the conse- 
quences which follow it ? ’Tis only a clear under- 
standing of the subject in all its various branches> 
that can constitute a good writer ; so that Horace’s 
rule, though applied by him to poetical perform- 
anees, may with equal I'eason be adapted to other 
writings, and we may with him conclude, that 

Scribendi recte sapere est principium et fons.” 

A citfual 
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A casual and slight perusal of the above com” 
position, may perhaps not discover any indication 
of those very superior abilities, which were after- 
wards exercised in an elevated station, and admired 
by the* world ; but more serious examination will 
detect beneath the surface something like manly 
reflection, arrangement of ideas, and, if it may be 
so said, of syllogistic reasoning. 

The subject is alluring, and what observes our 
Sexagenarian in his Notes forbids its being phj’” 
sued somewhat further ? 


TOl, lf‘ 


Q 


CKA£« 



%md Wfe tlie gods once more i 
For now at last the sacred influence 
Of iight appears, and from the walls of heareltf 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimraerbg dawn. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

In other words, we are preparing to conduct ouf* 
reader to the metropolis, there to associate with 
the demi-gods of genius, learning, wit, and taste. 

How circumscribed is man’s foresight ! How im- 
potent his sagacity ! At a moment, when an indi- 
vidual, delineated in a preceding part of this nar- 
rative, was sitting with the Sexagenarian, both of 
them lamenting the narrow circle, the obscure, un- 
palatable, and unprofitable offices, to which their ill 
stars had apparently doomed them “ for ever and 
for aye,” an express brought an alluring invita- 
tion to a permanent and advantageous situation in 

The fairest Capital of all the world. 

In a few passing days, nay, almost in a few hours, 
what a change of scene ! ! 

Betirement 



Retirement properly so called, for busy Scene* 
and active employments ; from a space in ivhich 
there -was not room for ambition, to one where 
ambition appeared to have no limit ; from a spot 
where a few wild flowers occasionally charmed 
the sight with their beauty, and the senses with 
their fragrance, to the prolific and auspicious 
nursery of every science and every art ; from 
knowing every body, to knowing nobody ; from 
* * * * to Lctfidon ! ! 

Here let us take time to breathe awhile. He 
who for the first time in his life leaves the whit^ 
cliffs of Dover, on an excursion to France, on his 
landing at Calais, is for a few moments bewildered 
with the strangeness, the novelty, the wonderful 
change of the scene. He feels as if be was removed 
to another planet. The language, the dress, the 
manners, every thing he beholds, dazzles and con- 
founds him : till at length reflection and judgment 
resume their influence, and experience makes the 
contrast familiar. Such was, and such, under si- 
milar circumstances, will ever be, the first periods 
of residence in London, after a long familiarity with 
the quiet, repose, and ordinary pursuits of the 
country. 

The first impression, the first subject of reflection, 
the first determination; was that from which there 
TVas never any deviation — Litekatuue. A noble 
field opened its expanded bosom to emulation, 

o S exertion. 
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exertion, honour, and reward. But how was 
obscure, unknown individual, without connection, 
introduction, or seeming opportunity of any, to 
surmount the difficulties, perplexities, and intrica- 
cies, which threatened to obstruct his path, and 
interrupt his progress ? Patience and perseverance 
finally succeeded, and over what opposition will 
not these qualities triumph ? 

The first necessary and indeed indispensable step 
was to form literary connections ; but this was by 
no means found difficult. Similar propensities and 
endowments soon discover one another, and induce 
frequent and familiar association. Generally speak- 
ing, in London at least, there is great liberality 
among literary men, a ready disposition to inter- 
change communications, w’hich may be mutually 
useful, to accommodate one another with the loan 
of books, to point out sources of information, in- 
deed to carry on, by a sort of common treaty among 
one another, a pleasant, friendly, and profitably 
commeri^e. 

One.m'aterial assistance in forming and cementing 
literary intercourse, is presented at book- auctions ; 
another, and still a better, occurs in the shops of 
eminent booksellers. The few old fellows that are 
yet left, chuckle at the recollection of the numerous 
and cheerful meetings which used to take place at 
honest Tom Payne’s, at the Mews Gate, and at 
Peter Eimsiey’s, in the Strand. 

7 
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In these places of resort, at a certain period of 
the afternoon, a wandering scholar, in search of 
Pabulum, might be almost certain of meeting 
Cracherode, George Steevens, Malone, Windham, 
Lord Stormont, Sir John Hawkins, Lord Spencer, 
Person, Burney, Mr. T. Grenville, Wakefield, Bishop 
(then Dean) Dampier, King of Mansfield-street, 
Townley, Col. Stanley, and various other bookish 
men. 

Honest Tom Payne! and w'ell indeed did he 
deserve the name so universally bestowed upon 
him, and happily and eflfectually has he entailed it 
on his successor, than whom a worthier character 
does not exist. He who willingly pays this tribute, 
does it from the experience of almost forty years. 

The earliest literary efforts are almost always of 
the same kind. The first productions are most pro- 
bably poetical, but soon, very soon, the ardour of 
immortalizing “ the tangles of Neaera’s hair” sub- 
sides, and gives place to austerer studies, and more 
elaborate pursuits. This is more particularly the 
case, if the olive branches should multiply apace, 
and two puddings are found necessary to smoke 
upon the board. After poetry is in some degree 
gone by, as every young author dearly loves to see 
himself in print, the next display of talent or eru- 
dition, is made in the periodical publications of the 
day. In this particular path, old Sylvanus Urban 

h^ 
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has been found exceedingly commodious, and 
many a maiden pen, which lias subsequently been 
entitled to have its letters wreathed with laurels, 
has first of ai). inked itself in his pages. If the 
propensity shall lead to politics, the popular jour- 
nals of the day are invitingly ready to enlist the 
zeal of youthful authorship. But the appetite of 
literary leputation progressively increases, nor wilf 
it finally be satisfied, till it fancies at least that it 
has established some iponumental column, “ 
^nnniusr 


CHAP, 



Camoenarum decu? 
Exemplar uquiu ia literis 
Quas aut Athenis docta coluit Grseci^ 
Aut Roma per Latiam colit. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 

_^FTER skirmishing with various success, anij 
after multiplied rencontres, in which some know- 
ledge of the service was obtained, and some dexte- 
rity acquired, a determination w'as made on the part 
of him whose pen has in our MS. traced records of 
the dead and the living, to make one great and bold 
attempt. The result was to be fame and profit, 
A proposal was made to an eminent bookseller to 
publish a very extensive work, which appeared to 
be wanted ; the execution of it, however, required 
what is properly called learning, knowledge of laa 
guages, history, geography, and indeed every scho- 
lar-like accomplishment 

Strange as it may appear, the proposal, though 
made by a young, obscure, and almost inexperienced 

adren- 
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adventurer in the fields of literature, u-as accepted- 
The wo.'k was successfully completed. A very large 
impression was printed and sold, which was in time 
succeeded by a second. “ Sooth to say,” observes 
our I\iS. “ the remembrance of the undertaking, from 
its magnitude and difficulty, from the little help that 
was received in its progress, from the verv limited ac- 
cess to literary supplies and reinforcements, excites 
at this distant period an irresistible sort oftreniour.” 
^Notwithstanding many defects, which were una- 
voidable, many more which were very juotiy im- 
putable to the author’s deficiency oi talent, or of 
learning, or perhaps of both, the work wa& accom- 
panied by reputation, and still remains a staple 
commodity in the market. 

Among other advantages which resulted from 
the undertaking, was the very valuable one of an 
extensive introduction to the most eminent and 
considerable literary characters. Ah ! that of these 
so few should survive to peruse this narrative. One 
connection was formed, which endured to the satis- 
faction of both, as long as life’s frail thread per- 
mitted, and this was W'ith Porson, It commenced 
it) this manner ;^A crabbed sort of composition 
in a dead language had made its appearance, which 
from the singularity of the circumstance, the cele- 
brity of the writer, and the feverish susceptibility 
of the times, excited universal curiosity. It seemed 

to 
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to defy all attempt to render it into the Vernacular 
language. The attempt, however, was made, and 
with such effect, that Person expressed a desire, 
a thing not very usual with him, to know the “ Cun- 
ning Shaver,” who had been guilty of this audacious 
enterprize. In consequence, a common friend 
brought them together, and an intimacy succeeded, 
which suffered no interruption till the melancholy 
period of the Professor’s premature death. They 
had before met in very early life, and their earliest 
friends ■were nearly connected. It may be said, 
that perhaps nobod}* knew Person better, very few 
so well. Much has been said of this extraordinary 
scholar, but by no means enough ; a great deal 
more is due to him. In what follows, he who 
wrote this narrative, may boldly defy contradiction. 

It is by no means intended to enter into contro- 
versy with the only two accounts of Person which, 
have hitherto been given with any thing like autho- 
rity, or materially to contradict their assertions. 
The first appeared in the Morning Chronicle, the 
second in the periodical publication called the 
Athenaeum. This latter has usually been assigned 
to * * * * * *^ a most learned and able contemr- 
porary, and who was, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, accurate as far as circumstances enabled 
him to be so. The other account was communicated 
tp the editor of the Morning Chronicle by Person’s 
f Ister, who attended his funeral. 

This 
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This lady’s name is H * * * *, and her residence 
is at C ***** *5 in ISj" ^^ * * * * *. She is pro- 
bably some four or five years younger than her 
brother, to whom she bears a strong personal re- 
semblance, more particularly in the lower features 
of her face, her tone of voice, and peculiarity of 
smile. After her return from the funeral, she com» 
municated to the editor, the substance of what ap- 
peared in that paper on the day following. Its 
accuracy will hardly be called in question ; yet all 
that she had to tell, must necessarily, as far as her 
actual knowledge v/ent, be confined to Person’s 
boyish days, for after he went^ to Eton, he had but 
little intercourse with his family. Neither was she 
circumstantially correct, as she subsequently ac-. 
knowledged, on being desired to call to mind whe- 
ther her brother did not imbibe his very first rudi- 
ments from a person of the name of W ***** *, 
who kept the village school at B *****, in 
N ’^ * * * * *, where Person’s father and mother 
lived. She remembered the fact, but observed, 
that W. was a plain ignorant shopkeeper, to whom 
her brother was sent when a child about six years 
of age, but that he did not continue long with him, 
it being soon discovered that the pupil could read 
as fluently as his master. This may or may not 
have been the truth. That Mr. "vy ***** was 
% plain shopkeeper, and that he kept the village 
1 school. 
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school, cannot be denied ; but that he was so igntw 
rant, as the lady’s remark seemed to intimate, may 
fairly be questioned, ile was well known to the 
writer of this narrative, who had frequently con- 
versed with him on the subject of Porsou. He 
spoke in the highest terms of his early proofs of 
capacity, and was not a little proud of having been 
accessory to the formation of the base of that mo- 
nument, which afterwards lifted its proud eminepcc 
so high. 

Mr. W ****** had a respectable appoint- 
ment under the Fxcise Office, another proof if one 
were wanting, that he could not be so exceedingly 
ignorant. He was also greatly respected by 
******, the squire of the parish, who was 
suljsequently the patron of Porson, as well as by 
# * » * * *^ tjie clergyman, who was Person’s 
earliest friend. Thus much for hpnest Mf? W * ***% 
PauUo majo7'a cflnanms. 


CHAr. 



Nam et in ratione convlviorum quaiiivis at plerisque cibis 
liinguli temperemus, totam tamen ccenam landare omnes 
solemus : nec ea quae stomaclius noster recusat, adimunfc 
Igratbm illis> quibus capiiur. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


PORSON was bom at Earl Huston, in Norfolkj 
TO Christmas day, 1755. His father was parish- 
clerk to Mr. H. who was also Minister of B. Mr. 
H. was a most amiable and truly benevolent man; 
and beyond all doubt was the first encourager of 
Rorson s early disposition to learning, and the in- 
dividual also, to whose exertions he owed t^ 
opportunities he afterwards enjoyed, and so well 
improved. Porson had certainly, when quite a 
child, the practice of making letters on any sandy 
Or moist surface, upon which they could be conspi- 
cuously formed. His relations were wont to draw 
inferences very favourable to his intellect, from this 

circumstance ; 
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tircumstance j but after all, this is a verj commoil 
practice, indeed much too frequent to be considered 
as any indication of a prodigy. Mr. W. who 
was mentioned in the preceding chapter, noticed 
in him very soon an extraordinary quickness with 
regard to figures — this was much more to the pur- 
pose — and this he ever retained. 

Person’s father and mother were both totally 
destitute of any education, except so far as being 
able to read and write. The father was a man of 
exceedingly strong sense, very silent and very 
thoughtful, and was accustomed with great regu- 
larity, to exercise Person’s memory. To what an 
extraordinary degree of perfection, exercise finally 
brought this faculty in the Professor, must be in the 
recollection of many ; yet, strange to say, he who 
wrote this sketch of his friend, has repeatedly 
heard him assert, that he had not naturally a good 
memory, but that what he had obtained in this 
respect, was the effect of discipline only. His re- 
collection was really wonderful. He has been 
known to challenge any one to repeat a line or 
phrase from any of the Greek dramatic writers, 
and would instantly go on with the context. The 
Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Garratt, and many 
favourite compositions, he wmuld repeat usqm ad 
J'astidium. But, to return; the solidity and serir. 
pusness of Person’s father, seem to have been 
well relieved by the cheerful and sprightly temper 

of 



6^ his mother, who was very lively and very light- 
hearted. She had also a taste for poetry, very 
seldom met vvith in the wife of a cottager; she 
was familiar with the writings of Shakspeare, and 
could repeat many of his favourite and popular 
passages. 

It is stated by the w'riter in the Athenasum, who 
calls himself Hellenophilus, that Mr. Summers, to 
Ivhom afterw^ards Person w-ent to school, was a 
plain man, who professed nothing beyond English 
and the common rudiments of I.atia. This is not 
quite correct. Mr. Summers was, and it is pre- 
sumed is, a very respectable scholar. He wai 
livinff when this was first written, and w^as mastef 
of the Free School at Happesburg, in Norfolk. 

Another inaccuracy in that account must also be 
corrected. It is there stated, that at nine years of 
age, Person, and his youngest brother Thomas, 
were sent to the village school, kept by this Mr. 
Summers. But at this period, his brother Thomas 
was not born. It is further remarked in that 
publication, that the Rev. Mr. H. heard of Per- 
son’s extraordinary propensity for study. — -Of 
course, the writer could not possibly have knowii 
that Person’s father was Mr. H.’s parish-clerk. 

There is still another error in that memoir, of 
fio immediate consequence with regard to Person, 

but 
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but somewhat unaccountable, considering thfe 
quarter from which it proceeded. It is stated in the 
Athenffium, for Nov. p. 430, that Person married 
Mrs. Lunan, the sister of " Mr. Perry, Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, in 1795, and that she died of 
a decline in 1797. Whereas, the fact is, that Por- 
*oa married Mrs. Lunan, in Nov. 1795, and the 
lady died some time in the April following. The 
rest of the memoir is generally unexceptionable.- 
With respect to the eulogium passed at the conclu- 
sion of the article in the Morning Chronicle, 
these are the sentiments ipsissimis fere vei^bis, of 
Mrs. H. as expressed to an enquiring friend. 

“ I wish it had been suppressed. The Editor, £ 
have no doubt, had the most obliging intentions ia 
the world, when he represented me as an amiable, 
find accomplished woman ; but I really have no 
taste for such flattery. He must have known, from 
my situation in early life, that it was impossible I 
should possess any accomplishments. I wish not 
to be brought before the public ; my only ambition, 
is, at the clo^ of life fo have deserved the character 
©f having been a good wife to my husband, and a 
good mother to my children.” 

It is impossible to record these sentiments,’ with- 
out admiration of their good sense, modesty, and 
merit. It is with great satisfaction we are enabled 
subjoin, that this lady’s husband is a brewer at 

Coltishall, 
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Coltishall in Norfolk, extremely respectable, andf 
in flourishing circumstances. 

The sentiments of Mrs. H. as above ex- 
pressed, demonstrate great congeniality of feeling 
with her brother. No man was ever less assailable 
by flattery, or disliked it more ; nor could any one 
be possibly more averse than he was to be pointed 
out — digito prcetereuntium . — But let us proceed. 

At the age of nine, Person was placed under the 
care of the abovementioned Mr. Summers, by 
whom he was well grounded in Latin. He re- 
mained with him three years. At tw'elve, he was 
taken under the care of Mr. H. who was then 
employed in the education of his own children ; 
with him he also continued three years. By him he 
was introduced to Mr. Norris, of Witton, the ad- 
joining parish to Bacton ; and this gentleman be- 
came his professed patron. Pirst by his example, 
and afterwards by his strenuous recommendation, 
a subscription was set on foot for the general pur- 
poses of educating Person, and of maintaining him 
at the university. The individuals who interested 
themselvels about him, were highly respecta- 
ble, both with regard to their rank, their cha- 
racter, and their number. Among them was 
Bishop Bagot, one other Bishop, whose name has 
escaped. Sir George Baker, Dr. Poynter, Dr. 
Hammond Prebendary of Norwich, &c. Sir 

George 
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George Baker was tlie Treasurer. But there fTas 
a lady among them, whose zeal and anxiety con- 
cerning Person, surpassed perhaps that of her gen- 
tlemen coadjutors. This was Mrs. Mary Turner, 
the grand-daughter of Sir Charles Turner; she was 
related to Mr. Norris, by whom Person was intro- 
duced and recommended to her. She afterwards 
became his principal protector. Her house was 
always open to him, and whenever he returned from 
Eton, to pass his holidays in Norfolk, he enjoyed at 
Mrs. Turner’s house the most constant and unre- 
strained hospitality. 

She was afterwards entirely alienated from 
him; for which the following reasons have been 
alledged. She was very piously disposed, and 
was exceedingly anxious that Person should go 
into the church. The decision to which he 
came, of not subscribing to the articles, and con- 
sequently of resigning his Fellowship, was to her 
utterly incomprehensible, and exceedingly shocked 
and distressed her. But the publication of his 
Letters to Travis gave the coup de grace to our un- 
lucky friend. Some officious person represented 
this work to the old lady, as a calumnious attack 
upon Christianity, and as malignantly intended to 
call in question the truth of the Gospel.^ — It could 
only be the work of an apostate, an infidel, an 
abandoned reprobate. These circumstances pre- 

VOL. I. P vailed 
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vailed upon Mrs. Turner to alter her will, in which 
she had left him a very considerable sum of money. 
—He had only a legacy of 30/. We must now 
go back to our chronological order. 


CHAF# 



Amicus dulcis ut asquum est 
Quum mea compenset vitiis bona ; pluribus hisce 
Si modo plura mihi bona sunt, inclinet, amari 
Si volet — hac lege in trutina ponetur eadern* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the year 1774, when Porson was about four- 
teen years of age, and had been under the care of 
Mr. H. for two years, he had already discovered 
a most extraordinary quickness of parts. 

His acquirements, indeed, even at that early pe- 
riod, and his remarkable powers of abstraction and 
of memory, the force of his intellect in whatever 
direction it was excited, induced in the breast of 
Mr. Norris a desire of extending the scale of his 
education. — It was determined to send him to 
Eton. 

A circumstance relating to this event is commu- 
nicated by his family. So much out of the ordinary 

p S mode 
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mode of proceeding in similar cases, tiiat a little 
suspicion of its accuracy may, without offence, be 
indulged. It is stated by his relations, that pre- 
viously to his being admitted at Eton, Wr. Norris 
sent Porson to Cambridge, to be examined as to 
his proficiency in the classics, by the Greek Pi*o- 
fessor. — This was in the midsummer of 1774. It 
is added, that in his examination, he displayed so 
much talent, and such extensive acquirements, that 
he was sent to Eton in the following summer, v:z. 
in 1775. 

Now, if this really were the fact, it is more than 
probable tiiat such an incident never took place 
before, and can only be explained by the possible 
circumstance, that the Greek Professor, who was at 
that period Dr. ***^ was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Norris, and from a natural curiosity on his part, 
was entreated to perfcini this office. But there 
exists a still stronger reason for supposing there 
ixmst be some mistake in this matter. Many of his 
schoolfellows at Eton still survive, and they all 
aifinn, without any variation, that when Porson 
first went to Eton, he was not particularly distin- 
guished above the other boys, either for learning, 
acquirements, or studious habits. Further than 
this, it is said by one, who is well qualified to 
judge, that is, by no less a personage than the pre- 
sent amiable and learned , that as 

a boy. 
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a boy, he discovered but an indifferent taste, and in 
his compositions was very fond of mixing Greek 
with his Latin, as thus, “ mgemuere «-o6oj,” &c. &c. 

It may perhaps be the fact, that there is a little 
confusion and mistake with regard to dates. Per- 
son was necessarily and officially examined by the 
Greek Professor, when he sate, as it is termed, for 
the university scholarship ; and he might, after his 
admission at college, and befoi’e his actual resi- 
dence, go down to Cambridge from Eton, or, not 
improbably in some interval of the holidays, from 
his friends in Norfolk, for this particular purpose. 

It is very certain, that his contemporaries at 
Eton, with little, very little exception, do not re- 
member much about him. The following particulars 
concerning him at this period, may, however, be 
depended upon, being either communicated by him- 
self, or from authority which cannot be doubted. 

When at Eton, he wrote two dramatic pieces, 
and acted in them himself. All, however, that is 
remembered of either is, that one w'as more elabo- 
rate than the other, and indicated more of plot, in- 
genuity, and contrivance. — ^I’he title of it was, “ Out 
of the Frying-pan into the Fire.” 

The other was a shorter piece, of less importance, 
and was occasioned by sonae private circumstance, 
or anecdote, among the boys themselves. 

It 
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It is an extraordinary, but well attested fact con- 
cerning him, that the first book he ever read with 
attention was Chambers’s Dictionary, which he 
fairly and regularly perused from beginning to end. 
He was always fond of algebra, and was a very 
skilful algebraist. — He taught himself the princi- 
ples from the above dictionary. 

After Person left Eton to reside at Cambridge, 
a very long time elapsed without there being any 
intercourse between him and his family. This cir- 
cumstance has brought upon him, particularly in 
Norfolk, the severest censure. Yet that this appa- 
rent, and indeed culpable neglect, did not entirely 
arise from insensibility to the ties of nature and of 
blood, is very certain. — Porson was undoubtedly not 
deficient in filial reverence. His sister had not 
seen her brother for twenty-two years, when, in 
1 804, she wrote to inform him, that her father was 
exceedingly ill, and considered as being in great 
danger. Porson immediately went down to Nor- 
folk to see him, and at that time continued for seven 
weeks with his sister. The old gentleman reco- 
vered ; but when seized with his dying illness, two 
years afterwards, Porson W'as again written to by 
his sister, and again replied to her letter by his pre- 
sence. This was his last visit into Norfolk, when 
he passed a month at Coltishall. Now, it must be 
8 * acknowledged, 
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acknowledged, that these facts demonstrate any 
thing rather than filial ingratitude, and tell with the 
candid mind, more than a hundred idle stories to 
iiis disadvantage. The writer of this narrative has 
also a strong impression, that he used to send 
clothes and occasional presents to his brothers ; 
though he certainly did not write to any of the 
family, which, of course, they resented. He had, 
indeed, a very great repugnance to writing letters, 
and when he did so, his epistles were concise, stiff, 
and formal. — A specimen or two will hereafter be 
given. He certainly did not want sensibility; 
though his coldness, and reserve of demeanour, 
might reasonably excite the suspicion that he was 
unfeeling. 

He spent the evening with him, whose notes now 
record the fact, when the last year of his being per- 
mitted to retain the benefits of his fellowship, ex- 
pired. — It could not easily be obliterated from the 
memory. — His indignation at not being appointed to 
a lay fellowship in his college, then vacant; his re- 
sentment on perusing the letter which coldly apolo- 
gised for giving it to another, with a recommendation 
to him, which he felt as the bitterest insult, to take 
orders; the anguish he expressed at the gloom of 
his prospects, without a sixpence in the world ; his 
grief; and, finally, his tears; excited an impression 
of sympathy, which could never be forgotten. 

Aiiother 
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Another proof that he was not insensible of 
kindness, deserves also to be recorded. He had 
borrowed, on some occasion or other, of our Sexage- 
narian a sum of money. Of course, he was never 
asked for it, nor in the remotest degree reminded 
of it After an interval of more than four years, 
he came one day, in the fannliar manner to which 
he was accustomed, and said, “ I am come to dine, 
and have brought you the money I owe you — I 
suppose you thought I had forgotten it.” 

On his first arrival at college, he of course did 
not possess a very extensive library, and he used to 
go to the present Provost of Eton’s rooms, to read 
Suidas and Plutarch’s Morals; and even at that 
early period proposed some very curious critical 
emendations. 

A very singular circumstance occurred about this 
period, which there may be some who are able to 
explain — it is not attempted here. Some person 
or other had taken a copy of Eustathius from Eton 
college library, and had conveyed it to Cambridge, 
It was here lent to Person, who made excellent use 
of it. The following paragraph is verbatim from our 
manuscript. “ The book was afterwards returned to 
Eton college, where it now remains, it is to he hoped, 
as Bonaparte said of the Belvidere Apollo, pour 
jamais.’’’ The expression of “ it is to be hoped,” is 
made use of, because the very extraordinary fact not 
long since occurred of some most rare, curious, and 
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valuable books findbg tbeir way from the venerable 
precincts of a Catiiedral library, to the shelves of a 
private collection. — May the fate of this Eusta- 
thius be different ! At present, at least, whoever 
pleases may see it in Eton college library, enriched 
by a number of notes by Person in the margin.” 

Person had a very lofty mind, and was tenacious 
of his proper dignity. Where he was familiar and 
intimate, he w^as exceedingly condescending and 
good-natured. He was kind to children, and would 
often play with them, but he was at no pains to 
conceal his partiality, where there were several in 
one family. In one which he often visited, there 
was a little girl of whom he was exceedingly fond ; 
he often brought her trifling presents, wrote in her 
books, and distinguished her on every occasion, but 
she had a brother to whom, for no assignable rea- 
son, he never spoke, nor would in any respect, no- 
tice. He was also fond of female society, and 
though too frequently negligent of his person, was 
of the most obliging manners and behaviour, and 
would read a play, or recite, or do any thing that- 
was required. 

He was very fond of crab fish, and on one occa- 
sion, where he was very intimate, asked to have one 
for supper ; his friend jocularly said, that he should 
haye the finest in St. James’s Market, if he would 
go thither, buy, and bring it home himself. He 

disappeared 
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disappeared in an instant, and marched uncon- 
cerned through some of the most gay streets of 
London with the crab triumphantly in his hand. 

Much has been said of his irregularities. — ^That 
odious theme is left to others. With all his errors and 
eccentricities, he who wrote this, loved him much, 
bowed with reverence to his talents, and admiration 
to his learning, and acknowledged with gratitude 
the delight and benefit he received from his society 
and conversation. Yet Person by no means excelled 
in conversation ; he neither wrote nor spoke with 
facility. His elocution was perplexed and embar- 
rassed, except where he was exceedingly intimate ; 
but there was strong indication of intellect in his 
countenance, and whatever he said was manifestly 
founded on judgment, sense, and knowledge. Com- 
position was no less difficult to him. Upon one 
occasion, he undertook to write a dozen lines upon 
a subject which he had much turned in his mind, 
and with which he was exceedingly familiar. But 
the number of erasures and interlineations was so 
great as to render it hardly legible ; yet, when com- 
pleted, it was, and is, a memorial of his sagacity, 
acuteness, and erudition. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

It remains to record a few anecdotes of him, 
«ome of which, at least, do him the highest honour. 
Touring the whole period of his residence in Nor- 
folk with his sister, which altogether amounted to 
eleven weeks, he never drank more than two glasses 
of wine after dinner, and never touched a single 
drop of spirits, — He was most frequently satisfied 
with one glass of wine. He tallied familiarly with 
the family, joined them in their walks, and princi- 
pally amused himself with a Greek manuscript be- 
longing to Dr. Clark, which that traveller had 
brought home with him from Greece or Syria. 

He was, from his childhood, a very bad sleeper ; 
and it is to be feared, for it is no unusual case, that 
he may have been led to occasional indulgences 

with 
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with regard to wine, with the view of procuring 
sleep. But he was also of a very social disposition, 
and the universal desire of his company, might 
eventually cause this to be imposed upon. One 
thing, it is believed, may positively be insisted 
upon, that he was never guilty of any intempe- 
rance in solitude ; and his behaviour when under 
his sister’s roof, shows that he could easily accom- 
modate himself to the disposition and manners of 
the people among whom he was thrown. 

The anecdote next about to be related, will per- 
haps excite surpri 2 e in many, but its authenticity 
cannot be disputed. 

Person, when in Norfolk with his sister, went 
regularly to church, nor was he ever prevented from 
so doing, except when under the influence of one 
of the violent paroxysms of asthma, to which he 
was subject. — These were occasionally so formi- 
dable, that apprehensions were often entertained, 
that he would expire in the presence of his friends. 
On his first visit to Norfolk, in 1804, he accom- 
panied his brother-in-law to the adjoining village 
church of Horstead. Porson found that prepara- 
tions were made to administer the sacrament.-— 
When the usual service of prayers and sermon was 
ended, and they were about to leave the church, 
Porson stopped suddenly, and asked Mr. Hawes, 

if 
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if in his opiijion there would be any impropriety in 
his receiving the sacrament. Mr. Hawes instantly 
replied, “ certainly not.” Upon this, they both 
turned back, and received the communion together. 

This was an extraordinary fact ; and on the part 
of Person suggests a singular question. Perhaps 
he might feel some hesitation from the circumstance 
of his being a total stranger to the clergyman who 
officiated ; or perhaps it might have reference to the 
consciousness of his avowed non-conformity to the 
articles. The matter must remain undecided. 

Singular as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
that Person did not hold ■ ' • • in so high a 

degree of estimation as might have been expected 
from the exalted station, which this venerable per- 
sonage has invariably enjoyed in the kingdom of let- 
ters. It would be invidious, as it is quite unneces- 
sary, to be circumstantial ; but the fact was so. 

On one occasion, when this personage was en- 
joying his afternoon’s pipe, he turned triumphantly 
to the Greek Professor, and remarked, ‘^Person, 
with all your learning, I do not think you well 
versed in metaphysics.” “ I presume you mean 
your metaphysics,” was the reply. 

At another time, when something which this gen- 
tleman had written and published much interested 
the public attention, and occasioned many squibs, 

and 
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paragraphs, and controvei'sial letters in the news- 
papers, Person wrote the following epigram : 

“ Perturbed spirits spare your ink^ 

And beat your stupid brains no longer. 

Then to oblivion soon would sink. 

Your persecuted monger.” 

On the other hand, it is to be observed, that this 
eminent man, for so he was, invariably spoke of 
Person in terms of the highest admiration and 
regard. 

Whatever might be the case with respect to the 
person above alluded to, Person was never at any 
«pains to conceal his extreme contempt for Wake- 
field. There was at one time a seeming sort of 
friendly communication ; but whilst Wakefield 
aimed at being thought on a level with Person in 
point of attainments, this latter must unavoidably 
have felt the consciousness of his own great supe- 
riority.— Indeed, the difference between them was 
immense. Without disparagement to Wakefield, 
his warmest advocates must acknowledge, that 
although he formed his opinions hastily, he never 
failed to vindicate them with peremptory decision. 
In consequence of this eagerness and haste, his 
criticisms were frequently erroneous, arid his con- 
clusions false ; neither, if detected in error, would 
his pride allow him either to confess, or retract his 

faulh 



fault. The writer of this article once pointed out 
to him a very great error in his translation of the 
New Testament; he acknowledged it at the time, 
but the secojid edition appeared, and the same 
error was repeated: he might possibly have for- 
gotten it. Person, on the contrary, never declared 
or formed his critical opinions (for of such we are 
now speaking) hastily. — He patiently examined, 
seriously deliberated, and was generally correct ia 
his decisions ; nevertheless, he quietly listened to 
the arguments of opponents, and was neither irri- 
table nor pertinacious. How erroneous an estimate 
Wakefield had formed of Person, is sufficiently 
apparent from the Posthumous Letters between him 
and Mr. Fox. 

W. appears to tell that eminent Statesman, with, 
a sort of ill-natured exultation, that nine hundred 
errors had been detected in the edition of Heynes* 
Virgil, corrected, as he is pleased to call it, by 
Person. The fact is not so. The errors were cer- 
tainly very numerous ; but the office of press cor- 
rector was far beneath the dignity of Porson, and 
what mistakes there are, are principally confined 
to the notes, which a single glance from a critical 
reader, will in a moment detect and amend. The 
errors of the text, which is of more material impor- 
tance, did not exceed twenty in all the four volumes. 

Again, 
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Again, at p. 99, of the work above quoted, Mi*; 
Wakefield is pleased thus to express himself : after 
assigning two reasons for not having more fre<^uent 
intercourse with Person, he gives as a. third : 

“ The uninteresting insipidity of his society, as 
it is impossible to engage his mind on any topic of 
mutual enquiry, to procure his opinion on any au- 
thor, or on any passage of an author, or to elicit 
any conversation of any kind, to compensate for the 
time and attendance of his company. And as for 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of 
the least critical effort on them in his life. 

“ He is in general devoid of all human affections, 
but such as he has, are of a misanthropic quality ; 
nor do I think that any man exists, for whom his 
propensities rise to the lowest pitch of affection 
and esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Ly- 
cophron, 
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The vphole of the paragraph, and every particle 
of the affirmation which it contains, is as foolish as 
it is . false. Person’s conversation insipid ! The 
appeal may safely be made to many characters 
BOW living, to Dr. Parr, Dr. Charles, Burney, Judge 

Dampier, 
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Bampier, the Provost of Eton, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Perry, and to many, many 
others, whether his conversation among his intimate 
acquaintance, did not invariably and irresistibly de- 
monstrate intellect, information, and knowledge. 
That he was not very communicative with Mr. 
Wakefield on subjects of criticism and abstract 
erudition, may readily be accounted for. — He de- 
spised Wakefield’s attainments of this kind, in the 
first instance ; and in the next, had reason to ap- 
prehend that improper use might be made of what 
he might utter. Mr. Wakefield could not pretend 
to much of “ human affection” in the declaration 
of his controversial opinions, but cut and slashed, 
and threw his dirt about, without any compunctious 
feeling. 

' It may be asserted, without fear of Contradiction, 
that if any friend or acquaintance consulted the 
Greek Professor, on any difficult passage of any 
author, he readily communicated his aid, and would, 
if required, discuss such subjects in conversation. 

That our friend rvas not “ devoid of all human 
affections,’^ examples havfe already been adduced ; 
that he was “ misanthropic,” is an assertion equally 
absurd. He was, perhaps, too social ; and it was 
this love of society, which frequently betrayed him 
into inadvertencies. As to the Greek - quotation 
' VOL. I. Q 



tv-ith which this curious passage ends, all that can 
be said is, it does not apply to Porson. 

Mr. Wakefield proceeds to observe, “I will be 
content to forfeit the esteem and affection of all man- 
kind, whenever the least particle of envy or ma- 
lignity is found to mingle itself with my opinions ” 
Let the reader contrast this declaration with the 
letter, given in a preceding part of this narrative, 
and printed from his own hand-writing. Let him 
also compare this expression of Wakefield’s with 
the diatribe which he addressed to Porson, on his 
publication of the Hecuba. 

A few more anecdotes, from personal knowledge, 
shall close this part of our narrative. Porson once 
accompanied the Sexagenarian in a walk to High- 
gate. On their return, they were overtaken by 
a most violent rain, and both of them were 
thoroughly drenched to the skin. As soon as they 
arrived at home, warm and dry things were pre- 
pared for both ; but Porson obstinately refused to 
change his clothes. He drank three glasses of 
brandy, but sate in his wet things all the evening. 
The exhalation, of course, was not the most agree- 
able ; but he did not apparently suffer any subse- 
quent inconvenience. 

There was a lady, who was allied to some of the 
-best families in the kingdom, exceedingly agreeable, 
1 and 
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and very accomplished, who took great pleasure in 
the conversation and society of Person. He, on 
his part, was very partial to her ; and she it was 
•who was the occasion of his composing those ex- 
cellent Charades, which have found their way into 
many of the public prints, but of w'hich an accu- 
rate copy has no where hitherto appeared. They 
were principally composed in his walks from his 
chambers, to the house of the author of this nar- 
rative, and will be found in the Appendix, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

roilSON’s CHABACfEK. 

TT tS character will now be given, as it impressed 
the judgment of one who studied it much, and 
knew it well ; but the undertaking is somewhat ar- 
duous. There were blended in him very opposite 
qualities. In some things he appeared to be of 
the most unshaken firmness ; in others he was way- 
ward, capricious, and discovered the weakness of a 
child. Although in the former part of his life, more 
particularly, he w'ould not unfrequently confine 
himself for days together, in his chamber, and not 
suffer himself to be intruded upon by his most in- 
timate acquaintance, he hardly ever could resist 
the allurements of social converse, or the late and 
irregular houra to which they occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late hours, and generally, 
exhibited Dr. Johnson’s reluctance to go ta 
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bed, might naturally arise from 'the circumstance 
of his being from a child, a very bad sleeper. Per- 
son frequently spent his evenings with the present 
venerable Dean of Westminster, with Dr. Wingfield, 
with the late Bennet Langton, and with another 
friend in Westminster, with respect to whom, the 
following line used to be facetiously applied from 
Homer. 


rsrar/uv a^o ^viKov 

Yet he hardly ever failed passing some hours 
afterwards, at the Cyder Cellar, in Maiden-lane. 

The above individuals being all of them very 
regular in their hours, used to give him to under- 
stand, that he was not to stay after eleven o’clock, 
with the exception of Bennet Langton, who suffered 
him to remain till twelve ; corrupted in this instance 
perhaps, by Doctor Johnson. But so precise 
was Person in this particular, that although he 
never attempted to exceed the hour limited, he 
would never stir before. On one occasion, when 
from some incidental circumstance, the lady of the 
house gave a gentle hint, that she wished him to 
retire a little earlier, he looked at the clock, and ob- 
served with some quicknesi^ that it wanted a quar- 
ter of an hour of eleven. 
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In the former period of his early residence i« 
the metropolis, the absence of sleep hardly seemed 
.to annoy him. The first evening which he spent 
with Horne Tooke, he never thought of retiring 
till the harbinger of day gave warning to depart. 
Horne Tooke, on another occasion, contrived 
to find out the opportunity of requesting his com- 
pany, when he knew that he had been sitting up 
the whole of the night before. This, however, made 
no difference ; Person sate up the second night also 
till the hour of sun-rise. 

What shall we call it — waywardness, inconside- 
rateness, or ungraciousness ? but it is a well known 
fact, that he spent the day of his marriage with a 
very learned friend, now a Judge, without either 
Communicating the circumstance of his change of 
condition, or without attempting to stir till the 
hour prescribed by the family, obliged hiip to dpf 
part. 

The following anecdote he would often relate 
himself, with the greatest good humour. Jt is suf- 
ficiently no|;orious, that our friend was not repiark- 
ably attentive to the decoration of hjs person j 
indeed, he was at titqes disagreeably negligent. 
On one occasion, he went to visit the above-pienT 
tioned learned friend, where a gentleman, who did 
not know Porson, was waiting in anxioqs and injr 
patient expectation of the barbep. On Person’s 
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entering the library where the gentleman was sit- 
ting, he started up, and hastily said to Person, 
“ Are you the barber?” “ No, Sir,” replied Per- 
son, “ but I am a cunning shaver, much at your 
service.” 

When there was considerable fermentation in 
the literary world on the subject of the supposed 
Shakspeare Manuscripts, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals had visited Mr. Ireland’s 
house to inspect them, Porson, accompanied by a 
friend, went also. Many persons had been so im- 
posed upon as to be induced to subscribe their 
names to a form, previously drawn up, avowing 
their belief in the authenticity of the papers exhi- 
bited. Porson was called upon to do so likewise. 

No,” replied the Professor, “ I am always very 
reluctant in subscribing my name, and more parti- 
cularly to articles of faith.” 

The story of his pertinacity in twice transcribing 
the perplexed and intricate manuscript of the Lex- 
icon of Photius, has been well detailed in the Athe- 
naeum, and is perfectly true. 

An intimate friend of the Professor had a favourite 
old dog, whose death he exceedingly regretted, and 
asked Porson to give him an inscription, for the 
place in the garden where he was buried. After a 
timej Porson brought him the following, which was 
afterwards neatly cut in the antique manner, without 
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stops, on a white marble stone, and remained for 
many years where it was first deposited. 

THNTPIBONOCnAPArEICHNnaCrOAECHM- 

ANOHCEIS 

MHAEOMAirEAACHCEIKUNOCECTITAOOC 

EKAAUC©HNXE1PECAEK0NINCUNE©HKA- 

NANAKTOC 

OCMOUKAICTHAHTONAEXAPASEAOrON. 

A great many people, and learned people too, 
thought it an ancient inscription, and so it is, but 
the Professor omitted to say where he met w^th it. 
It is however to be found among the 

of Brunck and Jacobs, No. 755, and has 
been published in many other collections ; but first 
by J. Vossius on Pomponius Mela, p. 129. 

He was not .easily provoked to asperity of lan- 
guage by contradiction in argument, but he once 
was. A person of some literary pretensions, but who 
either did not know Person’s value, or neglected 
to show the estimate of it which it merited, at 
a dinner party, harassed, teazed, and tormented 
him, till at length he could endure it no longer, 
and rising from his chair, exclaimed with vehe-, 
mence, “ It is not in the power of thought to 
conceiye or words to express the contempt I hav^ 
for yoh, Mr. * * 

On 
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On his being appointed to the Greek Professor- 
ship, a gentleman who in his boyish days had 
shewn him great kindness, and who indeed being 
the agent of his first patron, was the dispenser also 
of that personage’s liberality to Person, wrote him 
a kind letter of congratulation. At the same time, 
not being acquainted with the nature of such 
things, he offered, if a sum of money was required 
to discharge the fees, or was necessary on his first 
entrance upon the office, to accommodate him with 
it Of this letter. Person took no notice. A second 
letter was dispatched, repeating the same kind offer; 
of this also, no notice was taken. The gentleman, 
w'as exasperated, and so far i-esented the neglect, 
that it is more than probable, his representation of 
this matter, was one of the causes of Person’s losing 
the very handsome legacy intended for him, tq 
which allusion has before been made. 

It is exceedingly difficult to explain the motive of 
Person’s behaviour on the above occasion. He was 
not insensible of the kindness, for he mentioned it 
to him who has recorded the fact, in terms of respect 
and thankfulness, and as an act which merited his 
gratitude. It might arise first from his extreme 
reluctance to letter-writing, which induced him to 
defer his reply till the time was past, and notice of 
it might seem unseasonable ; or he might not eX" 
actl^ like tlie terms in which the offer was conveyed, 

for 
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for it is more than probable that the letter com- 
menced with something like reproach, for the long 
and continued neglect of his earlier friends. What- 
ever might be the cause, it did him incalculable in- 
jury ; the person in question never forgave the 
neglect, nor would he ever afterwards endure to 
hear his name mentioned. He w^as moreover the 
legal adviser of the old lady, Mrs. Ann Turner, 
of whose early impressions in Person’s favour, 
mention has already been made. 

It must be acknowledged, that there was an occa- 
sional waywardness about Person, which defied the 
utmost sagacity of his friends to explain. No ex- 
ample of this can perhaps be more striking, than 
his behaviour with respect to Sir G * * * * B * * * *. 
Sir G * * * * was among his earliest as well as 
warmest friends. He was trustee for the money 
raised for his education at Eton and the Univer- 
sity ; his house w'as always open to him, and being 
an excellent scholar himself, he naturally watched, 
incited, and encouraged the progress of him whom 
he protected. Nay, Porson himself would always 
and willingly render his patron ample justice in ail 
these particulars ; yet all at once he ceased to go 
to bis house. From what motive, Sir G * * * «' 
always avowed himself entirely ignorant, nor in all 
probability was it ever known. The writer of this 
Memoir had once a conversation with Sir G**** 
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011 the subject; bespoke of Person without the 
smallest asperity or reproach, but declared that 
his behaviour in this respect was perfectly unac- 
fiountable. 


Cl^AF. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Our tale is now drawing to its close. The sub-, 
ject clings to the heart, and is parted with reluc- 
tantly. The circumstances attending the close of 
his life have been so minutely, and, to all appear- 
ance, faithfully narrated, as to call for no animad- 
version. His peculiarities and failings have been 
by some too harshly pointed out and commented 
upon, without due consideration of how exceed- 
ingly they were counterbalanced, by the most extra- 
ordinary and most valuable endowments. Of what 
importance is it, that when he shaved himself he 
would walk up and down his room, conversing with 
whomsoever might happen to be present; that he 
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Icnew the precise number of steps from his apart- 
ments to the houses of those of his friends, with 
whom he was most intimate, which, by the way, in 
the metropolis, must have been strongly indicative 
of a mind not easily made to swerve from its pur- 
pose ; that at one period he was remarkably fond 
of the theatre, and all at once, as it were, ceased to 
frequent it? The circumstance most remarkable 
concerning his habits and propensities is, that he 
latterly became a hoarder of money, and, when he 
died, had not less than two thousand pounds in the 
funds. All these, however, are minor subjects of 
reflection. In him, criticism lost the most able, 
most expert, most accomplished support of her 
sceptre ;■ — learning, one of its greatest ornaments. 
His knowledge w'as far more extensive than was 
generally understood, or imagined, or believed. — 
There are very few languages with which he had 
not some acquaintance. His discernment and 
acuteness in correcting what was corrupt, and ex- 
plaining what was difficult and perplexed, were 
almost intuitive; and, in addition to all this, his 
taste was elegant and correct. His recitations and 
repetitions were, it must be confessed, sometimes 
tedious and irksome, which would not, however, 
have been the case, unless they had been too often 
heard before ; for he never repeated any thing tiiat 

was 
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was not chjtfacterized by excellence, of sortie kind 
or other. One talent and quality he had, for which 
they who have hitherto exhibited biographical 
sketches of him, have not given him sufficient credit. 
—This was humour. 

To prove that he possessed this in no ordinary 
degree of perfection, appeal need only be made to 
the three witty and facetious letters which he in- 
jserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, with the sig- 
nature of “ Sundry Whereof ” The occasion was. 
The Life of Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins — Let 
the reader judge from one or two specimens. 

Addressing the Editor he says ; “ Have you read 
that divine book, ‘The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
L. L.D. by Sir John Hawkins, Knt ?’ Have you 
done any thing but read it, sinee it was first pub- 
lished ? For my own part, I scruple not to declare, 
that I could not rest till I had read it quite through, 
notes, digressions, index, and all. Then I could 
not rest till I had gone over it a sectmd time. I 
begin to think that increase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, for I have been reading it ever 
since. I am now in the midst of the sixteenth pe- 
rusal, and still I discover more beauties. I can 
think of nothing else — I can talk of nothing else, 
&c. &c. &c. 


** Read 
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Kead Hawkins cmce, and you can read no more. 
For all books hence appear so mean, so poor, 
Johnson’s a dunce; but still persist to read, 

And Haw'kins will be all the books you need.” 


Who would have expected this sally of facetionsi- 
ness from the grave and didactic Person ? 

After proposing to otfer, in a future letter, a few 
corrections and amendments, the first epistle thus 
concludes : 

“ In a statue from the hand of Phidias, I would 
not, if 1 could help it, have a single toe-nail amiss. 
And since the smallest speck is seen on snow, 1 am 
persuaded that the Knight himself will not be dis- 
pleased with a freedom which proceeds solely front 
esteem.” 

The second letter is still more pregnant with the 
truest humour. It is to be remembered that Per- 
son was himself an Etonian ; Sir John’s book bad 
been attacked in the Microcosm, a periodical work, 
by the upper boys at Eton, which fact is thus men- 
tioned by Person : 

“ Soon after the publication of Sir John’s book, 
a parcel of Eton boys, not having the fear of God 
before their eyes, &c. instead of playing truant, 
robbing orchards, annoying poultry, or performing 
any other part of their school exercises, fell fou^ 

ia 



In print, upon his Worship’s censure of Addison’s 
middling style ; and even sneered at the story of 
the Quaker, which I hold to be as good a thing as 
any in the volume. But what can you expect, as 
Lord Kaimes justly observes, from a school, where 
boys are taught to rob on the highway?” 

It is with genuine humour that Mister Sundry 
Whereof affects to doubt the genuineness of some 
pages in Sir John’s book. " The Knight’s style,” 
he observes, “ is clear and elegant, whilst that in 
which the circumstance is narrated of Dr. John- 
son’s parchment-covered book, is cloudy, incon- 
eistent, and embarrassed. He therefore begs to 
propose a few queriei^ of which the first is, 

“ Would a writer confessedly so exact in his 
choice of words, as the Knight, talk in this manner: 

‘ While he was preparing ‘ An accident hap- 
pened ?’ tAs if one should say of that unfortunate 
divine Dr. Dodd, an accident proved fatal to him | 
he happened to write another man’s name, &c.” — 
The whole of this epistle is full of the happiest 
irony. 

The point and humour of the third and con- 
cluding epistle is of a similar character. After 
premising certain canons of criticism, in which it is 
assumed, that “ Whenever Sir John Hawkins, in 
quoting any part of Johnson’s works, adopts a 

reading 
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reading different from the editions, it is to be re- 
placed in the text, and the other discarded. Thus, 
in the vulgar edition of London, vol. xi. of John- 
son’s Wor-ks, p. 319, we read, 

‘ And fixed on Cambria’s solitary shore, 

How much better is Sir John’s reading, 

* And fixed in Cambria’s solitary shore I’ 

“ 1 would not believe that Johnson wTOte other- 
wise, though Johnson himself should affirm it. 

“ Again, in the last number of the Rambler, 
Johnson says, or is made to say, ‘ I have endea- 
voured to refine our language to grammatical pu- 
rity.’ How tame, dull, flat, lifeless, insipid, pro- 
saic, &c. is this, compared to what the Knight has 
substituted—' grammar and purity P A fine in- 
stance of the figure, Hen dia duoin, like Virgil’s 
pateris et auro, or like — ; but I will not over- 
power you with my learning,” &c. 

The whole of this is admirable, and expressed 
in a style of the purest humour. 

Much of this same quality is also conspicuous 
in Person’s character of Gibbon, as it is given in 
his Preface to the Letters to Travis ; which cha- 

TOL. j. R racter 
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racier, notwithstanding its great severity, in- 
duced Gibbon to solicit an interview with Por- 
son. This accordingly took place, by the inter- 
vention of honest Peter Elmsley, and was once re- 
peated, but no acquaintance or further communi- 
cation ensued. Person was not of a disposition 
to pay court even to the most eminent characters ; 
and Gibbon then stood on the highest pinnacle of 
literary fame, and probably did not take the ne- 
cessary steps to secure Person’s further corres- 
pondence. 

With respect to the other branches of Person’s 
family, some errors have found their way into the 
public prints. His younger brother’s name was 
Thomas. He is mentioned first, because be re- 
ceived the same benefit, with respect to education, 
under IMr. Hewitt and Mr. Summers, as his elder 
brother, the Professor. Plis talents were thought 
by no means to be inferior ; he' was certainly an 
excellent scholar, or possessed the faculty of be- 
coming such. No efforts were, however, made in 
nis favour to obtain for him similar advantages. 
He became assistant to the Rev. Mr. Hepworth, 
a very respectable clergyman, and amiable man, who 
kept a school first atWymondham, in Norfolk, and 
afterwards was master of the free grammar school 
at North walsham. Thomas Person, on lea'v.u-a 
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Mr. Hepworth, opened a school at Fakenham, 
which is likewise in Norfolk. Here he married, 
and died young. The second brother, Henry Per- 
son, was not a scholar, but an admirable account- 
ant. Mrs. Hawes has already been mentioned. — 
She has five children. The eldest son was for a 
time a member of Benet College, Cambridge ; but 
he also had his scruples on the subject of subscrip- 
tion to the articles of the Church of England, and 
declined entering into orders. Though not disin- 
clined to literary pursuits, he thought, and thought 
justly, that literature as a profession, was but an 
indifferent speculation ; he resolved, therefore, to 
enter into more active life. — He is now at Buenos 
Ayres. 

Now, then, alas ! the moment is come, when we 
are to take a final leave of our illustrious friend. — 
Whatever were his errors, his failings, and his in- 
firmities, he was, as far as talent, learning, and in- 
tellectual distinction is concerned, a geeat mait. 
His loss will ever be deplored by those who inti- 
mately knew him; and the tenderest 'regret will, as 
long as life shall endure, be everlastingly excited, 
when memory brings to the view of him who writes 
this narrative, the instructive, interesting, and 
pleasing hours spent in his society. 

B 2 
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Munc unum Piurinii consentiuat 
Doctjrum doctissirnum fuisse 
Ricakbum Poksonum. 

EAN AE TI ^AINHTAI YMEN 
nPOSeEINAI H A4>EAAI 
EYXAPISTAMES 
EPPnSTE. 


CHAF. 



Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyias<infi 
Invenies : honainena pagina nostra sapit. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Proceed we next to one whose house Porson 
for a long series of years frequented with more fa- 
miliarity and regular intimacy, than that of almost 
any body else. The expression of regular intimacy 
is deliberately used ; for, in tliis respect, the Pro- 
fessor was particularly wayward. After visiting at 
a friend’s house, for perhaps four or five days in 
succession, he would abruptly, and without any 
assignable reason, absent himself for as many 
weeks. The individual of whom we are about to 
speak, did not in this respect fare better than his 
neighbours. This individual was 

# # # #^ 

It appears from the scattered memoranda, from 
which what follows has been compiled and ar- 
ranged, that our Sexagenarian’s acquaintance with 

him 



him commenced in childhood, but dilFerent places 
of education, and a different period of residence at 
the university, occasioned a separation for many 
years ; the connection was renewed, on again meet- 
ing in the metropolis. 

His history in few words is this : 

His father was a clergyman, and master of an 
endowed free-school in Yorkshire. He received a 
small number of private boarders into his house, 
which, with the addition of curacies, enabled him 
to live with respectability and comfort. The for- 
tunes of men often turn upon slight hinges, and he 
who has the sagacity to avail himself of the fa- 
vourable opportunities which present themselves, 
witiiout any imputation on his integrity, is justly 
eniitk'd to esteen^ and praise. 

1 1)6 eider Mr. * * * was a very good scholar, re- 
markably quick and intelligent, and, very differ- 
ently from the general herd of masters of seed- 
shops and seminaries, by courtesy ycleped board- 
ing schools, his plan of educating his pupils was 
admirable. He knew the right way, and pureued 
it : he was not satisfied with his boys having a sort 
of smattering of this book' and the other — what 
they knew, they knew efiectually ; for their know' - 
ledge was grounded on the most familiar intimacy 
witii grammar. He was also of a sociable and 

convivial 
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convivial temper, and exceedingly acceptable to the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 

fortunately for him, and, indeed, for his family, 
he served the curacy of a village (the name is now 
forgotten by the vi riter), where Lord * * *, who 
married the gay, alas ! too gay, daughter of Lord 

resided. Lord was at that 

time a great favor.rite with the Queen ; and, at the 
intercession of his daughter, his Lordship applied 
to her Majesty for a presentation to a great and 
popular seminary, for the subject of this article. 
The request was granted ; and thus the foundation 
of his future good fortune was permanently laid. 
But this was not all the good derived to the family 
from this splendid connection. — In process of time, 
the old gentleman, wh® well deserved it, obtained 
from the kindness of the same noble family, very 
valuable preferment. Another son also was en- 
abled from the same source to appear with great 
distinction in life, was confidentially and honour- 
ably employed in their affairs, and did at one time 
at least, if not now, represent in parliament one of 
the boroughs in this interest. 

But, to return to our immediate subject. He 
passed through the ordinary routine of a public 
school with credit, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge,' acquitted himself with great respectability, 

became 
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became a fellow of the society, and, at the usual 
period, entered into orders. He was for a time 
curate of the parish in which some of the relatives 
of that unfortunate India Captain who perished at 
sea in the Holwell, resided, and he preached on 
that occasion a funeral sermon which he was after- 
wards induced to publish. As far as recollection 
is of avail, the discourse was in every respect highly 
creditable to his sensibility and judgment. A va- 
cancy happening at the public school where he was 
educated, among the under masters, he removed 
thither, and most probably was invited to do so. 
After various gradations, he rose to the chief situa- 
tion, which he retained till his death. He obtained 
at different times, different pieces of preferment, 
and having always his house full of pupils, in all 
probability dietl opulent. 

His connection vvitb Person commenced at the 
univeioity, and was only interrupted by that which 
f'reaks all human bonds asunder — a summons to 
the grave. Different a« they were in the powers 
of intellect, and attainments of learning, properly so 
called, though it is by no means intended to insi- 
nuate, that this gentleman's talents and learning 
were not very highly reputable, yet there was a 
certain congeniality of mind and sentiment between 
him and Person, which tended to confii'm and ce- 
ment their intimacy. They took the same decided 

line 
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line in politics ; both were strenuous advocates, at 
first, at least, of the French Revolution, both asso- 
ciated intimately with its warmest defenders, and 
both were alike sceptical on certain points of eccle- 
siastical controversy. Of the subject of this article, 
it was facetiously remarked by a Barrister, who was 
one of his auditors, that having engaged to preach 
at Lincoln’s Inn, on Trinity Sunday, he preached 
against the Trinity. But perhaps by this remark 
no more was intended, than that the preacher did 
not enter very profoundly into the question, but 
rather permitted it to escape in a vapour of gene- 
rality. 

Both the.se wortliies were deluded enough to 
think Fox the true lover, and Pitt the decided 
enemy of his country. But what will not the spirit 
of party do ? Now, in our opinion, and in more 
instances than one. Fox was the enemy of his 
country. But we are well aware that these may be 
called prejudices on the other side ; and it is not in- 
tended to throw down the glove for political hos- 
tility in this narrative. To show, however, our 
candour, the following ingenious nonsense is in- 
serted, which some have given to Person, others to 
* * *. It is more probable to have been the pro- 
duction of the former, who had a great talent for 
splendid trifles ; for trifles they certainly are, even 
when such a genius sports with them. 


Oracula 
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OEACULA ECHUS 

BE BEI.I.O ET STATU NATIONIS. 

Hue adeSj hue acles presti!>, resonabilis Echo 

^HKa. 

Romamm credidi — oTs&sc xqu AAAEIN 

AAAEIN. 

Forsan & Gallic^, polyglotta, possis loqoi ? 

O gu’our. 

Et Anglica nostra non sit tibi prorsus igNOTA? 

KOTA. 

Eeiie, xaya> — ^si tibi non dis-PLICET* 

UICET. 

Quid tibi videtur, Dca! de hocce Gallico Bello ? 

HELL.O- 

IgnoscaSj, Cara, dicendum Anglic^, O, HELL ! 

O, HELL! 

Scilicet auctor hujus JBeili est ipse AwBOAOS. 

*0A02. 

Et instrumenta Diaboli boni regis Ministri sunt ? 

I Sunt. 

Niim isti regis Ministri sciunt quid faciunt ? 

^ Sciunt. 

Sed nobis, vili Pkbeculse, consilia sua dicere NOLUNT? 

NOLUNT. 

Audesiie tu, Dea! Belli veram dicere causam 

AUSIM. 

Equidem pugnari putavi, primb Libertatis aMORE- 

MaPE! 

Secundb 
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SecundJ* certamen esse pro sacra ConstitirtiONE . 

O NE! 

Sic tamen solet o Astva* crePAEE. 

A EE. 

Periclitari navigium, clamitat ille vaoxAHPOS. 

AHP02. 

Toy jSfZffjXsa, T8r Noptar, -mv ExxXyjtriav, xjySz/ ISIEUEIJy. 

NEW WINE. 

Non aliter, tamen ille Sobiius Dundassus loqni sOLET. 

OLET. 

AXX* aoT®* 0 Ilft>^TXa;yo®' rarar aiiroScj(,£Tai Twr XOPOTS 

o GOOSE. 

Etipse Wyndhamtjs devorat dictamina PfTl'I 

PITY! 

And even BURKE himself now listens to Dundass ' 

ASS! 

Hinc in Foxium, ^ptiSsoy, tantum concitatur ODII. 

- O, Dll! 

Qui tamen Patriam^ ut aiunt, maxum^! adAMAT. 

“ AMAT. 

Et enixJ; tnetur sacra Anglorum JURA. 

JURA. 

Qu^mj ergo, Anglorum Populus ingratus mihi viDETUR! 

DETUR. 

Ce peuple ne voit pas les miseres de la GUERRE. 

GUERES. 

Ni I’infink^ des maux qai doit s’en SUIVRE 

SUIVRE. 

Quot, quse&o, sant mala metuenda pro PaTRIA ? 

PRIA. 
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Tts-f hipisu, -rtzmn « ts^cfTfi sspt^OPAj 

a>OPA. 

Intelligo : sccunda calamitas erit iNE DIA. 

NH,AIAI 

Kau i TgfTajj ’yoyyva(ji&‘ tow Xtcov aarog’PHT 02 ? 

PHT02. 

Stotc Xour* ra%», 6s« ! afj^moy vcc vw 2irAN ? 

SIFAN. 

At caasas- BeDi ntHsdam dbtisd; — ^apert^ loQUERE 

QUiERE. 

Quaeram; — aXX« et xct 001 AOKER 

AOKEI. 

Peat^tre^ on fait la gnerre, en partie, pour plaire Au** ? 

Au **. 

Et sur tout, pour empfecber une reforme Des * * ? 

Des » * 

Et pour Stablir tm sjstcme de pure * ^ ^ 


Die mihi, quis erit bujusmodi Belli eventus? 

VENTUS. 

Scilicet, frustra tentamus istos subjicere GALLOS ? 

’AAAi^S. 

Trecamur ergo Deos, ut quam niaturim^ finiatur cert- 
AMEN. 

AMEN. 


Whoever iras the author of the above facetious- 
ness, was indebted for the idea to a book of no 
common occurrence, of which tlie title is “ Lusus 
Imaginis Joeosae sive Echus, a variis Poetis, variis 
hnguis et numeris exculti. Ex Bibliotheca Theo- 
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liori Doosas, LF* AccessitM. ScbooekiiDissertalfe 
de natora Soni et Echos. Ultrajecti. Ex officiam 
jEgidii Eomaii. Acad. Typog. 1538.’" 

The voiame consists of poems, in the style aad 
manner of that above printed, in Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Dutch, German, and English ; as 
for example : 

Echo in Nuptias 

Noblliss. Viri Henrici Van Eei>£ 2^ 
et Nobil. Virginis Donsic, quae 
maternum stemma ducit e familia 
Dominorum Van Reeben. 

Die age quern tlialamo deposcit hlia Reebek ? 

Eedem — num thalamo vota parata? rata. 

Num sponsum moresque probos adamabit? amaik 
Qualis ei eonjuiix ? res operosa ? rasa. 

QuaB pestis procul esse velis ? //s— optima virtus 
Conjugii quas sit, die mihi clamor ? amor^ 

Dicite saxa, thori quae spes, num foemina vel niaf 
Mas. At Posteritas quos sibi dicet avos ? 

Vos. Sibi num celebres Downas annecterc gaudet^ 
Audet — Quid spoaso dicere mane f mam — 

Num colet Henricus teaeram sine labe puellam ? 

Eliam — num magtium credet amare ? mare^ 

An mihi tarn ebari thalami fas dicere civis ? 

Si vis — at Musse si faveant ? aveani^ 

Num candor, doctriaa, boni cultura sodalii^ 

Et pr<?bitaos illi est uaica Thais f ais. 

C. Baeejrus. 


This 
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This Caspar, or Caspar Barlajus was a very 
learned ph3'sician of Antwerp, of whom Vossius 
says, “ Dubium Poeta melior an Philosopbus.” 
Many of his ^^orks are extant, and highly esteemed. 
But, to return to our subject. 

Let not such of * * *’s surviving friends as may 
peruse this article take offence, n hen it is asserted 
that he was not the most profound of scholars, nor 
was his taste the finest and most accurate in the 
world ; but he was certainly an excellent teacher, 
and many very eminent scholars have been pro- 
duced under his guidance. He was far from defi- 
cient in judgment, was possessed of excellent com- 
mon sense, and was wise enough to turn Ids fami- 
liar and intimate connection with Person to excel- 
lent use. Many a lecture on the Greek dramas 
has smacked sensibly of the Profes-^or. It is not 
known that he ever wrote any thing by which (the 
sermon above-mentioned excepted) his intellectual 
powers, or acquired attainments, can be brought to 
the test. The oration which follows in the Ap- 
pendix w’as undoubtedly of his composition. As 
one of Person’s has been exhibited, composed by 
him in very early youth, it should be noticed that 
the oration subjoined was produced not a great 
while before *** changed this state for.§. better. 

They w'ho are so disposed may there, if they 
please, enter into a critical examination and coin- 

t parison 
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parison of the Latinity of these two distinguished 
personages. We have something else to do. It is 
not pretended to say that the author of this last 
oration was defective in good taste with respect to 
literary composition, but it is rather extraordinai'j 
that so protracted a course of scholastic discipline 
did not create more. One thing is alike remark- 
able and certain, and was notorious to the pupils 
in almost every division of their classes, that their 
master had no great talent for versification. They 
who have seen the Masters of Westminster, of 
Eton, or Harrow, correct verse exercises, must be 
well aware of the extreme readiness, facility, and 
precision, with which a false quantity is detected, 
an unpoetical word erased, a better substituted, 
and every part of the rhythm accurately deter- 
mined. Whereas the learned man of whom we 
are speaking, made few or no remarks when cor- 
recting verse exercises, and was generally satisfied 
with putting a mark under the mistakes of his 
boobies. This is not intended to depreciate his - 
value as a schoolmaster. By no means ; as a mas- 
ter, he had the more useful and valuable qualities, 
though he could not be said to have had much of 
poetry in his composition. 

It is an old and generally received adage, “ a 
man is known by the company he keeps.” We 
will not altogether apply this to * * * in the 

present 
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present case, because it is most willingly cor? 
ceded that he had a great share of mildness and 
benevolence in his temper ; and perhaps it might 
be illiberal to infer, that his kindness to certain in- 
dividuals was the result of an entire congeniality 
and community of feeling. We trust that it was 
not, and more particularly with respect to one 
person, hereafter to be mentioned. 

Of the subject of this article, little more remains 
to be said, than that he died prematurely, and 
much lamented by an extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintance. It does not appear that he left 
behind him any thing with the view of publication, 
though among his manuscripts, particularly when 
his long intimacy with Person is remembered, there 
must probably have been many things well deserv- 
ing of public notice. 





Alterutil genus est eorum^ qui quanquam premiiiltiir <^r6 
alieno^ dominationem tamen expectant : rerum potiri voiuot^ 
honores quos quieta republica desperaut, perturbata cois«* 
sequi se posse aibitrantur* 


CHAPTER XL. 

The iadividual alluded to in the doiiclusion of 
the preceding article was 

than whom a more extraordinary character has not 
of late years, appeared as a candidate for public 
notice. 

He was born, if we mistake not, in the Island of 
St. Christopher’s, in the West-Indies. He was the 
presumed heir to considerable property, but this 
was the subject of legal dispute. In the interval, 
j * # ♦ # * was sent to England for his education, 
and being placed under the care of the late emi- 
nent surgeon, Mr. Bromfield, he was by that gen- 
tleman consigned to Doctor, at that time Mr, Parr. 
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Mr. Parr having been disappointed in his views of 
succeeding Dr. Sumner in the head mastership of 
Harrow school, had established himself in its vici- 
nity, at Stanmore, whither he brought with him 
many of his former pupils, sons of noblemen, and 
other distinguished persons. 

G * * * * * soon gave proofs of the greatest abi- 
lities, and had he, fortunately for himself and the 
world, pursued his natural propensities for lite- 
rary pursuits, he would, beyond all doubt, have 
shone as a star of the first magnitude, and avoided 
the miserable fate, which at a premature period, re- 
moved him from the world. But he w’as all fire — 
a, real child of the sun — without deliberation or re- 
flection, without care or thought of remoter conse- 
quences, he yielded implicitly to the first impulses 
of his mind, and was too proud and too lofty to 
retract or recede. Most unlucldly, at the moment 
when G *’*’** * was beginning tp feel the consci- 
ousness of his intellectual superiority, the poisonous 
aod malignant seeds of the French Revolutipn had 
shewn their germs above the surface of the earth, 
and were advancing to an ill-omened maturity. The 
delusive cry of liberty always impresses the youth- 
ful mind with an impatient ardpur, and when pro- 
perly disciplined and restrained, may afterwards 
display itself in the zeal of a sound and honest pa- 
triotism, and eventually become the parent of every 

manly 
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manly virtue. But when the object of this ardour 
takes a false name and wrong direction, when zeal 
is misled by an igttis fatnus, and not by the genuine 
flame of real liberty — ^when the name of liberty is 
made the stalking horse of ambition, the instrament 
of sdfish ends and motives, tne tool of the dema- 
gogue, the whoop of a low and sangmnary multi- 
tude, what great, what dire, and what deplorable 
mischiefs may be expected, we have too disastrous 
a proof in the source, progress, and history of the 
French Revolution. 

It was this false fire which led J**»*G**** 
astray, and with no ordinary deviation. It was 
not like the errer of an inconsiderate young man, 
who for a time obeys the impulse of some particular 
passion, but on reflection sees his danger, retraces 
his steps, and makes compensation by acknow- 
ledging his indiscretion, and afterwards pursuing 
the safe and straight line of duty. G * * * * * ail 
at once, like an unbroken colt, burst every check 
and restraint, and bounded away over hill' and 
dale, through' woods, over plains and rivers, with 
the impetuous and ungovernable fury of the wildest 
buffalo. The word liberty being once sounded iu 
his ears, he dressed up her image in the gaudiest 
hues of a vivid imagination, and bowed before 
it, with all the devotion of the most superstitious 
idolatry. 

s a 
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In the interval, however, but it is not pretended 
to be particularly accurate as to chronological pe- 
riods, G *■ * * * * returned to the West-Ipdies, where 
he married, and had a son and a daughter. There 
he left his wife and children, and coming back to 
England, immediately took an active part in the 
busy and perilous scenes which were then exhi- 
biting. His former and natural love of literature 
w’as totally forgotten, or rather absorbed, by the 
boundless prospects presented to his political am- 
bition. He had made some preparations to be 
called to the bar, but all ideas of entering upon 
any profession, were now contemptuously thrown 
aside, and conventions, corresponding societies, 
committees, delegates, &c. danced before his dis- 
turbed fancy, in all the mazes of political confu- 
sion. 

Finally, he became a zealous and active member 
of the Corresponding Society, and in the year 1793, 
had, what to his infatuated mind appeared no or- 
dinary distinction, the high honour of being elected 
with Maurice Margaret (par nobile fratrum) 
as a delegate to what was absurdly denominated the 
■British Convention, which assembled at Edin- 
hurgh. 

Ib'.it. he it permitted to pause awhile, and la- 
ment the wa 3 warduess of this man’s mind. There 
was no eminence in any profession to which he 

might 
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might not have aspired, and had he pursued any 
other path but the delusive one which obtained his 
partial preference, he might have lived in dignified 
independence, and left a revered and honoured 
name behind him. His temper, it must be con- 
fessed, was not of the most conciliating kind, and 
like most of the lovers of reform, and advocates of 
liberty and equality, he -was tyrannical, insolent, 
imperious, and overbearing. 

Among his other qualifications, he had consider- 
able theatrical talents, and w'hen very young, per- 
formed the arduous character of Zanga in the Re- 
venge, to the admiration and delight, of a numerous 
and very enlightened assembly. 

The individuals with whom he ostensibly lived in 
the greatest familiarity, were his old master, Dr. 
Parr, Mr. (now Sir James) Mackintosh, his old 
school-fellow, the Historian of Hindostan, Mr. She- 
ridan, Dr. Raine, and the editors of those papers 
more particularly pre-eminent in their opposi- 
tion to the measures of government, and their 
countenance of the Trench Revolution. 

But it is now well known, that he had other 
unavowed connections ; that, like Jafiier, he had 
his midnight divan, where he presided as Auto- 
cratist. His principles gave way, either to the 
contagion of the low and mean herd, with whom he 

finally 
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finally associated, or were made subservient to his 
political schemes and projects. He once had the 
candour to make this acknowledgment himself; 
but he ultimately threw off all regard to decorum ; 
lived in open licentiousness, and indulged in every 
sensual irregularity. 

His writings of a particular kind were very nu- 
merous, but chiefly consisted of small pamphlets, 
letters, and paragraphs ; all of them characterized 
vigour and acuteness. His most extensive 
work was entitled, “ A Convention the only Means 
of saving us from Ruin,” which was distinguished 
by its extraordinary boldness, and contemptuous 
disregard of existing authorities. 

The melancholy sequel of his story is w’ell known ; 
but it may be a public benefit, and operate as a 
beacon to the young and unwary, here to recapi- 
tulate It. The writer of this article saw him for 
the last time, when he was about to take his depar- 
ture for Scotland, to surrender himself for trial. 
He evaded the recollection of an old acquaintance. 
There was a haggard wildness in his looks, a dis- 
order in his air, a sort of despondency in his demea- 
nour, which made an indelible impression. 

He was Adp a long time confined in Newgate, on 
his way from Scotland to fulfil his sentence of trans- 
portation to Botany Bay. Here his pride was gra- 
tified, and his mental exacerbation soothed, by a 

crowd 
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crowd of visitors, some of whom were of no mean 
rank. It is singular to say, but the fact is indispu- 
table, that while he was in Newgate, orders for 
Drury-lane Theatre, with the signature of J * * * • 
G * * * * *, were admitted. This may well excite sur- 
prize, but when this was written, there were many 
living evidences able to bear testimony to the fact. 

Another thing too, which may at first view appear 
alike difficult of belief, is, that whilst he was in 
Newgate, Lord Melville (then Mr. Dundas) sent 
to him, and offered to be the instrument of obtain- 
ing his free pardon, on condition of his signing a 
paper, purporting his determination to conduct 
himself for the time to come, as a peaceable and 
quiet subject This he positively and ungraciously 
refused — refused too at a moment, when his health 
was obviously giving way to the irregularities of his 
life, and the perturbation of his mind ; when he 
had great reason to think, that he was going to certain 
and inevitable death. 

Various offers of money were made him by pri- 
vate persons : these also he pertinaciously rejected. 
He was well supplied elsewhere. ' One thing, how- 
ever, unfortunately for himself, he did not refuse, 
namely, that which undermined and finally de- 
stroyed his constitution — he indulged in the iatal 
habit of drinking spirits. He departed for the 
place of his destination, without any ostensible de- 
pression 
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pression of spirits, and, as might be anticipated, 
be returned no more. 

The writer of this sketch has heard, and so have 
aihy others, Person relate a singular anecdote of 

* * # * # fjg occasionally met Person, but 
though perhaps on one or two topics, there might 
exist something like community of sentiment be- 
tween them, intimacy was out of the question. 
^*****was too fierce and boisterous, and had 
of late years too much neglected those pursuits 
which absorbed Person's attention altogether, to 
make them at all likely to assimilate. 

Person was one morning at his solitary breakfast 
in the Temple, when G * * called upon him, 

accompanied by a female. He desired permission 
and materials to write a letter. After spending a 
considerable time, in reading, writing, altering, 
and consulting his female companion, be finished 
his letter, and returning thanks to the Professor, 
took his leave. 

Person saw no more of him for an interval of 
three years, when (and Person’s accuracy might 
always be trusted in what related to memory) on 
that very day three years, precisely th'e same scene 
was repeated. G * * * * * came a second time, at 
the same hour, accompanied by the same female, 
requested leave and materials to write a letter, con- 
sulted his companion as before, and having finished 

tvh^t 
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what he was about, ia like manner took his leave, 
and departed. Person saw him no more. 

Q # # # * * jgfj. 3^ gQjj . jjy benevolence of pri- 
vate friends, he was educated at the Charter-house, 
and is now occupied in some of the various branches 
of the law. 


CHAP, 



Dcsine blanditias et verba potentia quondam 
Perdei*, Hon ego sum stultus, ut ante fur. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

jj#*»** W****** 

The series of biographical sketches is for a time 
interrupted, to revert to the more immediate object 
of this narrative. Another work of considerable 
magnitude, undertaken by the writer of these 
Fragments, was proposed to, and accepted by, 
those most effectual patrons of literary men — the 
booksellers. This occasioned on his part a survey 
and examination of those more distinguished per- 
sonages, to whom an introduction had been ob- 
tained from the claim of literary attainments, with 
the view of selecting a patron for this new work. 
After due deliberation, the individual fixed upon 
was H***’^^ \y ^ *** ^ ^^ whom more here- 
after. He was accordingly solicited for the honour 
of his permission to prefix his name to the medi- 
tated publication, and this honour was graciously 
conceded. A difficulty now presented itself. An 
author rising slowly from obscurity, is apt for a 
while to be dazzled with the splendour of elevated 

rankj 
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rank, and to feel his powers somewhat depressed 
and awed, in the presence of rank and grandeur. 
There must, however, be a dedication to this great 
man, the coiflposition of which seemed more diffir 
cult and more formidable, than the execution of the 
proposed work itself, though of the extent of seve- 
ral volumes- It was, therefore, after many vain 
and unsatisfactory attempts, finally determined to 
call for external aid. This aid was at hand, and 
a Dedication w’as written by a powerful and friendly 
hand. 

As the Dedication itself, and the manner in which 
it was refused, seem to form no incurious literary 
anecdote, the reader, it is hoped, will be amused 
■with what follows, and may employ himself, if he 
shall think propw, in endeavouring, from a compa-' 
rison and analysis of the style, to discover who the 
friend was that supplied the 

Dedication. 

My Lord, 

Men of learning will see at a glance, and men of 
sensibility will strongly feel the propriety of the 
permission which I have requested, to dedicate 
such a work as * * * * to such a nobleman as the 
Earl of * * *. 

From the curious researches into antiquities, and 
the elegant disquisitions in criticism which adorn 

the 
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the work I have now the honour to lay before the 
public, under the protection of your exalted name, 
their minds will naturally be turned towards those 
numerous writings, with which you have enlightened 
and charmed your contemporaries, and in which 
posterity will acknowledge, that the most various 
erudition is happily united with judgment the most 
correct^ and taste the most refined. 

Like the worthies of whom we read in Greek 
and Roman story, you find in old age a calm and 
dignified consolation from the continuance of those 
studies, which, with the lustre of high birth, and 
amidst the fascinating allurements of ambition, 
you, my Lord, have devoted a long and honoura- 
ble life to the calmer and more ingenuous pursuits 
of litei'ature. 

Perhaps, my Lord, you feel new affiance in the 
wisdom of your choice, when you reflect on the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, which, big 
as they have been with awful events, and fatal as 
they may be to the fairest forms of society, leave * 


* Aliter. 

Lcsave in tlie sacred retreats of science some shelter to 
wise and good men, disgusted with the view of surrounding 
crimes, and alarmed at the prospect of impending woes. 

Or ihusy 

Leave some shelter to the contemplative scholar and the 
dispassionate philosophist. 

ill 
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ia the sacred retreats of science some shelter to the 
human mind, disgusted with the view of human 
crimes, and damped with the prospect of human 
woes. 


I have the honour to be, See. &c. 


' But all this would not do. The noble Lord de- 
clined all these fine things, in the following letter. 
OA si sic omnia. 


I do beg and beseech you, my good Sir, to for- 
give me, if I cannot possibly consent to receive 
the Dedication you were so kind and partial as to 
propose to me. I have, in the most positive and 
almost uncivil manner, refused a Dedication or two 
lately. Compliments on virtues which the persons 
addressed, like me, seldom possessed, are happily 
exploded, and laughed out of use. 

Next to being ashamed of having good qualities 
bestowed upon me to which I should have no title, 
it would hurt me to be praised for my erudition, 
which is most superficial, and on my trifling writ- 
ings, all of which turn on most trifling subjects. 
They amused me while writing them, may have 
amused a few persons, but have nothing solid enough 

'to ■' 
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to preserve tliem from being forgotten with other 
things of as light a nature. 

I would not have your judgment called in ques- 
tion hereafter, if somebody reading your work 
should ask, “ What are these writings of Lord 
Orford which this author so much commends ? 
Was Lord Orford more than one of the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease ?” Into that class 
I must sink, and I had rather do so imperceptibly, 
than be plunged down to it by the interposition of 
the hand of a friend, who could not gainsay the 
sentence. 

For your own sake, my good Sir, as well as in 
pity to my feelings, who am sore at your offering 
what I cannot accept, restrain the address to a 
"Piean f sic) inscription. You are allowed to be an 
e^ccellent * ♦ * How unclassic would a Dedi- 
cation in the old fashioned manner appear, if yc«j 
had published * * *^ and had ventured to prefix 
a Greek or Latin Dedication to some modern 
Lord, with a Gothic title ! 

Still less had these addresses been in vogue at 
Rome, would any Roman author have inscribed 
his work to Marcus, the incompetent son of Cicero, 
and tell the unfortunate offspring of so great a man 
of his high birth and declension of ambition. It 
would have excited a laugh on poor Marcus, who, 
whatever may have been said of him, had more 

sertse 
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sense than to leave proofs to the public of his ex- 
treme inferiority to his father. 

I am, dear Sir, with great regard, 

Your much obliged, 

[And I hope by your compliance with my earnest 
request to be your much more obliged] 

And obedient humble servant, 

* * # 


Another Dedica,tion was submitted to the noble 
Lord!s deliberation, but neitlier did this altogether 
satbfy him, as appears from the following expres- 
sion of his opinion. 

Dear Sir, 

I scarce know how to reply to your new flattering 
proposal. I am afraid of appearing guilty of af- 
fected modesty, and yet I must beg your pardon, 
if I most sincerely and seriously entreat you to 
drop all thoughts of complimenting me, and my 
house and collection. If there is truth in man, it 
would hurt, not give me satisfaction. 

If you could see my heart, and know what I think 
of myself, you would be convinced that I think 
myself unworthy of praise, and am so far from set- 

8 ting 
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ting value on any thing I have done, that could I 
recall time, and recommence my life, I have long 
been persuaded, that, thinking as I do now, nothing 
would induce me to appear on the stage of the 
public. 

Youth, great spirits, vanity, some flattery, (for I 
was a Prime Minister’s son) had made me believe 
I had some parts, and perhaps I had some, and on 
that rock I split ; for how vast the distance between 
some parts and genius, original genius, which I 
confess is so supremely my admiration, and so ho- 
nest is my pride, for that I never deny, that being 
conscious of not being a genius, I do not care a 
straw in which rank of mediocrity I may be placed. 
I tried before I was capable of judging myself, but 
having carefully ekamined and discovered my ex- 
treme inferiority to the objects of my admiration, 
I have passed sentence on my trifles, and hope 
nobody will think better of them than I do myseli^ 
and then they will soon obtain that oblivion, out of 
which I wish I ha'd never endeavoured to emerge. 

All this I allow, Sir, you will naturally doubt, 
yet the latter part of my life has been of a piece 
with my declaration. I have not only abandoned 
my mistaken vocation, but have been totally silent 
to some unjust attacks, because I did not choose 
my name should be mentioned when I could help 
it It Mull be therefore indulgent in a friend, to 

let 
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let me pa^ away unnoticed as I wish, and I should 
be a hypocrite ind^d, (which indeed I am not) if 
it were possible forme to receive compliments from 
a gendanan, whose abilides I respect so much as 
I do yours. I must have been laying perfidious 
snares -for flattery, or I must be sincere. I trust . 
your candour and charity will at least hope I am 
the latter, and that you will either punish my dissi- 
muladon, by disappointing it, or oblige me, as you 
will assuredly do, by dropping your intention. I 
am perfectly content with the honour of your friend- 
ship, and beseech you to let these be the last lines 
that I shall have occasion to write on the disagree- 
a.ble subject of * * *. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

# • # 

Means were contrived to appease the apprehen- 
sions and satisfy the scruples of the venerable Peer. 
The work was published under the sanction of his 
name, and is now out of print. 

That he did like the Dedication in its ultimate 
form, appears from the following. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg a thousand pardons for not returning your 
Preface, which I likfs much, and to which I could 

T T find 

rot. I. 



find bat one very slight correction to make, which 
I have marked with pencil- But I confess I waited 
anxiously for an assurance from you, that you would 
suppress the intended Dedication, which I should 
have been extremely sorry to have seen appear. 
I have this moment received that promise, and am 
infinitely obliged by your compliance. 

I shall be in town on Saturday, and happy to see 
you in Berkeley-square, when you shall have a mo- 
ment to bestow on 

Your obedient servant, 

* * # » 

9 


CHAP. 



Animus quod perdidit opfaf> 
Atque in praeterita se totus imagine versat. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

Our Sexagenarian knew and saw Lord ^ 
much atid often, both before and after he came to 
the title, the accession to which (whatever and 
however just may have been the imputation on 
his vanity) most assuredly was a vexation to him 
rather than a pleasure^ The first introduction of 
the parties in question to each other, was at one of 
those evening parties, contemptuously denominated 
Blue Stoaking Club. There was really nothing in 
these assemblies to provoke or justify contempt, 
for they in fact consisted of a considerable number, 
of very accomplished persons of both' sexes, and 
except that the entertainment was confined to con- 
versation, . with the occasional introduction of 
music, they were cheerful, interesting, and the 
vehicle of circulating much curious infornmtion on 
subjects of literature and science. The principal 
persons were Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Montague, Horace 
T 2 Walpole, 
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"Walpole, Sir Charles Blagden, the Miss Baillles, 
Lady Louisa Macdonald, the Miss Berries, Lady 
Ilerries, Mrs. John Hunter, the two Messrs. Ly- 
sous, Mr. (now Sir Everard) Home, Aleppo Russel, 
and a great many other very considerable persons 
both as to rank and talent. One of the principal 
houses of resort for these meetings, was John 
Hunter’s, and the old Philosopher himself occa- 
sionally mingled with the party, and enjoyed the 
social conversation. 

The first place, however, was, by a sort of com- 
mon consent, whenever he appeared among them, 
which was very often, assigned to H * * * * * 
y/ * * * f % He well deserved tlie distinction, 
on such occasions at least. His resources of anec- 
dote were inexhaustible ; Ids mode of communi- 
cating hat he knew, was easy, gracious, and ele- 
gant, as can be imagined. Jle was tlip last of the old 
school, after the death- of the veirerable Earl Bathurst, 
who, when he left tlie world, seepas not to have had a 
suryiving friend, to record his various talwits aad 
fccpipplisfaments. Yet Lord Bathirnst was a noble- 
paan of no ordinary, ■.ttainments, of admirable tast^ 
acute discernment, and great learning. Whoi io 
the decline of life, and his sight began to fail him, 
his relation and chaplain, the present Bishop of 
Norwich, used tp read die classics to him. The 
Bishop is known tp hf an excellent scholar, yet 

Lord 
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Lord Bathurst would every now and then stop him, 
and say, “ Harry, you read that passage as if you 
did not understand it ; let me hear you read it 
again.” He would then, with the greatest preci- 
sion, explain any difficulty which might have oc- 
curred, and was pleased with the opportunity of 
eotnmunicating what he knew. 

The reader, it is hoped, will excuse this digres- 
sion in favour of a great and good man ; but it is 
time to return to II ***** W ***** *. 

As far as verbkl communication went, or com- 
munication of what he retained in his memory, 
availed, all his stores were at the service of literary 
men, and many of our modern popular books owe 
much of their zest and interest to this sort of assist- 
ance received from Lord * * * *, Among other.s, 
Pennant’s London was very particularly indebted 
to his “ Reminiscences.” The Messrs’. Lysons will 
doubtless not deny their obligations of a similar 
kind, nor Mr. Nichols ; nor would the late Mr. 
Gmugh, nor Michael Lort, nor Michael Tyson, nor 
a great many others. Further than such commu- 
nication, with perhaps the exception of a scanty 
dinner at Straw beiry-hill, there is no instance on 
record of his liberality having proceeded. He cer- 
tainly was proud of being considered as a sort of 
patron of literature, and a friend to literary men, 
but he did not choose to purchase the pre-eminence 

at 
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at a higher price than a little flattery and praise, 
and a pudding neither over large nor over solid. 

Here two anecdotes occur not to be forgotten. 
Upon one occasion, a gentleman of no small lite- 
rary distinction, who had a sort of general in- 
vitation to his Vilja, was induced by a fine 
summer morning to pay his respects to Lord O, 
On his arrival, he w'as kindly greeted, and invited 
to stay and dine. The invitation was accepted. 
The noble Lord rang his bell, and on the appear- 
ance of his Swiss, enquired what there was for din- 
ner. “ Hashed mutton, my Lord,” was the reply, 

Let there be hashed mutton for two, as Mr. * * * 
is to dine with me.” In a very short time, the 
Swiss returned with a long face — “ My Lord, there 
is only hashed mutton for one.” The visitor made 
his apologies, engaged to come again at a 

more favourable opportunity, and left T m 

impransus. — N. B. His Lordship’s servants were 
alw’ays on board- w’ages. 

The other anecdote is not much less whimsical, 
and this relates to the waiter himself. 

On his first invitation to dinner with his Lordr 
ship, he accompanied Mr. K. There w'ere no 
other guests. The Sexagenarian presumed that he 
should for once enjoy the luxury of a splendid din- 
ner, and prepared himself accordingly. , Dinner 
was served, when to the poor author’s astonish- 
ment, 
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ment, one dish only smoked upon the noble boards 
and that too, as ill luck would have it, was a species 
of fish not very agreeable to the palate of the guest. 
He waited, however, in patience, and the fish was 
succeeded by a leg of mutton. Wae worth the 
man, who, in the pride and naughtiness of his heart, 
presumes to say any thing to the disparagement of 
a leg of mutton. The author, however, thought 
that he might have leg of mutton at home, and 
taking it for granted, that at a nobleman’s table, 
a second course would succeed, where there would 
be some tit-bit to pamper his appetite, he was 
very sparingly helped. Alas ! nothing else made 
its appearance. “ Well then,” exclaimed the dis- 
appointed visitor, “ I must make up with cheese.” 
His Lordship did not eat cheese. So to the great 
amusement of his companion, the poor author re- 
turned hungry, disconcerted, and half angry. He 
was, however, regaled on his arrival in Russel- 
street with a roast duck. 

With respect to Chatterton, the less, perhaps, 
that is said the better. We are certain of two 
things, that Chatterton made application to him 
for assistance, communicating, at the same time, 
testimonies of his necessities, and of his talents. 
In return, he i-eceivcd — nothing. 

The Rev. Mr. L * * * '*^ * was his chaplain, but 
it does not appear that he either gave him any pre- 
ferment, or used his interest to procure any thing 

for 



for him. He did once indeed put himself a little 
out of his way. Being called upon to ask a living 
for a poor clergyman, who, as he confessed, had 
claims upon him, he wrote the following letter to 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal, at a parti- 
cular period, when a Lord Chancellor had not yet 
been appointed. 

To the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal. 

“ The Earl of * * * * *^ not presuming o» 
having any claim to ask any favoilr of the Lords 
Commissioners, nor trespassing so far, hopes their 
Lordships will not think he takes too great a liberty 
in this address : but having been requested to give 
an attestation to the character and merit of a very 
worthy clergyman, who is a suitor to their Lord- 
ships for tlie vacant living of * * * *, Lord ***** 
cannot help bearing his testimony to the deserts of 
* * * *, whose virtues, great learning, and abili- 
ties, make him worthy of preferment, which arc in- 
ducements with Lord ***■»* to join his mite to 
these far more interesting recommendations, which 
be hopes will plead his pardon with theif Lordships 
for troubling them by this intrusion, 

This was a true courtier’s letter, and as such it 
was considered by the Lords Commissioners, who 
returned a ciyi} answer, $pd bestqwed'the prefer- 

ipept 
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ment elsewhere. Yet let us be permitted here to 
make an observation on the short-sightedness of 
man, and the limited penetration of the greatest 
human sagacity. Our disappointments are always 
in proportion to our hopes ; and as the expectation 
from such a:n interposition was very great, so was 
the mortification and regret which accompanied th« 
refusal. Yet had the petitioner, in the above in* 
stance, obtained what he so ardently hoped and 
so eagerly expected, it would eventually hav§ 
proved a severe injury and real misfortune. It 
would necessarily have removed him from the the- 
atre on which he was progressively advancing to 
reputation, and where his exertions subsequently 
obtained far greater and more desireable advan- 
tages. 


CHAT, 



Comis convivis nuaquara inclamare cliedtes^ 
Ad famuios nunquam tristia verba loqui ; 
Ut placidos mores, tranquillos sic cole manes, 
JEt cape ab ^ ^ munus — ^Amice Vale* 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

About this period, the fever of the French Re- 
volution was beginning to manifest its effects, in 
some of those horrible paroxysms of frenzy, which 
produced crimes that will for ever throw a stain 
upon the pages of French history. The alarm was 
contagious, and, in every part of Europe, infected 
the serious, reflecting, and, more particularly, the 
aged part of the community. In this country it 
w'as verily believed, that the apprehension of seeing 
the French atrocities perpetrated among us, acce- 
lerated the death of many individuals. The ami- 
able and excellent Mr. C * * *, endured such 
extreme and constant anxiety on this head, that it 
greatly disturbed his tranquillity, threw' a gloom 
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over his ordinary occupations and pursuits, under^ 
mined his health, and hastened his dissolution. 

Neither did Lord * * * * escape jthe panic. — - 
How great and serious was the perturbation of his 
mind, will sufficiently appear from the following 
letters, which, in other respects also, appear to be 
worth preserving. 


Sept. 24, 1792. 

You do me too much honour, dear Sir, in pro- 
posing to me to furnish you with observations on 
* * *, which you are so much more capable of ex- 
ecuting yourself. I flatter myself you do not think 
me vain enough to attempt it. Your own learning, 
and your familiarity with all tlie classic authors, 
render you more proper for the task than any raan. 
I, on the contrary, am most unqualified. It is long 
since I have been conversant with classic litera- 
ture — Greek I have quite forgotten; but, above 
all, I hold Seventy-five so debilitating an age to 
whatever may have been taken for parts, and have 
so long pitied authors of Senilia, that I am sure I 
will not degrade your work by mixing my dregs 
with it ; nor, by your good nature and good breed- 
ing, lay you under the difficulty of admitting or re- 
jecting what you, probably would find unworthy of 
being adopted. I have great satisfaction in read- 
ing 
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ing what you write ; but beg to be excused from 
writing for you to read. 

Most entirely do I agree wdth you, Sir, on all 
french politics-, and their consequences here — it is 
indeed to be forced to call assassinations and mas- 
sacres, politics. It is my opinion, like yours, that 
homicides should be received no where, much less 
monsters who proclaim rewards for murderers. — 
What can put a stop to such horrors sooner than 
shutting every country upon earth against unparal- 
leled criminals ? 

There may be inconvenicncies, no doubt, from a 
vast influx of the present poor refugees, but I con- 
fess I see more advantages. They wall spread their 
own, tind the calamities of their countryr — a neces- 
sary service, when some newspapers, paid by Jaco- 
bin, perhaps by Presbyterian, money, labour to de- 
fend, or conceal, or palliate such infernal scenes, 
which can oiily be done by men w'ho would kindle 
like tragedies here. The sufferers that arrive, 
many being Conscientious ecclesiastics, must, I 
should hope, be a Varning to the Catholics in Ire- 
land not to be the tools of the Dissenters there, 
and of another use they may certainly be : they 
will be the Attest and surest detectors of their dia- 
bolic countrymen, who are labouring mischief here, 
both openly and covertly. Of their covert trans- 
actions wC have d gloomy proof in the Drawer, who, 

having 
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having subscribed a guinea to the defence of Po- 
land, and redenianding it, received a guinea’s worth 
of Paine’s pamphlet in return. This fact evinces 
that the opening of that subscription was not, as it 
seemed to be, the most ridiculously impotent at- 
tempt that ever was made, but a deep-laid plan of 
political swindling. Had it produced a thousand 
or five thousand pounds, it would have removed 
Mount Athos as soon as have stopped one Russian 
soldier. No ! under colour of pity towards the ho- 
nest and to be lamented Poles, it is evident that it 
was a scheme for raising a new sum for dissemi- 
nating sedition, and therefore I wish the vile trick 
might be made public. — It may warn well meaning 
persons against being drawn into those subscrip- 
tions ; and such a base trick of swindling should 
be laid open and exposed in severe terms. 

I am just going to General * * * for a few 
days, and am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most sincere and obliged 
Humble servant, 


# # # # 
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Oct. 16 , 1792. 

I agree most sincerely and sadly with you. Dear 
Sir, in being shocked at the laineatable change 
scene , but am far from knowing more than you 
do, which are general reports ; nor whether there 
have been other causes than the evident, constant 
deluge, which have annihilated, for all good pur- 
poses, the Duke of Brunsw ick’s army. It is not 
less horrid to hear that the abominations of France, 
which had made us so rich, and promised such se- 
curity to us, should now tend to threaten us with 
something of similar evils. I say with somethings 
for, till this year, I did not conceive human nature 
capable of going such execrable lengths as it has 
done in France ; and therefore I grow diffident, and 
dare not pronounce any thing impossible. But, 
alas ! the subject is too vast for a letter. — May 
our apprehensions be too quick — may a favourable 
turn happen! Foresight and conjecture we find 
are most fallible ; and I have on all emergencies 
found them so. In my long life I have seen very 
black teras, but they vanished, and the sky cleared 
again. 

I am very sorry I cannot directly accept the 
kind offer you and Mr. K. are so good as to 

make 
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make me, but you shall hear from me again as soon 
as I am sure of my own movements. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Most sincerely, 

# * * * 


Extract from a Letter, dated 


% 

Dear Sir, 


Nov. 2, 1792. 


I thank you for your information on the two 
Latin words, and am persuaded you are perfectly 
right : Xenophon might be so too, in his solution 
of the Spartan permission of robbery. As he was 
very sensible, it is no wonder he tried to explain so 
seemingly gross a contradiction, as an allowance of 
theft, where there was a community of property. 

But, to say the truth, I little regard the asser- 
tions of most ancient authors, especially in their 
accounts of other countries than their own ; and 
even about their own, I do not give them implicit 
credit. They dealt little in the spirit of criticism, 
information was difficult to be obtained, nor did 
they pique themselves on accuracy, but set down 
whatever they heard, without examination. With 
' many 



•MiQy of the eonlr^ry «dv£®ta^, hOW little historio 
truth is to be ev^ jaow ! 

I wish the report of the delivery of the King 
and Queen of France were not still unauthenti- 
cated. One did wish to believe it, not only for their 
sakes, but as some excuse for the otherwise inex- 
plicable conduct of the King of Prussia. — ^He still' 
wants a Xenophon ; so do the Austrians too, who, 
with four times his numbers, do not make quite so 
sagacious a retreat. 

»«#*## Vain-glory shall not be 
one of my last acts. Visions I have certainly had, 
but they have been amply dispelled. I have seen 
a nolde seat built by a very wise man, who thought 
be had reasdn to expect it wwld remain to his pos- 
terity, as long as human foundations do in the ordi- 
nary course of things ; alas ! Sir, 1 have lived to 
be the last of that posterity, and to see tte glorious 
collection of pictures, that were the principal orna- 
ments of the house, gone to the North Pole, and 
to have the bousb remaining, half a ruin, on my 
hands. 

Forgive me, dear Sir, for dwelling so long o« 
tins article ,* not too long for my gratitude, which 
is perfect, but perhaps too full on my own senti- 
ments. But Ikhv could I do otherwise than open 
my mind to so obhgmg a friend, from whom I can- 
not conceal weaknesses, to which both my nature 

5 and 
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and my age have made me liable ? But they have 
not numbed my sensibility ; and, vphile I do exist, 
I shall be. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, See. 


Nov. 17, 1793. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been so much out of order for near four 
months, that quiet is absolutely necessary to me ; 
and I have remained here, to avoid every thing 
that could agitate or disturb me, French politics 
especially, which are so shocking, that I avoid all 
discussion of them as much as possible, and have 
quite declined seeing any of the Emigres in my 
neighbourhood, that I may not. hear details^ Some 
of the most criminal have, indeed, brought swift 
destruction on themselves ; and, as they have ex- 
ceeded all former ages in guilt, we may trust they 
will leave a lesson to mankind that will prevent 
their fury from being imitated. Pray excuse my 
saying more than that I am, 


Dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerel}-. 


' 


# #> 

Many 


vox. I, 





Alaiiy letters, of course, passed hi the interval ; 
but the next which presents itself as worthy of 
attention, is the following ; 

Dear Sir, 

You would have heard of me before this time, 
but I have not been well since I came hither, and 
I am going to London to-morrow', for a few days, 
as I am sorry to say the atmosphere of the town 
Agrees better with me than the air of the country ; 
at least, I find that change now and then is of use. 
However, I think of coming back on Monday, and 
if yon have half an hour to spare before, that day, 
I shall be vefy glad to see you in Berfceley-square. 

I approve extremely of *** ***^ and its tem- 
per, which will contribute to establish its reputation; 
though I do not doubt .but he will sometimes be 
provoked to sting those . who would wield daggers, 
if they dared. ^ — Though perh^s ridicule may have 
more effeet than nettles.! — Teach the people - to - 
langb at incendiaries, and they will hiss; and not 
huzza them. Montesquieu’s brief answer to the 
critics of his Esprit des Loix, and Voltaire’s Short 
Summary of the Nouvelle Eloise, were more felt 
and tasted than regular confutations, and are oftener 
resumed ; for the world does not supply readers 
eimugh for the daily mass of new publications : it 

must 
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liiust expect to be diverted, I mean at times, for it 
has not quick digestion enough to feed long oa 
solid food only. Nay, men who have sense to 
comprehend sound reasoning, are too few and too 
sedate to trumpet' the reputation of grave authors; 
and by pronouncing just and temperate judgments, 
(for such men do not exaggerate,)- they excite no 
curiosity in the herd of idle readers. The deepest 
'W’orks that have become standards, owe their cha- 
racters to length of time ; but periodic publications 
iriust make rapid impression, or are shoved aside 
by their own tribe ; and to acquire popularity, must 
gain noisy voices to their side. This is not the' 
most eligible ; but as the object of the * * * * is to 
serve his country by stemming error, and exposing 
its’ apostles^ the favour of the multitude must bes 
gained, and it is' necesisary to tickle them before 
they wull bite. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

* * » 

& 

Lord * * * retained, to the latest period of hjy 
life, his vivacity of conversation and powers of 
memory. The last anecdote which our Sexage- 
nariati heard him relate, was his explaining the 
resasori which induced him to seek for a town resi- 

V S dence 
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dence iii Berkclcy-square. In the time of Sir Ro* 
Ibert Walpole it was the established etiquette thati- 
the prime minister returned no visits ; it may pro- 
bably be so now. But, on his leaving office, Sir 
Robert took the earliest opportunity of visiting his 
iriends ; and one morning he happened to pass, for 
this purpose, through Berkeley-square, the whole 
of which had actually been built whilst he was 
minister, and he had never before seen R. He 
stopped tlie coachman, and desired to know where 
he was. — This incident alone prevailed upon his 
son, Horace, to take the first opportunity which 
offered, of purchasing a mansion in this place. 
^,One of his amusements in the latter part of his 
life, was to preserve all the seals of the numerous 
letters he received, in a china vase, which was 
placed upon his writing-table. Once a week he 
•examined them carefully, and putting aside such as 
were remai'kable or curious, he destroyed the rest ; 
and thus, as he observed, he obtained, on easy 
terms, a curious’ Collection of antique seals and 
gems. 

His breakfast service was of very beautiful 
Dresden china, which he never would permit any 
of the domestics to touch. — He always washed 
them, and put them away himself. 

His Lordship was applied to in a very compli- 
mentary letter from the late and last King of Po- 
land, 
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land, for a set of his Anecdotes of Painting. It 
was not till this occasion presented itself, that he 
had any idea of the scarcity or value of the books, 
which he printed at Strawberry Hill. 

The only copy he had was interleaved, and full 
of marginal notes, additions, and corrections. He 
would often good humouredly relate the extreme 
difficulty he found in procuring a copy of the 
w'ork, suitable, as to condition, to the rank of the 
Royal petitioner for it, as well as the chagrin he ex- 
perienced in being obliged to purchase it at the 
enormous price of forty guineas. 

The only classical work Lord * * * printed, 
was a beautiful edition of Lucan. The proof 
sheets were corrected by Cumberland, and consi- 
derable pains were bestowed upon it; nevertheless, 
though exceedingly scarce, and of high price, it is 
in no very great estimation for its accuracy. 

His establishment at his villa was not very 
splendid ; nor had his Lordship a very high cha- 
racter for hospitality. It w'as facetiously said 

by an author, who went to dine at — 

on invitation, that he returned as he went — exceed- 
ingly hungry. He had, however, his gala days, 
when splendour went hand in hand with plenty. 
But his servants were on board-wages ; and when 
alone, his Lordship lived on the very humblest 
fare, drinking only water. He w’as a dreadful 

niaitvi' 
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martyr to the gout, and the chalk-stones on his 
fingers were distressing to see : he held his pen witii 
diiBculty between his first and second finger. On the 
first symptoms of the approach of gout, he plunged 
his feet into cold water — by many thought a most 
desperate experiment, but from which he, of 
course, either received benefit, or conceived that 
he did. 

He was, in the truest sense of the w'ord, a per- 
fect courtier. He was consummately insincere;! 
and would compliment and flatter those in conver- 
sation, whom, in his correspondence, he sneered at 
and abused. This was, in a more particular man- 
ner, the case with some literary acquaintances, who, 
when he wanted their aid and information in the 
prosecution of any pursuit, were ostensibly very 
high indeed in his esteem; but, when he had 
got all he wanted, were either noticed wdth cold- 
ness, or made objects of his ridicule and contempt. 
This was remarkably the fact with respect to Ri- 
chard Gough, and Cole of Milton. 

He was accustomed to speak of those admirable 
specimens of satire, the Baviad and Mmviad, in 
terms of rapture : his expression w'as, “ it is sq 
soothing.” At the same time, more than one of 
the objects of that satire were among his “ dearest 
friends,” and complimented by him on their poetic 
talents. ^ 

Oq 
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On the first appearance of Dr. Darwin’s cele- 
brated poem on “ The Loves of the Plants,” he 
was extravagant in his commendation of it — “ we 
had seen nothing equal to it since the time of 
Pope.” His Lordship’s admiration of it cooled 
afterwards. He certainly had an elegant taste for 
poetry ; and his smaller compositions of this kind, 
are models in their way. He had no great e.x- 
tent of capacity, and very little learning; but he 
was undoubtedly a most entertaining companion, 
and a very polished and accomplished gentleman.^ 
So much for H. W, 





Tu procerum de stirpe solus prsegressas et ipsosi> 
Unde genus clarae nobilitatis erat^ 

Ore decens^ bonus ingenioj^ facundus — et omul 
Dexteritate vigens. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Loed L ^ 

As the reader has been introduced among the 
nobility, it may be permitted to linger with them a 
little longer, and pay a tribute of respect, esteem, 
and gratitude to one nobleman, who was learned 
himself, and a real friend and patron of learning in 
others. — Such w'as Lord L. 

This appears no unsuitable opportunity of 
making mention of an Opus Magnum, in which the 
Sexagenarian was very materially concerned, and 
which, as well it might, had the countenance of the 
Nobleman of whom mention is about to be made, 
and of every other real friend of the constitution of 
his country in church arid, state. 


There 
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There was a time in England, and a dire time 
it was, when the contagion of the French revolution 
had so infected our purer atmosphere, that the dis- 
loyal, ill-designing, and more profligate part of the 
community, dared to lise the language of violence, 
and of menace, to overawe and intimidate those 
whose sentiments they knew to be adverse to their 
own ; who had the presumption to prophesy, that 
church and state prejudices were coming to a 
speedjy issue in this country who had the inso- 
lence to use all their efforts to check and suppress 
the circulation of wljat the honest advocates of 
truth and order, wrote and published in vindication 
of their principles ; and even proceeded so far as 
to hold out threats to the individuals themselves, 
whom they affected, with equal absurdity and im- 
pertinence, to denominate “ Alarmists.” 

A sevenfold shield was wanted, beneath the pro- 
tectipn of which, the insidious and poisonous darts 
of the assailants might be repelled, and the wea- 
pons of those who fought for the good old causcj 
might be wielded with boldness and due effect- 
Before this, the channels of communication with 
the public were preoccupied by a faction ; the pure 
streams of truth were either obstructed in their 
progress, or contaminated in the very source ; the 
representations exhibited of things as they actually 
were, by the faithful pencils of loyalty and trae 

patriotism. 
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patriotisfii, were misrepfesentcd, defaced, defamed,, 
cidiculed, and treated with every mark of ignomin}'. 

This powerful shield was at length produced ; 
it was formed with no ordinary skill and laboui'i 
and proved of ito common strength. From this 
auspicious moment, matters began to assume a 
very different aspect. Religion and loyalty were 
enabled to defy, and to rise victorious over infide- 
lity and anarchy. The strong clear voice of trutir 
•was heard, and virtue triumphed. 

The subject is seducing; and memory Ungers 
■with pride and fondness on the eventful period. 

• Public gratitude followed the manifestation of pub- 
lic benefit. The individuals who most distinguished 
themselves in the effectual extension of this shield, 
as well as by the ardour, and fortitude, and dexte-r 
rity with which they used the weapons entrusted 
to them by their country, were not suffered to go 
without their reward. But the most grateful of 
all distinctions, -were the praises of such men as 
the venerable Archbishop Moore ; the protection, 
and countenance, and friendship of a Pitt, 
Bishops Barrington, Porteus, Tomline; the cour- 
tesies of a Windham ; and the friendship of a 
Loughborough. 

Of political connections, prejudices, and purf 
suits, it is not here intended to say any more — to 
do so, would open far too wide a field ; yet one 

remark; 
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reaiark ought to be made with respect to this "Noble 
Lord, that he was not the less reluctant to serve a 
man of learning, from the circumstance of his 
dilFering in opinion materially from himself, on 
certain political questions of great magnitude. 
For example, nothing is more notorious than the 
warm, strenuous, and active part which Lord 
Loughborough took against Mr. Hastings ; yet he 
not only endured, but admitted to his table, and, in 
gome degree, to his confidence, those who he 
well knew had been zealous advocates of that illus- 
trious person— had spoken, written, and, if we may 
go say, had fought in his behalf. Other instances 
plight be adduced. 

Perhaps he is the only Lord Chancellor, at least 
of mpdern times, who gave preferment to literary 
jnen, merely as such, and with no other introduc- 
tion or recommendation than the merit of their 
publications. His predecessor, Thurlow, had the 
character of being friendly to literary meiij but 
there is no example on record of his having acted 
with similar, and, if the expression be warranted ^ 
with such disinterested liberality, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Bishop Horsley alone. He gave, 

indeed, to , the translator of JEschylus, a pre- 

bendal stall in the Cathedral Church of Norwich; 
but this gentleman had the additional claim of 
Jiaving been his schoolfellow', at the very seminary 

•f 
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©f which he was afterwards master, namely, S 

in Norfolk. Even on this occasion, he did not act 
very graciously. 

Mr. P. on receiving notice of the favour in- 
tended for him, immediately came to town, to make 
personal acknowledgments of his gratitude. He 
called several times at Thurlow’s house, but could 
never obtain admission ; at length, he applied to 
his friend and neighbour, Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Wodehousc, and begged of him to see the Chan- 
cellor in the House of Peers, and ask when he 
might have the honour of waiting upon his Lord- 
ship, as he had been some days in town, and was 
anxious to return. Sir John accordingly did this, 
when the only answ’er he received was, “ Let him 
go home again, I want none of his Norfolk bows.’’ 

The. manners of Lord Loughborough, on the 
contrary, were conciliating and agreeable, and there 
was a kindness in his manner of granting a favour, 
which greatly enhanced its value. He would ofteq 
say, when he gave away preferment, and more par-- 
ticularly to those whose merit was their only recom- 
mendation to him, “ Go to my Secretary, and 
desire him to prepare the presentation for my Fiat 
immediately ; or I shall have some Duke or great 
man make application, whom I shall not be able ta 
refuse.” 

He 
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He was also particularly desirous of so giving 
his preferment away, that, if practicable, the pa- 
rishioners themselves might be satisfied. More 
than once, he has disappointed friends for whom he 
intended to provide, in consequence of petitions 
from parishioners, in favour of some meritorious 
curate. 

He was remarkably acute in discerning charac- 
ters, and in appreciating the justice of the preten- 
sions to literary reputation of those who were in- 
troduced to him. No work of particular emi- 
nence appeared, without his desiring to know the 
author, if he was not already acquainted with him ; 
and when in the enjoyment of his exalted office, 
would often deny himself to individuals of high 
rank, and prefer spending the evening in social 
conversation with literary friends. He was very 
fond of theatrical exhibitions, and more particu- 
larly so of Mrs. Siddons ; his conversation on such 
subjects, at his own table, was particularly lively, 
and indicative of a refined taste and sound judg- 
ment. . 

He was very curioils also, with respect to all new 
publications of voyages and travels ; but was much 
inclined to exercise a scrutinizing jealousy and sus- 
picion on the subject of their accuracy. He knew 
Bruce well, and respected him ; but often indulged 
in a good humoured laughter at aome of the more 

wonderful 
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wonderful parts of his narrative. He discovered 
much anxiety and curiosity when Park’s Travels 
first appeared; but as it was universally known 
that Bryan Edwards had a principal share in the 
arrangement and composition of that work, he 
without reserve expressed some doubts on certain 
passages. 

Our Sexagenarian was once reading to him from 
Park’s book the following paragraph : 

“ 5fy guide, who was a little way before me, 
wheeled his horse round in a moment, calling out 
something in the Foulah language, which I did not 
understand. I enquired in Mandingo what he 
meant. — IFara billi, bitti! a vei^ large lion, said 
ijp ; and made signs for me to ride away. But my' 
jiiJrse was too much fatigued, so we rode slowdy 
j^ast the bush from which the animal had given us' 
the alarm. Not' seeing any thing myself, however,- 
I thought my guide had been mistaken, when thtf 
Foulah sudd^Iy put his hand to his mouth, qx- 
dwtimg, Soubah an allahi ! God preserve us ! and 
to my great surprise, I then perceived a large red 
lion at a short distance from the bush, with his head 
couched between his fore-paws.” 

" On hearing this last part of the sentence, Lord 
Loughborbugh laughed heartily, and exclaimed with ’ 
good'humdur, “ I suppose it was the Lion oj 
Mrmtford:’ 

He 
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He had once a poor scholar at his table, who, 
among various things, had published some which 
were acceptable to his Lordship. He introduced 
the subject of the author's different works, and, 
addressing him, observed, “ I liked such a book of 
yours exceedingly — it did you much credit; but 

what could possibly induce you to print ” here 

he named another book. The guest bowed, and 
merely replied, “ Res angusta domi.” Lord Lough- 
borough replied, “ I am perfectly satisfied with 
your answer.” 

It has, however, been imputed to Lord Lough- 
borough, that he gave the literary men whom he ' 
distinguished, a mouthful only; and did not, even 
witii respect to the few for whom he professed the ' 
greatest esteem and regard, make any efforts to 
raise them to the more elevated honours of their 
profession. There may be some truth in this, arid 
more particularly so, as to one individual, who en- 
joyed, very deservedly, much of his society and 
friendship. Thurlow certainly did not lose’ sight 
of Horsley till he saw him seated upon the Epis- 
copal bench.' But at that period, the public atten- 
tion was much directed to the controversy between 
Priestley and Dr. Horsley : it was well known that 
Thurlow hated Priestley from the bottom of his 
heart ; and, indeed, whatever he might be practi- 
cally himself, he on all occasions manifested a consis- 

7 tent 
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tent deternainatiou to support the Established 
Church. He was familiarly acquainted with Beau- 
foy, the IMember for Yarmouth, in Norfolk, who 
was known to be a strict Dissenter, and the con- 
versation one day turning on the subject of religion, 

he said to Beaufoy, “ I would support your d d 

religion, if it was that of the state.” 

Beaufoy ought to have known him better ; but 
having had a Yarmouth Clergyman very particu- 
larly recommended to him by his Norfolk Consti- 
tuents, he thought he could not more effectually 
promote his clients’ interest, than by introducing- 
him to Thurlow, with whom he was going to dine. 
The scheme, however, failed altogether ; for after 
the first salutations, Thurlow turned to Beaufoy, 

and asked him why he brought his d d parson 

to him. 

The contrast between such rude and unfeeling 
abruptness, and the courteous and conciliating 
manners of Lord Loughborough, is particularly 
striking. The latter always received the humblest 
clergyman with graciousness and affability, and has 
often been heard to lament that his situation as 
Chancellor was very painful to him, from his 
being perpetually compelled to refuse petitions 
which had the strongest claims on his humanity. 
He would facetiously observe, that his greater 
livings gave him no trouble ; their designation was 

either 
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•Uher anticipated, or easily determined. But for 
bis smaller livings, he had always a multitude of 
applications, and seldom or ever one, without 
** seven or eight small children at the end of it.” 

This tribute of gratitude and sincere attach- 
ment, is most willingly rendered to a man, who, 
whatever might be his failings in the opinion of his 
political adversaries, must have had the unqualified 
praise of all, for acuteness, sagacity, and for all the 
best powers of intellect He was also a most po- 
lished gentleman ; he bore his high honours without 
insolence, and without oppressing his inferiors by 
an affected condescension^ conciliating all whp ap- 
proached him by his afiability and graciousness of 
manner. 


YOL. t 


X 


CHAJi 



Asclapone medico^ usus suin valde famiKariteo 
cum cousuetudo mihi jucunda fuit^ turn ars etiam^ quam 
sum expertus in valetudine meomm. In qua mihi cum ipsa 
scientia, turn etiam fidelltate^ benevolentiaque satisfecit.~ 
Hunc igitur tibi commendo. Oh si intelligat diligenter me 
scripsisse de sese. Erit mihi vehementer gratum. 


CHAPTEil XLVE 


Eminent Physicians. 

The manuscript of our friend next introduces 
another class of society ; different indeed from that 
of the Nobility, but no less estimable, nor at all 
less valuable. It may indeed admit of a question, 
whether) as far as literary men are interested, the 
warmest, truest, and kindest friends are not to be 
found amongst the professors of medicine. They 
are enlightened themselves ; they owe their success 
to talent, cultivated by labour, and improved by 
experience. To be accomplished in their art, they 
must necessarily be studious, addicted to science, 

aad 
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and proficients in the more elegant arts. They 
must consequently have a general sympathy with all 
who are engaged in scholastic pursuits ; and it is 
manifest that they have, for there are very few in- 
stances in which, when called upon, their advice is 
not, when the occasion justifies it, promptly and 
gratuitously communicated, and, very often, assist- 
ance given of a more extensive and substantial 
nature. 

Among those who were personally known to our 
Sexagenary, and who individually deserve the above 
tribute of esteem and commendation bestowed on 
the profession, were the late Dr. H. Dr. W. P. 
Drs. M. (father and son), Sir G. B. Dr. W. 
Dr. D. P. Dr. B. Dr. A. J. H. A. C. Sir E. H. 
and a long list of names besides, who w'ere, and 
perhaps are, an ornameixt to thf profession, and 
a common benefit to society. 

The beneyolence of Dr. H. was proverbial, long 
before his death; so was that of Dr. W. P. and of 
many others. Sir G. B. was the warm and zea- 
lous patron of Person ; and it probably was not 
his fault, that he did not through life, continue his 
friendly countenance. Some of these ^vorthies de- 
serve more particular and circumstantial notice, an4 
they shall have it. To begin with 
The P s. 

This ancient and truly amiable family were long 
resident in the county of Fife, D. P. the brother 

x.% of 
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ef Dr. W. P. and father of Dr.' D. was a Mnister 
of tlie Church of Scotland, and for more than iMty 
years presided over the Church of Dysart, where 
he was a most exemplai'y parish priest, and uni- 
versally beloved, for lie was indeed the father of 
his flock. 

His CM'iginal destination was the profession of 
medicine, and he had visited foreign cotmtries with 
such intention ; but be afterwards went into the 
church, and olEciated among bis parishioners botb, 
as pastor and physician. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary abilities,, possessed much wit and hu- 
mour^ and was indeed remarkable for the variety 
of bis talents. He had a very fine person, and 
the most agreeable and amiable manners. 

One of his brothers went into the army. Poor 
Jtlajor P. r be lost his life at the age ®f fifty-two, 
at the unfortunate battle of Bunker’s Hill, where- 
he commanded the corps of marines. When he 
fell, every man of those whom he commailided cried 
out; “ We have lost our father !” He was carried 
oflF the field on the shoulders of his son. 

His next brother, Dr. W. P. was, as is well 
known, very high in the profession of physic. Per- 
haps it may be asserted without fear of dispute or 
contradiction, that a more excellent and benevolent, 
character never exfeted. On the melancholy death 
of his brother, the Major, he instantly became th? 

father 
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father of his children : nqtus in fratrcm anhm pa- 
terni . — He was, in every respect, their protector, 
their guardian, and their friend. 

The fate of the Major’s family was somewhat 
singular-. Mrs. P. the mother of Df. David P. 
lived to a very aidvanced age, and survived five 
sons. Of these, four reached manhood, and ril 
obtained credit in their several professions. 

One of them was in the -navy, and Lieutenant 
of the Aurora frigate, which was lost in her pas- 
sage to the East Indies, having on board many dis- 
tinguished personages, and among them the J udges, 
Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Scroften, &c. Two more were 
in the army, both of whom certainly died in con- 
sequence of fatigues and hardships suffered in 
America. 

Of Dr. D. P. a great deal more is to be said. 

D. P. was the eldest son of Major P. and was 
brought up in the High School, at Edinburgh, 
wliither his mother removed after the death of her 
husband. He there got. great credit ; and Mr. 
French, the master under whose instruction he 
went through the first four classes, ever retained 
the sincerest attachment to him. When he left 
school, he removed to the University of Glasgow, 
where lie continued for a number of years. From 
Glasgow he again revisited Edinburgh, where, for 
some time, he attended lectures. From Edinburgh 

be 
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he proceeded to Cambridge, and was a member of 
Benet College. On taking his degree, he went to 
London, and became an inmate in the house of his 
uncle. Dr. W. P. After the death of his pro- 
tector, he progressively rose to the eminence and 
fortune which his abilities deserved, and which, 
from a very early period, they promised. Unfor- 
tunately, and at the very period when his practice 
rs as almost as extensive as it well could be, he rup- 
tured a blood vessel in the lungs, and, for the benefit 
of a milder climate, proceeded to Lisbon.. Here he 
continued for two years, but, though he returned 
convalescent, he deemed it expedient and necessary 
to circumscribe his practice, and, indeed, almost alto- 
gether to limit it to the families of his older friends 
and connections, which alone w'ere sufficiently nu- 
merous. The reputation, however, which he uni- 
versally obtained for sagacity and sound judgment, 
conipelled him, in.^ a manner, gradually to extend 
his circle, w hen, alas ! his career was lamentably 
shortened. He was constitutionally subject to sore 
throat, and generally slept with leeches by his side, 
to' be ready to^^ apply in case of any unfavourable 
symptoms. But, at a moment when his friends 
and he himself thought his health effectually re- 
stored, and he was again rising fast to the very 
head of his profession, he complained of a sore- 
ness in his throat. He thought very slightly of it 

at 
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at first, but, though attended by Dr. Baiilie and 
Sir Everard Home, both of whom were attached to 
him by the strongest possible ties of esteem and 
friendship, in three days he was a corpse. 

There seems to have been some misapprehension 
of his case; and perhaps his own suggestion on 
the subject of his malady, written by himself with 
a pencil, when he was- unable to speak, might 
not receive the attention it deserved. Be this as it 
may, nothing could exceed the grief of those who 
attended him, at the loss of one who, for a long 
series of years, had been their counsellor, their 
companion, and their friend. 

What opinion his medical friends entertained of 
his professional skill, may best be seen by the tri- 
bute of esteem and respect paid to his memory by 
Dr. William Heberden, in one of the best Harveian 
orations ever delivered at the College. 

In one year the world was deprived of the skill 
and sagacity of Dr. John Hunter and Dr. David 
Pitcairn, which Dr. Heberden thus emphatically 
deplores : 

“ Quibus autem lamentis, quo luctu Te Hun- . 
tere, et te Pitcairne prosequemur? quos vigentes 
adhuc mors occupavit, atque ambos unus annus 
nobis eripuit ? • Cognitione, prudentia, modera- 
tione animi prope aequales fuerunt. Fama quoque 
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utriqua par, sed alia alii. Alter militiae, domi alter 
clarus factus est. 

“ Quod si Hunterus in castris et infamibus In- 
dies Occidentalis locis, magna medendi diligentia 
celebritateni consecutus sit, non minus Pitcairnus 
de patria bene meritus est, qui Valetudinario Sancti 
Bartolomaei plures annos singulari laude prasfuit : 
in quo pauperes pene innumerabiles cura subleya- 
vit, multosque discipulos praeceptis ex re natis, ad 
medicinam faciendam optimfe instituit Nam fuit 
in illo gravitas et autoritas quanta magistrum decet, 
simul gratia et probitas quibus discentium animos 
mire ad se allexit. 

“ Postea relictis publicis muneribus- cum ad pri- 
yata totum se converterat, inter summi ordinis 
mgros occupatissimus vixit, donee adversa valetudo 
Ut abi caveret, monuisset. Turn sine moya Ulyssi- 
ponem se subduxit, ubi otiprn perinde ac salutem 
reciperet. Inde ut rediit. paueos modo curare con- 
Stituit, neque ut antea, mediis negotiorum ^ucti- 
bus se implicari sivdt Medicinam tamen adhuc 
-cxercebat, crespente etiam ajtate vegetior factiis, cum 
bo’^iinem temperantem, summum medicum, tantus 
improviso morbus oppresserit, ut prseclusis inflam- 
jnatione et tumore faucibus, vix diem unum atquq. 
alterum superesset. Lugeamus amici sortem hu- 
roanam ! lugeamus socips aniissos ! vel potius 
porum sic meininerimus ut quo):iescumqup de cla- 
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rissimk et beatissimis viris cogitemus, nosmetipsos 
ad virtutem accendere, et ad omne» fortunam pa- 
ratiores praestare videamur.” 

There could not possibly be given a more accu- 
rate, or more faithful portraiture of the man, than 
is exhibited in the above- truly classical extract : 
of his professional knowledge, skill, and sagacity, 
it cannot, therefore, be necessary to add a syllable. 

But be it permitted to one of those who knew him 
in the recesses of private life, witli no ordinary in- 
timacy, for almost forty years, to add yet a few 
sentences more. If he had not been precisely the 
character he was, he would not have resembled 
those from whom he descended. He was of the 
same family as the celebrated Dr. Archibald Pit- 
cairn, the wit, the scholar, and the poet. Perhaps 
he never wrote any thing with the view of publica/- 
tion ; but he very easily might, for his knowledge 
was extensive, his discernment acute, his judgment 
profound. He employed every leisure hour in 
reading, and was more particularly fond of voy- 
ages and travels. He was familiarly acquainted 
with the modern languages, but these, with nu- 
merous other endowments, entitled him merely to 
respect and esteem ; but all who knew him inti- 
mately, and enjoyed the benefit and happiness of 
his friendship, loved him with no common affec- 
tion. More particularly did he merit the appli- 
cation 
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cation of the motto applied to the picture of his 
uncle, Dr. William Pitcairn ; for a more generous,- 
affectionate, kind-hearted brother never existed ; 
truly might he be said to be “ notus in fratres et so- 
rores animi paterni.” He was occasionally warm in 
his temper; but in domestic society, gentle, amiable, 
facetious, and very much enjoying conversations in 
which wit, humour, and vivacity predominated. 

In the most disinterested manner, and with the 
greatest promptitude, he attended his more intimate 
friends, their children, and children’s children. 

Nor w'as he always contented with thus bene- 
volently giving them his valuable time ; in matters 
of particular urgency and exigence, his purse was 
equally at their service. Indeed, his generosity and 
kindness to those whom he knew, or thought, to be 
in need of his assistance, rendered hisibrtune far 
less considerable, than his very extensive and suc- 
cessful practice, might be presumed to have accu-^ 
mulatedi. 

Farewell, Pitcairn ! May the turf lie lightly on 
your ashes. This tribute is .not paid without great 
mental emotion in the writer, arising from the com- 
bined feelings of sorrow, affection, esteem and gra- 
titude. 

Kai riilo lyBV aoi ‘aa.waroiicas 

HJii vrgoffcfvKraiT’ a.v’ta.ts aJa ‘mvXa.tu 


CHAP. 



O Deroea istliuc est sapere, non quod ante pedes mods 
cst videre> sed etiain ilia qu® futura sunt, prospieere. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The transition seems easy, and, indeed, in a 
jnanner natural, from Dr. David P * * * * to 

Dr. B E. 

Both of them rose to the very height of their 
profession, by the exercise of similar talents, and 
distinguished by similar endowments. It miglit, 
indeed, be said of them, that they were « pene , 
gemelli, neque in ulla re valde dissimiles. Both 
were remarkable for a strenuous diligence in accom- 
plishing themselves in their profession; both were 
eminently gifted with strong sense, sound judgment, 
acute discrimination, and patient investigation.- 
They were, moreover, intimate from very early life. 
Dr. David P* * * * being accustomed to spend much 
©f his time, when very young, with the Rev. J. B. 
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father of Dr. M. B. who was Minister of Bothwell, 
in ,the county of Lanark; he was afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
Dr. M. B. ’s mother was the sister of Dr. W. H. 
the Physician, who founded the Museum well 
known by his name ; the unfortunate removal of 
which from the metropolis of England to Glasgow, 
furnishes incessant matter of regret to students of 
every denomination. This untoward circumstance 
is said principally to have been occasioned by the 
inadvertence or neglect of Lord North, when Prime 
Minister— a very culpable neglect, surely. It is 
affirmed, and generally believed, for it remains un- 
contradicted, that Dr. William Hunter would have 
presented this most rich, extensive, and valuable 
collection of manuscripts, books, coins, medals, 
subjects of natural history, anatomical preparations, 
&c. &c. to this nation, if the Minister would have 
given him, in any part of London, a space of 
ground large enough for the erection of a Museum 
to be called after his name. This was either ne- 
glected, forgotten, or refused. The consequence 
was, that Dr. H. after directing it to be preserved 
for the period of thirty years in its original situa- 
tion, bequeathed it finally to the University of 
Glasgow, whither it has, long since, been removed, 
and where it may be said, without any disparage- 
ment 
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ment of those who possess it, that its use is more 
drcumscribed, and, of consequence, its value less 
extensive and important. 

The management and superintendence of this 
Museum and its contents, for the period limited m 
the will, was assigned by Dr. Hunter to his nephew. 
Dr. Baillie, to Dr. David Pitcairn, and Dr. Combe, 
who were in common, and, as it were, with one 
feeling, most kind and liberal in the accommodation 
they afforded to literary men ; and sometimes, 
more particularly on a Sunday, might be seen 
assembled at the Museum, foreigners of distinction, 
eminent also for their learning, with some of the 
most illustrious philosophers and scholars of our 
own country. 

Here Dr. B. resided, reoKU'kable for his aflfability 
to all- strangers who were introduced to him, and, 
as ever afterwards, conspicuously eminent for 
sound, good sense, and extensive information. 

It is believed, that previously to his coming to 
England, he received his first rudiments of educa- 
tion at the High School of Edmburgh ; so that 
every circumstance and period of their lives had a 
natural tendency to confirm and cement the inti- 
macy between him and Dr. David Pitcairn. 

Dr. B * * *; * afterwards became a member of 
Baliol College, Oxfijrd. And here let us indulge a 

good- 
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^d humoured smile of wonder, in which the 
Doctor himself would hardly disdain to join ; that, 
notwithstanding his early introduction into this 
country, his familiar and continual intercourse 
with the most polished and enlightened English- 
men, he ever and strongly retained the dialect of 
his native land. 

Connected with Dr. Hunter’s Museum, in Great 
Windmill-street, was a Theatre of Anatomy, where 
Dr. *= * * * gave lectures, which w'ere the delight 
and admiration of all who attended them. Per- 
haps this truly eminent and amiable man would 
not be otfended at the suggestion, that the declen- 
sion of his friend p * * * »’s health, and his un- 
avoidable removal to Portugal, laid the first foun- 
dation of his fame, and opened the path to that 
extraordinary eminence which he has since attained. 
One tiling is Very certain, that at the period when 
p * # # *’g reputation was at the highest, and his 
practice almost without limit; Dr.B**** was rather 
known and esteemed as a skilful anatomist, than 
consulted as a physician, p * * * * however, who 
well knew and properly estimated his value, always 
and strongly recommended him, when circumstances 
prevented his own personal attendance; and still 
more particularly, when he left his practice and 
country, for change of atmosphere at Lisbon. 

6 With 



With his subsequent situation all are acquainted ; 
and, if he lives *, may he long enjoy the successful 
■eminence which his merit has attained. In one 
thing he strictly followed the steps of his friend and 
predecessor; notwithstanding his very extensive and 
most lucrative practice, he was as prompt as when 
his business w'as circumscribed in a small and nar- 
row circle, to attend to the necessities and sufferings 
©f his friends. He also appropriated some portion 
of his valuable time to the distresses of the poor. 
Though his fatigue was incessant, and more parti- 
cularly so, since the ever to be lamented indisposi- 
tion of the Sovereign ; and though, as he said of 
himself facetiously, “ I lead the life of a dog,” he 
is very abstemious, and never exceeds his pint of 
claret. 

If the writer were to indulge the strong pro- 
pensities of his mind with regard to this eminent 
personage, many pages might easily be filled. 

Those, indeed, were halcyon days, before the 
Doctor “ led the life of a dog,” and when he conde- 
scended to share the frugal and humble repasts of 
an obscure author, which however, he enlivened by 

* It is to be remembered that these memoranda were 
written in some situation remote from the metropolis, and 
some time after the Sexagenarian had lived in obscure re- 
tirement. 
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his good humour, and enriclied by his abundant 
information upon all subjects. 

The subject of this article, if he ever should peruse 

is affectionately entreated to forgive a litfle, but 
Very pardonable instance of nationality, of a nature 
very general indeed, and therefore implying no in- 
dkidual infirmity. 

It had been remarked in the vivacity of conver- 
sation, that the Scotch were so jealous of literary 
superiority, that they would not allow it in any 
branch of science to an Englishman ; and that if a 
proficient in chemistry, natural philosophy, mathe- 
matics, Greek, or Latin were named, bang a native 
of any other country than Scotland, if a Scotchman 
were present, he would immediately name one of 
his own countrymen as his superior. This was dis- 
cussed with a good deal of pleasantry on all sides, 
when, after the introduction of other matters, the 
subject of Greek was started by one of the com- 
pany ; upon which, a friend of Professor Person 
observed, that he believed it to be universally ac- 
knowledged that Porson was, without competition, 
the first Greek scholar in Europe. Our excellent 
friend would by no means acknowledge this, but 
affirmed tiiat Mr. Professor of Glasgow, was 
fully qualified to dispute the palm with Pprson.-^ 
The consequence of the remark was, a general 

apd 



and good-humoured laugh at the Doctor’s na- 
tionality. 

There can be no harm in saying a word or two 
of E. H. perhaps the most sagacious and most 
skilful, certainly the most philosophical, of our 
surgeons. 

He was the son of a Mr. H. Avho was a surgeon 

in the army. His mother’s name was H n ; 

he was educated at Westminster School, and on 
leaving it, went to reside with his brother-in law, 
the celebrated J. H. ; from him he derived not only 
his surgical knowledge, but his ardour for original 
investigation. But he resided for some time in the 
family of Sir Archibald Campbell, in the West 
Indies, to which region he went, as an army sur- 
geon. His success in his profession has been de- 
servedly as great as could have been imagined by 
others, or expected by himself.: — Honour and 
affluence have crowned his diligence. 

He married a very amiable widow, by whom he 
had several children. 

He has a roughness of manner externally, which 
is forbidding, and has offended many, but be- 
neath, he has a h^art alive to the warmest feelings 
of friendship ; and there are a great many who 
have known him from his boyish days, who con- 
tinue most sincerely and affectionately attached to 
him. 

VOL. I. Y In 
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In his professional character he has been invari- 
ably kind and liberal, frequently having put himself 
to great inconvenience, and certain loss of the fair 
advantages of his situation, to sooth the sufferings 
of friends, and whole families of friends, by the in- 
terposition of his sagacity and skill. 

If every medical personage were specifically in- 
troduced, who was familiarly known to the writer, 
and respected by him, either for their literary dis- 
tinction, professional merit, or social qualities, the 
catalogue would be very long indeed, and the work 
extended to an undue length. The list would con- 
tain, besides the names already mentioned, a great 
many others ; — of the late most ingenious John 
Hunter, Sir William John Fordyce, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Creighton, who after- 
wards went to Russia, Dr. Pelham Wari'en, Drs. 
Monro, father and son. Dr. Bland, Dr. Taylor, of 
Reading, Dr. Cruickshanks, &c. &c. 

Private friendship pauses awhile, to pay a well 
deserved tribute to Dr. A e. 

He was educated either in Cumberland or West- 
morland, from whence he removed to Ti'inity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he so eminently distinguished 
himself, that he was the senior wrangler of his 
year. 

Talents and judgment like his could not fail of 
succeeding in the metropolis ; and accordingly, 
it appears that when our Sexagenarian left it, he 

was 
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was progressively ascending to the very height of 
his profession, and it could not be easy to deter- 
mine whether he was more entitled to esteemfor 
his professional, or to aftection for his amiable 
and social qualities. There is no situation which 
Dr. A. would not have improved and adorned, his 
knowledge being so various, his information and his 
judgment so profound. But he was peculiarly qua- 
lified for that in which he became deservedly eminent. 
He discriminated the peculiarity of a case with extra- 
ordinary promptitude, and he acted with correspond- 
ing decision. Human sagacity is liable to error, the 
most perfect of human wisdom is oftentimes de- 
ceived and misled. This was seldom the case with 
him of whom we are speaking, nor is there a single 
memorable instance on record, marked by the fai- 
lure of his comprehension, in the injury sustained 
by his misapprehension of the case which required 
his deliberation. Be this as it may, his assiduous 
attention, his kindness, his sympathy, when pri- 
vate friendship called for his interposition, de- 
mands a more extended panegyric than it is compath* 
ble with the object of this work to bestow. 
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Set ce vaste sujet si j^allois tout tracer 
Tu verrois sous ma main des tomes s’ainagseFi, 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

X'l’ will somewhat and perhaps not disagreeably 
diversify the narrative, if we here insert a section 
from the manuscript, composed evidently with 
some pains, but wholly detached from every thing 
else. This is a brief account of females, distin- 
guished by their love of, or proficiency in, litera- 
ture, to whom, in a protracted series of years, our 
Sexagenarian was introduced. 

( Loquitur amicus tioster.) 

To such ladies the appellation of “ Blue Stcjck- 
ing” has been frequently and contemptuously, though 
impertinently applied. Among these personages, 
many were or are ornaments to society, patterns 
to the rising geernation as Christians, parents, and 
friends, endowed with the most amiable virtues and 
excellent accomplishments. The first, indeed, of 
whom mention will be made, may not,^ perhaps, 

deserve 
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deserve a place in the above distinguished and me 
ritorious class, but she was a most extraordinary 
character, and excited, from the eccentricities of 
her conduct and manners, much curiosity and at- 
tention from her contemporaries. This person 
was— 

Mrs. H . 

She was the sister of John Wilkes, of famous 
memory, had a large portion of his intellectual en- 
dowments, and was very little his inferior in viva- 
city, humour, and wit. She was married first to 
an opulent merchant, who was succeeded in his 
business by his head clerk, Mr. Hayley, whose 
fortunes were made by his obtaining the hand of the 
widow. He was afterwards Alderman Hayley, and 
was a near relation of Hayley, the poet. He was 
a plain, sensible, good sort of man, wholly ab- 
sorbed in commercial pursuits, and soon found 
it expedient, for the sake of a quiet life, to suffer 
his cara sposa to do as she liked. Sh« was ex- 
ceedingly well informed, had read a great deal, 
possessed a fine taste, and, with respect to literary 
merit, considerable judgment. She accordingly 
sought, with much avidity, the society of those who 
were distinguished in the world by their talents and 
their writings. When the expression of those is 
used, it must be understood to apply to men only, 
for on all occasions she was at no ^ains to conceal 

her 



her contemptuous opinion of her own sex ; and it 
was no uncommon thing to see her at table, sur- 
rounded with ten or twelve eminent men, without a 
single female. 

She had great conversation talents, and unfortu- 
nately, like her brother, she seldom permitted any 
ideas of religion, or even of delicacy, to impose a 
restraint upon her observations. 

Her disregard of propriety was also and conspi- 
cuously manifested on other occasions. She inva- 
riably attended all the more remarkable trials at 
the Old Bailey, where she regularly had a certain 
place reserved for her. When the discussion or 
trial was of such a nature, that decorum, and in- 
deed the Judges themselves, desired women to 
withdraw, she never stirred from her place, but 
persisted in remaining to hear the whole, with the 
most unmoved and unblushing earnestness of attenr 
tion. 

She every summer made an excursion to such 
parts of the kingdom as she had not before visited, 
and was always accompanied by a single male 
friend, who for a great number of years was an 
American gentleman, connected with thp house of 
Hayley by the ties of mercantile interests. Upon 
one occasion, she visited the Highlands with this 
gentleman, and though accustprped to a very luxur 
fMus style pf living, she subrnitted to the greatest 
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privations and hardships in the indulgence of her 
curiosity. This indeed was unhounded 5 it extended 
to the manufactories, manners, high and low, and 
worse than low, in whatever place she visited. 
Her professed object was to sec every body, and 
every thing, which deserved or excited attention. 

The season in which she visited the Highlands 
proved moreover to be very wet and tempestuous, 
and the character of her mind cannot perhaps be 
more accurately delineated, than by an extract of a 
letter which she wrote to her brother, John Wilkes, 
from Scotland. It began— 

“ Dear Brother, 

“ The rain has been and still is so incessant, 
that I have serious intentions of constructing ano- 
ther ark, into which, however, I shall be exceed- 
ingly scrupulous whom I admit. As 1 know your 
particular taste, I shall have a cabin for your use, 
fitted up and adorned with scripture and other 
prints. But I will on no consideration whatever 
suffer any unclean animals to enter ; for example, 
nothing shall prevail upon me to admit either Scotch 
men or Scotch women,” &c. &c. 

The whole of the epistle was of the same strain 
and character, full of wit, humour, and ingenious 
(however, unjust) raillery. 

Sh6 
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She had a house after her husband’s death, and 
perhaps before, at Bromley ; the measured distance 
of which from her town residence in Great Alifie- 
street, Goodman ’s-ficlds, was precisely ten miles. 
She had four beautiful black horses, and on enter- 
ing her carriage, she never failed to take her watch 
in her hand, and her coachman was sui'e to have a 
sorry bout of it, if he exceeded the space of an 
hour either going or coming. She had also a strong 
predilection for the drama, had a box at each 
of the theatres, and generally went from one house 
. to another. She was most particularly fond of 
Shakspeare, and never failed to be present when 
any of his plays were represented. She allowed 
her coachman but half an hour to drive from Good- 
man’s-fields to either theatre. Her remarks on the 
performances and performers were ingenious, lively, 
pertinent, and just, and very much contributed 
to the information and amusement of her com- 
pany. 

She was particularly nice ip her carriage, which 
was always built in the liighest and most expensive 
style of fashion, and kept with particular neat- 
ness. She had one day a rich citizen with her in 
one of these excursions to or from Bromley, who, 
from want of observation or attention, did not per- 
ceive that the glass near which he sate was drawn 
up, and he was so thoughtless as to spit, apon it 

She 



She indulged in much laughter, and remarkedj, 
that her coachman could not possibly have had 
a greater compliment paid to his care of the 
glasses. 

She had a daughter, who did not appear to be 
exempted, by her relationship, from the general, 
indeed the universal dislike, or rather contempt, 
which she avowed for all her sex. 

They were on the very worst terms possible; 
and so reluctant was she, on her daughter’s mar- 
riage, to perform the stipulations required by old 
H.’s will, that the most harsh and rigorous pro- 
ceedings were found unavoidably necessary, and. 
she was arrested on a Saturday night on coming 
from the play, when she had thousands at her com- 
mand, and detained, with her male friend, who 
always accompanied her, in a spunging-house, till 
the Monday morning. 

In tlie end she served this same gentleman 
a most slippery trick. He wns a native of 
Nantucket, and as Mr. H.’s commercial connec- 
tions were principally in America, he was one of 
their most intimate and valuable correspondents. 
On coming to England, he took up his residence 
in H.’s house, and on his death, undertook the 
conduct of the great and extensive concern for the 
widow. He was her most intimate counsellor, 
confidant, and friend, embarked his fortunes with 

her’s 
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her’s, attended her every where, and on every occa- 
sion, and was in all respects the master of her 
house, and director of her family. At the conclu- 
sion of the American war, it was found expedient 
that some confidential person should go over to 
America, to see after the property still remaining 
in that country, and which was not much less in 
value than a hundred thousand pounds. Mr. R * * 
offered himself for the purpose. The lady’s attach- 
ment to him was so strong, that she determined not 
to part with him, and resolved to accompany him. 
JBefore they embarked, it was determined, on con- 
sultation, that they should be married, and the 
Archbishop’s license was accordingly obtained. 
Trom some cause or other, the solemnization was 
deferred, and they mutually covenanted that it 
should take place on their arrival in America. 
They accordingly set sail lovingly together. When 
they got to Am^'ica, they were much noticed, and 
feasted, and were hospitably received, even by Ge- 
neral Washington himself, and the most consider- 
'able persons of the country. Still the marriage was 
not solemnized. Almost the first letters which came 
out from England, brought the unwelcome informa- 
tion that the presence of Mrs. H. or her agent and 
representative, was indispensably necessary, to se- 
cure the property which w'as left behind, no less 
considerable than that after which they went in 

search 
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search. The gentleman of whom we are speaking, 
voluntarily undertook this mission also ; and leaving 
his friend and mistress, with the promise, and in- 
deed determination, to return immediately, and per- 
form his contract, he appointed a young mercantile 
man to transact his business in his absence, and 
departed for England. 

But mark the waywardness and inconstancy of 
some females : he had hardly set foot on British'land, 
when a packet arrived from a correspondent in 
America, with the information, that the lady had 
found solitude rin that distant part of the globe so 
irksome, and indeed so intolerable, that in one 
short week after his departure, she had united her-^ 
' self in indissoluble bonds with the young man 
whom he had left as his mercantile representative. 
There were no waitings, settlements, or contracts, 
but one simple deed, stating that the longest liver 
should take all the property. 

Before the narrative of IMrs. H. is resumed, 
the sequel of the fortunes of this disappointed 
gentleman, as far as they are known, shall be 
added. His grief was probably neither very acute, 
nor very permanent ; indeed he was already 
beginning to feel, his situation to be a sort of un- 
manly thaldrom: and there can be very little 
doubtj that if he had been either pressing or impor- 
unate, he might mutatis mutandis have been the 

happy 
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happy bridegroom in America, rather than the for- 
saken lover in England. But he was a man with a 
great spirit of enterprize, had seen much of the 
world, and was anxious to see more. He had also 
some very lofty schemes of mercantile aggrandise- 
ment, particularly -with respect to the South Sea 
Whale Fishery. He was an exceedingly ingenious 
mechanic, and had invented a machine for the more 
certain destruction of whales, which had the appro- 
bation of some of our most accomplished mecha- 
nics. With this view, not meeting in this country, 
or from our government, the encouragement he 
wanted, and the assistance which he asked, he re- 
moved to France. 

The French Revolution had commenced, and he 
received from the Ruling Powers the most munifi- 
cent promises, and so much immediate and effec- 
tual assistance, that by their aid and countenance 
he formed one establishment, upon a very large 
scale, at Dunkirk, and another at I’Orient. Here, 
for some years, he prosecuted his plans with such 
success, that he had the fairest prospect of acquiring 
the greatest opulence. Unfortunately, one of his 
partners at I’Orient, laboured under the suspicion 
of being an aristocrat, in the atrocious times of 
Robespierre. Suspicion was but another term 
with this sanguinary crew, for guilt, and the guillo- 
tine was (to use their abominable jargon) in con- 
stant 
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$tant requisition. This most worthy and excellent 
man, with little, perhaps with no form of trial, was 
put to death, and his friend and patron, the Ame- 
rican, escaped with life only. All the property 
was seized, plundered, or confiscated, and the 
whole establishment fell to the ground. Whether 
he yet survives, or if he does, in what situation he 
remains, was unknown when this was written. 
M. R. had great talents, many amiable qualities, 
and, in those respects, deserved a far better fate. 

Now to return to Mrs. Hayley. The hours of 
rapture, even with younger subjects, (votaries at the 
Hymeneal shrine) do not always extend beyond the 
honeymoon. When a female, approaching to se- 
venty, leads to the altar a bridegroom who has not 
seen thirty, these hours of Elysium seldom continue 
quite so long. In a very short interval, a separa- 
tion was mutually thought expedient. The lady, 
as before observed, had confided everything to the 
generosity of her husband, and, with such an allow- 
ance as he thought proper to make her, she took a 
very early opportunity of re-crossing the Atlantic ; 
and after a short residence in London, fixed herself 
at Bath, where she passed 

" An old age of carda.” 


OMAf. 



Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light. 
And hope that reaps not shame. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Mrs. C — . 

Perfectly contrasted to the preceding per- 
sonage, in mind, temper, and manners, and gifted 
■with talents of a better kind, was the individual to 
■whom a Jribute of respect is now about to b^ 
paid. 

Mrs. C. was distinguished by every domestic and 
every amiable virtue ; and though her situation in 
life exempted her from the drudgery of minutely' 
attending to every particular circumstance of a very 
large family, yet she paid the strictest attention to 
the education of her children, and, at the same 
time, found opportunity to cultivate and extend her 
taste for literature. 

. Her maiden name was B. and, as is believed, of 
an ancient and most respectable Suffolk family. 

She 
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She married early in life, Dr. C. a clergyman of 
whom mention has before been made, as a man of 
considerable learning and abilities, of good fortune, 
as well as preferment. In the latter part of his life, 
by some negotiation with the Dean and Chapter of 
N. he exchanged his living of B. near Norwich, 
for that of G. Y. In this place, he spent with 
Mrs. C. who survived her husband, the remainder 
of an honourable, useful, and amiable life ; both 
of them distinguished by their great benevolence 
and hospitality, both of them conspicuous for their 
love of literature, and their kindness to literary 
men. All have their failings, but bating that out 
friend, the Doctor, was somewhat disputative in 
conversation, and rather too prone to entangle him- 
self and his auditors in the labyrinths of metaphy- 
sical perplexities (for ne’er could he escape that 
Stygian gloom, which he still was apt to make darker 
by the intermixture of theological subtleties) he 
W’as ever mild, conciliatory, and friendly. 

Mrs. C. was the authoress of two novels, one of 
which was most successfully published in her life- 
time, under the title of the “ Exemplary Mother 
the name given to the other was, “ The Wife, or 
Caroline Herbert which was printed not long 
since under the sanction of one of her surviving 
sons. 

Both of these publications have merit far beyond 
the ordinary rup of novels. T^ie first is in a more 
i» particular 
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particular manner entitled to commendation. It 
passed through various editions, and was long a 
great favourite with the public. The latter also 
exhibits an excellent model for the conduct of a 
wife, placed under circumstances which too, far 
too frequently, occur in the present condition of 
society. 

Mr. A. C. who is so great an ornament to the 
medical profession, was the eldest son of this ex- 
cellent lady. Of him, it must be said in truth and 
justice, that, independent of his great sagacity, 
judgment, and skill, he is characterized by all the 
amiable qualities of his mother. Kind to his friends, 
compassionate to the poor, an example of benevo- 
lence to all. 


Mrs. M-— — . 

Concerning Mrs. M. the writer does not appear 
to have been qualified to say a great deal from per- 
sonal knowledge. It is the less necessary, as her 
character, accomplishments, and manners, haveb«.en 
a fertile theme with a great many modern writers. 

In conversation she was lively, communicative, 
and exceedingly agreeable. She possessed the 
highest polish of good breeding, as well indeed sh« 
might, and it was no unpleasant circumstance in 
the parties which both frequented, to listen to the 
sprightly dialogue concerning times which were 

gone 
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gone by, between Horace Walpole and hersel£ 
Mrs. M. retained the dress of the old school, 
which afforded a whimsical contrast to the more 
modern habiliments of those females, by whom she 
was constantly surrounded. 

Every thing about Mrs. E. C. tended to inspire 
reverence and esteem. 

She possessed dignity without pride, simplicity 
without affectation, learning without pedantry, good 
breeding without any of its tinsel ornaments. She 
received the homage, which by common consent 
was on all occasions paid her, with ease and grace- 
fulness ; and she communicated what she knew 
(and she knew a great deal indeed) with affability 
and good humour, explained what w'as difficult with 
readiness, and never discovered any impatience of 
contradiction. 

Mrs. C. received unfeigned tributes of admi- 
ration from a great many of the most illustrious 
characters of her country, but none paid her more 
pai'ticular attention than the late honoured and 
revered Bishop Porteus. He was an excellent 
judge of mental endowments, both natural and ac- 
quired j and it w’as the esteem which both combined 
to conciliate, that rendered her society so grateful 
at London-House and at Fulham. She was always 
employed on some subject or object of benevolence, 
and though her own means of beneficence were dr- 

Z cumscribed. 
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cumsctibed, her recommendation and introductiofl 
to the great and powerful had no inconsiderable in- 
fluence, and from a long catalogue of meritorious 
names, might Mrs. C. reasonably expect (as in- 
deed she received) the warmest acknowledgments 
of gratitude. 

But of this illustrious lady it would perhaps be 
superfluous to say more. Her literary life and 
private character have been communicated to the 
public by one eminently qualified to form a due 
estimate of their value. But the object, at least 
one object of these Memoirs, is to bring to recol- 
lection the distinguished personages of both sexes, 
to whom a personal introduction was obtained, 
from no other claims or pretensions than an ardent 
love and pursuit of learning. The honour of a 
not unfrequent meeting with this lady, was too 
flattering and too gratifying to be passed over unno- 
ticed and unacknowledged. 





l)i£Fer opus liviiJa turba tuaffl* 



CHAPTEE L. 

With respect to the individual next introduced, 
the writer appears to have been conscious how 
much delicacy was required, and seems to have 
distrusted his own ability in the management of 
his subject. 

He commences thus ; — ^As the'comet is invariably 
accompanied by its blazing-appendix, so are malig- 
nant envy and the bitterest enmity, everlastingly 
found in attendance upon eminent virtue and splen- 
did talents. 

To contemplate these four qualities, virtue and 
talent, enmity and envy, in their fullest force and 
energy, it is only necessary to take a view of the 
life and character of H M- . 

If the esteem and friendship of the wise and 
good, limited to no gradation of rank or pre-emi- 
neno^ denote virtue, piety, and those more amiable 
endowments which improve and adorn society, then 

z 2 iqay 
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may the friends of this excellent female, boldly 
claim for her every honourable appellation. At 
the same time, it must be reluctantly acknowledged, 
that envy has been busily employed in ascribing to 
her, various failings and imperfections, much at 
variance with the lofty pretensions asserted in her 
behalf. Truth, however, unsupported but by itself^ 
its own firmness, and its own excellence, boldly 
defies surmise, insinuation, and falsehood. 

With respect to intellectual distinction and su- 
periority, there can be no occasion for discussion. 
The catalogue of H. M.’s works speaics a language 
which all comprehend, and whose beauties and 
excellence all without hesitation, acknowledge. She 
exhibited claims to popular admiration and applause 
at a very early period of life, nor has she written 
or published any thing which had not the cause 
religion, morality, and virtue, as its immediate and 
avowed object. To enumerate them all, with a 
concise estimate of the value of each and of the 
whole, would be a pleasing occupation, but would 
unavoidably extend this narrative beyond the pro- 
posed limits *. The last of her labours may per- 
haps be pronounced the most extensively import- 
ant, and the most generally useful. By much prac- 

* The reader is again reminded, that the manuscript which 
speaks tlius,^ was written many years tmee. 

ticcit 
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tke, she has obtained a style which classes her 
very high amongst our best writers of English 
prose. It is strong without being pedantic, forcible 
yet exceedingly perspicuous, elegant but not too 
elaborate. 

Is it not to be seriously lamented, that an indi- 
vidual, so endowed, so confessedly entitled to the 
applauses of her countiymen, so constantly exer- 
cised for their benefit, and so perpetually engaged 
in the most amiable and useful occupations of sor 
cial life, should have had active and zealous adver- 
saries, who have disputed the sincerity of her 
piety, and maliciously and injuriously impugned the 
accuracy of her conduct? What was termed the 
Blagden Controversy, can hardly be forgotten ; but 
notwithstanding the tricks and artifices which were 
made use of, it terminated most highly to hei 
honour. 

Among other stratagems, the following is not the 
least curious. One of her great adversaries pub- 
lished a pamphlet against her,- to which he gave the 
title of “ H. M.’s Controversy On Sunday Schools,” 
which drew in many to buy and to read it, thinking 
it to be written by her. The book was printed for 
Jordan, who was the publisher of the notorious Tom 
Paine’s works, and at the end were stitched adver- 
tisements of aU the weil-inowa Jacohinichl publi- 
cations, , 


H. M. 
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H. M. has moreover been accused of fanaticism 
and jacobinism, of disaffection to church and stat. 
Now it must be acknowledged tp be a little hard, 
that an individual should be accused of failins in 

C 

those very points and objects, which it has been the 
study of a laborious and protracted life, to vindicate 
and promote. 

How unjust and unfounded these imputations are, 
any one may be easily and effectually convinced, 
who will be at the pains to examine the edition of 
H. M.’s works, published in eight volumes, in 1801. 
Let him but pay attention to the story of JFantom, 
in the beginning of the fourth volume, or to the 
first chapter of the Fashionable World, vol. 6, 
with the answer to Dupont, in this same volume, 
and he w'ill require no other evidence or argument, 
to convince him of the absurdity and falsehood of 
such imputations. 

Further than this, to impress on the lower classes 
of people a reverence for the clergy, this excellent 
writer has laboured with no ordinary sedulousness. 
This must be obvious from the Fictitious Tales in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the edition above-mep- 
tioned, where a parish minister is almost constantly 
introduced as an , example of every virtue. It may 
be expedient al||, to refer to “ Village Politics,” at 
end of the Mk volume. 
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But this discussion apparently leads to the path 
which it was determined to avoid. It may there- 
fore be sufficient to terminate this article, by the 
memorandum of our friend, expressed to this effect 
in the margin of the manuscript, that he reckoned 
(he observes) among the most agreeable circum- 
stances of his life, his personal introduction to 
H. M. He was pleased with the unaffected sim- 
plicity of her manners, the spirit of her conversa- 
tion, which, though instructive, w’as modest and 
unobtrusive. He had also the occasional honour 
of her correspondence, and he. felt justified in 
speaking in the highest terms of her knowledge, 
sagacity, and judgment 

It ought, however, to be observed, that, during 
all the virulent attacks made upon her, in the above- 
mentioned controversy, H. M. preserved a dignified 
and inviolable silence; never suffering herself to be 
provoked into contention with those, wdio so ar- 
dently desired to involve her in it By this pru- 
dence, no less than by her real innocence, she 
finally obtained the victory. 





iSTon ego itiam mihi dotem duco esse qua dos dicitar 
Sed pudicitiam, et pudorem et sedatum Cupidinem. 


CHAPTER LI. 

JL HE next individual to whom our reader is to be 
introduced, is a personage of very congenial feelings, 
and of similar merits with her who preceded, though 
possibly somewhat inferior in ability. But the love 
of justice scorns to make invidious discriminations, 
■where the general claims to approbation are alike, 
and universally acknowledged ; where they are 
founded on the noblest and most generous private 
virtues, continua,lIy exercised for the good of the 
community. Here let it be remembered, (as in- 
deed it has before been remarked) tliat regular 
and circumstantial biographical sketches are not to 
be expected. Had the Sexagenarian survived, he 
would in all probability have filled up and com- 
pleated these portraits, of which, unluckily, the 
outlines bnly, are to be found in his notes. What- 
ever his ultimate intention might have been, in 

tlieir 
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their present form they seem only intended to call 
his recollection to those, to V’hom, from a conge- 
niality of pursuits, an introduction, more or less 
familiar, was obtained, in the progress of a literary 
life. 

Some of these connections and acquaintances 
were formed at a house, where, previously to the 
calamity of the French Revolution, individuals of 
all parties and persuasions, political and religious, 
used to meet in easy and agreeable familiarity. 
Here were seen Dr. Priestley, Mr. Henley, Dr. 
Price, Horne Tooke, Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Bishop Percy,, the venerable Bishop Douglas, 
Dr. Gregory, and Mrs. Woolstoncroft, to whom 
there could not possibly exist a greater or more 
striking contrast than the immediate subject of this 
article. 


Mrs. T . 

The master of this house (there is no occasion 
to designate him by name) w'as a very austere and 
rigid dissenter of the old school, but friendly 
to literary men, and. on all occasions ready to 
assist in the promotion of their literary views. The 
commencement and progress of the French Revo- 
lution seemed to be a signal for the dissolution of 
those amicable bonds. The Pater-famiiias was the 
devoted friend of Priestley and of. Price, and of 


conse- 
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consequence took a most active and zealous part 
in what he was pleased to call the cause of political 
and religious liberty, and what was a very custo- 
mary and favourite phrase among them, the gene- 
ral melioration of the state of man. 

Vain and illusory ideas ! but it was a long, a 
very long time, before this misguided man, and his 
more intimate associates, saw and acknowledged 
their error, and that the only consequence of the 
horrible combustion, ivas impiety, cruelty, and 
anarchy. 

Bitterly did he suffer in his own person, from the 
consequences of his strong predilection to a class of 
men, whose sentiments and whose writings declared 
open and eternal war against what they foolishly 
and impertinently denominated “ The Church and 
King System.” 

It was this personage, however, long since no 
more, who first encouraged Mrs. T. to systematize 
and publish her various excellent performances for 
the benefit of mankind. At this hospitable hous« 
it was, that our Sexagenarian first met with this 
lady. The pious, loyal, and amiable bias of IMrs. 
T.’s mind, led her, in a very short time, to other 
and very different connections ; and her exertions 
in the cause of religion, good morals, and the safety 
of the state, were universally acknowledged, and 
duly rewarded. For a considerabld part of a long 

life, 
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life, she was honoured by the countenance of the 
Royal Family, as well as by the friendship and 
protection of the most distinguished characters of 
the country. Among others, the venerable Bishop 
Porteus, always among the foremost to discern 
merit, and to reward it, on every occasion pro- 
fessed the warmest esteem for her person and 
character, and to demonstrate the sincerity of his 
regard, presented her son to a considerable bene- 
fice in his diocese. 

This brief descriptive sketch here concludes, first 
observing, that in society her manners w-ere simple, 
gentle, and unassuming; her conversation sedate, 
her pronunciation deliberate, her mind cultivated 
with a very strong and leading propensity to sub- 
jects of a religious nature, to which indeed her in- 
formation was principally confined. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER LIL 


Perhaps tliere may be no feirer oceasion ^ 
introducing a few words on the subject of 


Mrs. W 

than whom a more eccentric and extraordinary 
character has not in modern times appeared upon" 
the theatre of the world. Few individuals have 
combined qualities and talents so various, and so 
contradictory ; very few females have experienced 
more or greater vicissitudes, and none ever em- 
ployed their time and abilities on subjects so much 
at variance with the common feelings and opinions 
of mankind. 

Her life and memoirs were given at length, by 
the person whom, after living with him for some 
* time 
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time as his wife, she finally consented to marry, 
in condescension to the foolish prejudices of the 
world. It cannot be at all wonderful, that these 
two persons should be brought together by a strong 
magnetic attraction ; the only matter of surprize i^ 
that they did not come together sooner : for they 
seemed to be inspired with one soul, one common 
sentiment, one feeling, and one object. They agreedl 
with the most perfect harmony in contemptuously 
disregarding whatever in religion, or morals, or po- 
litics, was sanctioned by the veneration of age^ 
and in introducing, with the most audacious perse- 
verance, wild, preposterous, and pernicious theo- 
ries. 

This lady’s first entrance into life was characte- 
rized by the most striking peculiarities, and she 
seems to have imbibed very unaccountable notions 
of political justice, in contra-distinction to those of 
nature and of duty. 

As long as we continue uncorrupted by the world, 
the love of parents in most minds, grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength. This 
good lady, on tlie contrary, was not eminently distin- 
guished by her filial piety, and at a very early pe- 
riod of her youth, she left her fatlier’s Imuse with 
abruptness and disgust. 

We next hear of her as having, in conjuncticHa 
with a friend^ the direction of a day-sdiool ; , hut 

th%> 



this friend’s delicate health requiring her to seek 
milder climate. Miss W. soon afterwards gave up 
her employment, and crossed the sea to join her 
companion. On the above lady’s death. Miss W. 
returned to England, and became a governess in a 
noble family, where, however, she did not continue 
long ; nor with her fantastical (not to say mischiev- 
ous} ideas on the subject of female education, was 
it likely that she should. She then settled in Lon- 
don, and, if we mistake not, became an authoress* 
by profession ; and it was at the house formerly 
mentioned, which at that period was a general re- 
ceptacle for the friends of learning of both sexesj 
that the writer saw and became slightly acquainted 
with her. 

In London, as indeed every where else, she 
was characterized by the wildest extravagance of 
sentiment, and really appeared to think, that to 
obey the first impulses of inclination, uncontrouled 
by the sobriety of thought, or interposition of judg- 
ment, was the only true wisdom. She formed at 
this period the most violent attachment to a man 
of genius and talent, who, whatever might be his 
claims to reputation, was old enough to be her 
father, and certainly did not possess those external 
recommendations, which usually conciliate the par- 
tiality of women. This circumstance relating to 
an individual, for whom, on account of hi# talents, 
it is impossible not ta feel sentiments of respect, 

would 
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■would not have been introduced, had not the 
lady’s biographer spoken of the fact without re- 
serve. 

The gentleman alluded to, it may be apprehend- 
ed, did not return her predilection in his favour 
with equal ardour, and therefore to get rid of the 
torment of unrequited love, or, as the event proved, 
to change its object, she went to Paris, to which 
place also congenial propensities had at about the 
same period attracted others of our countrywomen, 
as Anna Maria Williams, Miss P., &c. &c. of 
whom more hereafter. 

At Paris our heroine fell in the way of a plain 
downright man of business from America, wdth no 
particular recommendation either of fortune, per- 
son, or talent ; but strange to tell, she almost in- 
stantaneously conceived for him a passion yet 
more violent and uncontroulable than that which 
she had formerly experienced for Mr. F. To him 
she sacrificed every thing, even her modesty ; for 
though she without scruple lived with him as his 
wife, she refused to be married to him even accord- 
ing to the slight and unsatisfactory ceremonial 
then observed in France. Her reasons for this 
conduct were somewhat whimsical. She did not 
choose that he should be made liable to debts for- 
merly incurred by her, and she also entertained the 
idea, that sin avowed marriage with her, would 

expose 



expose him to certain family iuconveniencies and 
embarrassments. 

But alas! for such hasty attachments! neither 
did our American return her passion with a suit- 
able enthusiasm. He left her at Paris in a state of 
pregnancy, under pretext of business, which re- 
quired his presence at one of the sea-ports, and 
with a promise of speedy return. He did not per- 
form this promise. She followed him to the sea- 
side. Here she was delivered of a daughter. The 
cold-blooded American pleaded business in Lon- 
don ; but promised her, that if she would go quietly 
back to Paris, he would soon return from Eng- 
land, and rejoin her. But though they did meet 
again, passion was quite exhausted on his part, 
never more, by any arts or exertions of her’s, to 
b; revived. To be brief — he chose another com- 
panion, and recommended to her to do the same. 
This was rather too much to be endured. The 
lady did not indeed, in imitation of Sappho, preci- 
pitate herself from another Leucadian rockj she 
chose a more vulgar mode of death; she put some 
lead into her pockets, and threw herself into the 
wafer. She did not, however, use lead enough, as 
there was still gas sufficient left in her head to coun- 
terpoise it. She was rescued from the watery bier, 
and lived again to experience the feverish varieties 
of the tender passion. 


The 
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*rhe anguish of her grief did not endure any very 
tonsiderable time, for within a few months she 
united herself to a man, whose peculiarities of opi- 
nion were as strange and as preposterous as her own. 
Mark, reader, she did not marry him. No ! that 
would have been pitiful, wondrous pitiful, on both 
sides. She had already demonstrated her amorous 
creed, the great maxim of which wasj that 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Her new lover had, on the subject of marriage, 
already and solemnly declared, that “ so long as he 
should seek to engross one woman to himself, and 
to prohibit his neighbour from proving his superior 
desert, and reaping the fruits of it, he would be 
guilty of the most odious of all monopolies.” 

The mind sickens at the continuation of a narra- 
tive, so replete with folly, and so offensive to every 
thing which piety, delicacy, and human obligations 
render sacred. The lady, on her return to this 
country, was considered as the wife of her x\meri- 
can lover, and in this character, on account of her 
talents, which nobody will presume to call in ques- 
tion, was visited by several very respectable females. 
But when in open defiance, and in contempt of all 
decency and good order, she cohabited with the 

author of P J , our precise sturdy country- 
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\t-omen thought that this was carrying the jest some- 
what too far, and accordingly withdrew themselves 
from her acquaintance. 

Such a proceeding at first excited the astonish- 
ment of the lady, and the scorn of the philosopher ; 
indeed the latter pretended to make it a matter of 
ridicule, but all would not do ; and it is understood 
that the lady condescended to use her influence with 
her lover, and, in spite of his public avowed hosti- 
lity to marriage, he became her legal husband. 

The union did not long continue ,• it was dis- 
solved by that which dissolves all things — the un- 
relenting hand of death. Mrs. G. died in child- 
bed, at no great distance from the time of the mar- 
riage ceremony having been performed. 

No one would surely speak with levity of human 
sorrows; and it is impossible not to revere the 
grief which is excited by the irreparable loss of 
relatives and friends. Yet there was something in 

the dosmas and maxims of the author of P 

j so very extraordinary, representing so con- 

temptuously the tender ties of nature, and what 
have hitherto been regarded as the strong obliga- 
tions of duty, that his conduct after his domestic 
privation, necessarily excited some degree of 
wonder. 

There were so many vulnerable parts in Mrs. 
W.’s character and conduct, the principles which 

she 
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fehe avowed, and the system of education which 
she recommended : the maxims which she vindi- 
cated, w^ere so dangerous to female virtue, and so 
obnoxious to the universal sentiments of the wise 
and good, that on her decease, much and un- 
reserved discussion concerning her took place. 
The result was undoubtedly not very honourable 
to her fair fame as a w'oraan, whatever it might be 
to her reputation as an author. To have been con- 
sistent with himself, and w'ith his w’ritings, the phi-r 
iosopher might have been expected to have disre- 
garded all these animadversions as unworthy of his 
notice, and beneath the dignity of his character. 
Far otherwise. Nature, it may be presumed, tri- 
umphed over philosophy. He w'as the victim of 
rage and resentment. He who had contended that 
man was a mere machine, that every thing which 
happens is the result of absolute necessity, that 
gratitude, the relative affections, parental love, filial 
duty, &c. are vices — bounced and raved at the 
“ calumnies which the virulence of a party spirit 
hitherto unexampled, had, on the occasion of her 
death, poured upon the memory of the most ex- 
cellent and admirable woman that it was ever his 
lot to know.” He went even further still. Not 
satisfied with his own weapons, he employed those 
of certain intemperate and injudicious friends, 
whose skill and adroitness in wielding them were 

A a SS not 



tiot only inferior to his own, but \vho exposed their 
own inefBciency, as well as the weakness of the 
cause they so precipitately undertook to defend. 

The following character of this extraordinary 
woman appeared not long after her death, and 
with this, the article relating to her may not impro- 
perly conclude. 

“ She was a T^^otaan of strong intellect, and of 
ungovernable passions. To the latter, when once 
she had given the reins, she seems to have yielded 
on all occasions with little scruple, and as little 
delicacy. She appears in the strongest sense a 
voluptuary and sensualist, but without refinement. 
We compassionate her en'ors, and respect her ta- 
lents, but our compassion is lessened by the mis- 
chievous tendency of her doctrines and example ; 
and our respect is certainly not extended or im- 
proved, by her exclaiming against prejudices, of 
some of the most dangerous of which, she was her- 
self perpetually the victim, by her praises of virtue, 
the sanctity of which she habitually violated, and 
by her pretences to philosophy, whose real myste- 
ries she did not understand, and the dignity of 
which, in various instances, she sullied and dis- 
graced.” 


CHAP. 



Multa in mullel^rem levitatem coepit jactare, Quam 
facile adatnarent. Qiiam cito etiam Phiiorum oblivisce- 
rentur. NuUamque esse feminam tam pudicam^ qnae non 
peregrina usque ad furorem averteretun 


CHAPTER LIIL 

Of the same school, and not improbably a pro- 
selyte to the same doctrines, was 

H M W . 

What and how great a contrast is exhibited be- 
tween this female’s first appearance on the theatre 
of the public, and her last fatal ending ! Lively, 
elegant, accomplished, and agreeable, of pleasing 
person, simple and gentle manners, without pride, 
or asserting any pretensions to distinction, she re- 
ceived the respect and attention of many of the 
most considerable persons in this country, both for 
talent and for rank. What is she now? If she 
lives, (and whether she does or not, few know, and 
nobody cares) she is a w'anderer — an exile, unno- 
ticed and unknown. 


The 



The moment that the torch of anarchy was dis- 
played from the turrets of the Thuilleries, she 
caught the flame, and, as it were by magic, the 
form of every thing was changed to the visual ray 
of her understanding vShe forgot the lessons of 
her youth, despised the precepts of her early in- 
structors, and forsook the land of her forefathers. 
The perfectibility of man, the rights of women, the 
cap of liberty, alone occupied and overpowered her 
mind. She must needs go where alone these fas- 
cinating idols received the culture and the homage 
which in her imagination they deserved. To France 
then she hurried, connected herself instantaneously 
with the great tragedians of the day, was initiated 
in their mysteries, and adopted the whole of 
their gipsy jargon. She became in every particular 
a Fi'cnch voman. Nothing was in her eyes fair, 
or uioc, or great, or good, but what was French; 
and as for poor old England, its inhabitants, and 
its manners, nothing co-uld be more paltry — nothing 
more contemptible. 

Her frlc;nd, Mrs. W. had taught her, by her ex- 
ample, that female modesty might be laid aside 
without any compunctious visitations ; and, like 
her prototype, she formed an attachment to a 
Frenchman, who in Paris was generally considered 
as a spy of the police ; even if he did not sometimes 
perform in a far less honourable character. This 

man 
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man had a wife living at the time, and Miss W. prO“ 
bably knew it ; but this opposed but a trifling obsta- 
cle. The morality which then prevailed in the French 
metropolis, found a very convenient confederate in 
the facility with which divorces were obtained. 
But it is far from certain, that even this slight cere- 
mony was observed. Be this as it may, under this 
paramour’s benignant auspices, she wrote about 
France, its politics, its new-fangled manners, 
Bobespieri'e, and Danton, and Marat, and all that 
Stygian crew, with unrestrained volubility; and 
with a presumptuousness and impertinence, a de- 
termination to palliate and excuse the horrid atro- 
cities she had witnessed, such as to excite a mixture 
of contempt and resentment. 

Perhaps the following may be exhibited as an 
accurate epitome of her creed at this period, (we 
say at this period) for if she yet lives, she must be 
a greater fool than we think her, to persist in some 
of the articles of her political faith : — 

“ The guilt of the unfortunate king was clear.” — 
“ The horrid murders and massacres were partial 
evils.” — “ The French Revolution w'as destined 
to break the fetters of mankind throughout the 
world.” 

This and far worse garbage than this, w^as the 
reader compelled to wade through in the various 
publications of this perverted writer. 


All 
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All this is wondrous pitiful, but pity ’tis, ’tis true. 
When accident first introduced our Sexagenarian 
to H. M. VF, she yas young and lovely, ingenuous 
and innocent. By the proper exercise of her ta- 
lents, she might have been an ornament to societv, 
and useful to the world. Her decline of life might 
have tranquilly been passed under the shadow 
of her o^vn vine, honoured and beloved. If she 
exists, she can have no other reflections but 
those which must be truly mortifying. She cannot 
fail now to be sensible, that she deserted substance 
for shadow, real liberty for ideal dreams about its 
phantom, a long list of honourable friends, com- 
prehending some of the fairest names- among us — 
for whom? — for Mrs. W., Thomas Paine, Danton, 
for her friend, or her lover, or her husband, (by 
whichever name she wishes him to be distinguished) 
for Eamond, Madame Roland, O’Connor, Santerre, 
&:c. &c. To finish in a word, she exchanged the 
prospect of honourable fame, for neglefit and con- 
tempt. 

There still remain a few more of this class of 
females, with whom an introduction took place, 
by the means of common friends engaged in 
literary pursuits. It may be as well to bring 
them together and get rid of them at once. 
Recollection does not regard them with com- 
placency. Indeed, they were so amiable on 

first 
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first acquaintance, (and if the expression may 
be allowed, they so degenerated afterwards) 
that memory is oppressed wdth looking back 
upon them. 

Another disciple of this fantastic school was — 

M H r, 

who really, when first known, appeared lively, in- 
genuous, innocent, and interesting. It is not pre- 
tended to say who or what perverted her principles, 
but she was a friend of the Wolstoncroft, a fol- 
lower of Helvetius, and a great admirer of Rous- 
seau. « 

As ill luck would have it, she must needs write 
a novel, and as her evil genius prompted, was 
induced to publish it. What thickest thou, 
gentle reader, was the outline of the story? 
Why this : — 

The heroine, Emma Courtney Hight, falls in love, 
desperately in love, with a youth whom she had 
never seen; at length, she encounters him — worse 
and worse ! — Passion now boils over, and she ex- 
ercises every female artifice to captivate his affec- 
tion in return. But it will not do ; all her efforts 
prove ineffectual. What’s next to be done ? Why 
take him by storm ; or, which is much the same 

thing, 
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tliiag, she voluntarily offers herself to live with him 
as his mistress. 

Make me mistress to the man I love. 

But this will not do : his heart proves made of 
impenetrable stuff; at length, the heroine, com- 
pelled by dire necessity, marries, contrary to her 
inclination, a man she dislikes exceedingly. But 
still she retains her first passion ; and what is 
more, disregarding the obligations of duty imposed 
by her new character, she attends on his dying bed, 
the man for whom she first suffered love. The 
consequence is almost ludicrously disastrous: — 
the husband attaches himself to a female domestic, 
and to conclude and complete the catastrophe, he 
finally shoots himself through the head. 

But after all, things might have been yet worse, 
with respect to this same M. li. She might, like 
her friends, Mesdaines W. and H. M. W. have 
emigrated to France, and disgraced herself and 
her countr3\ 

She had the prudence to stay at home. She 
might have written other still more mischievous, 
and still more foolish things. It pleased Provi- 
dence to remove her, and, as we earnestly hope to 
foigive her. 


Some 
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Some greater degree of reserve is felt necessary 
In speaking of 

Miss ?*»*****. 

The personal acquaintance, on the part of the 
Sexagenarian, with this most prolific author, was but 
slight ; but he ever and invariably expressed the 
most unaffected regret, that one so endowed, so 
qualified to contribute to the improvement of others, 
should, fcy pursuing one undeviating path, have 
made herself generally obnoxious, to those alone ex- 
cepted, who considered all as deserving of the 
burning fiery furnace, who did not fall prostrate 
before the shrine of Bonaparte, and adore the 
Briarean Idol of the French Revolution. 

The naost extraordinary thing, with respect to 
each and every one of these doughty females, ap- 
pears to have been this : — ^The very moment that 
they had made up their minds to acknowledge the 
■wisdom of the French Revolution, the goodness of 
its leaders, and the felicity of its operation, they 
fancied themselves (as by some magic charm, some 
irresistible power of enchantment) converted into 
grave, subtle, and profound politicians. They knew 
every thing which was involved in the great ques- 
tions of law, and right, and equity, as it were 
by intuition, and they pronounced their fiats e,v 
Cathedra, as if it w'ere both impious and treasonable 

at 
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at all to question their wisdom, their knowledge, 
and their sagacity. They became all at once, in 
their own foolish conceits, as subtle as IMachiavel, 
profound as Vattel, learned as Selden, and capable 
as Grotius himself, to discuss the momentous ques- 
tion de Jure JBelli at Paris. 

Oh for the good old times ! when females were 
satisfied with feminine employments, with culti- 
vating their minds so far as to enable them to in- 
struct their children in useful learning only, and to 
regulate their families with judicious economy ; to 
leai'n those graces and that demeanour, which ob- 
tained and secured love and esteem, nor suffered 
the Laban images of foreign vanities to contaminate 
their tents. Daughters of England, he not be- 
guiled ; be assured that the study of politics is not 
essential to female accomplishments, that the pos- 
session of this Machiavelian knowledge will neither 
make you better mothers, wives, or friends ; that 
to obtain it, a long life, severe study, and the most 
laborious investigation, are indispensably necessary. 
Must it not excite the strongest eipotions of con- 
tempt, to hear pert misses, just escaped fi-otn 
boarding-schools, harangue in a more peremptory 
language than Selden would have assumed, and 
with the slightest reading, and most superficial 
knowledge, presume to pass judgment on the poli- 
tical rights and qonditipas of nations ? 

IVIiss 
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Miss P. was one of the daughters of a venerable 
clergyman, who was, at the same time, Master of a 

College at Cambridge, and Prebendary of N . 

It may therefore be presumed, though nothing at all 
is known of the matter, that her education was in 
every respect correct, and consistent with her 
sphere of life. 

On the death of her parents, and at the accursed 
crisis of the French Revolution, she came to the 
metropolis. Here she immediately, with unre- 
served confidence, threw herself into the kindred 
arms of H. M. W. divided her enthusiasm, and 
partook of all her follies. France, France, 
France ! Liberty, Liberty, Liberty ! occupied 
their waking thoughts, and distux'bed their mid- 
night dreams. In a word, they became totally 
Frenchified ; and as Free-masons, when once ini- 
tiated into their mysteries, retain the Shibboleth, 
which admits them beyond the Tyler, so did these 
females suffer themselves to be so intoxicated with 
the Circean draught, that the phrenzy remained 
incurable and unalterable. They determined* to 
drink at the fountain-head, so up and away for 
Paris. We have heard of the Englishman at Pains, 
his prodigality and folly, but heaven bless us ! our 
English women at Paris beat their countrymen 
hollow, or, to use a homely phrase, “ out and 
out.” 


« What- 
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“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise.” 

This emphatical and beautiful apostrophe of the 
apostle, in the judgment of this lady and her clan,' 
could alone be applied to the French nation, under 
the benign influence of the Revolution, and to the 
Polar star of all who exercised the supreme autho- 
rity in France from Robespierre to Bonaparte. 

According to the sagacious and candid inferences 
of these subtle and profound Female Machiavels, in 
this country of England there was no wisdom, no 
foresight, no justice, and no public virtue ; whilst 
on the opposite side, the murders of the King, 
Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and the Duke d’En- 
ghein, were acts either of fair retribution, or of 
unavoidable necessity ; either the just consequences 
of the imbecility of the suflerers, or provoked by 
their profligacy and crimes. 

Readier, is not all this truly lamentable ? Far 
other emotions are awakened by the recollection of 
what this female, immediately under review, once 
was, when she appeared as a candidate for honour- 
able fame in the general walks of literature. Her 
talents claimed respect — her diligence deserved 
praise. The variety of her information, and the 

extent 
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extent of her knowledge, particularly of languages, 
qualified her to be useful, and entitled her to 
esteem. 

Whether she subsequently repented of and re- 
strained the' extreme extravagance of her preju- 
dices ; whether Bonaparte, his glory, his wisdom, 
his magnanimity, his religion^ and his clemency, 
(and, for all these qualities he had this lady’s praise) 
continued to any protracted period the objects of 
her fond idolatry, could not possibly be known to 
him, from whose collection the materials, which 
appear, in these pages, have been extracted. It is 
hoped that she may have seen the error of her ways ; 
have discovered a less dangerous and obstructed 
path, and auspiciously pursued it. 


euA p. 



With pleasures too refined to please> 
With too much spirit to be e’er at ease^ 

%¥ith too much quickness ever to be taught. 

With too much thinking to have common thought® 


CHAPTER LIV, 

Different as light from darkness, is the 
next female, whose character is introduced in the 
Recollections. Lively, ingenuous, of various and 
elegant accomplishments, of splendid connections, 
with the most undisguised and contemptuous 
scorn of those who could not boast similar distinc- 
tion ,■ at no pains to suppress her almost adoration 
of our own monarchical government, or her indig- 
nation, amounting almost to rage, against the 
French Revolution, and all its supporters ; of ex- 
quisite taste, sensibility, and refinement; proud, 
but affable ; tenacious of her rank, but gentle a» 
gentleness itself. Such was the female who will be 
described under the name by which she was always 
distinguished among her friends. Yes ! such was 


Ella. 


This 
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This lady was first known to the Sexagenarian, 
and obtained a place in his Recollections, by one 
of those singular accidents, which sometimes bring 
individuals together, who, entering the world at 
the opposite ends of the diameter, with different 
objects, pursuits, and employments, have but little 
seeming probability of ever meeting at the centre. 
Ella was extravagantly fond of poetry ; it occu- 
pied all her thoughts, and was seated in her very 
soul. Among other trifles which our friend had 
written for amusement, and which had found their 
way into the world, a poem, which had received 
more of his time and attention than he usually gave 
to such things, (for he did not estimate his talents 
in this line very highly) was sent to a friend, who 
happened at this period to be resident under the 
same roof with Ella. 

It mightily struck her fancy, and she determined 
on obtaining the author’s acquaintance. Her mind 
was of that eager and ardent temperature, that 
having once resolved on any measure, she spared no 
time or pains in accomplishing it. She accordingly 
sent him by the post, a copy of verses, compli- 
menting him on the late production of his muse, 
in terms like herself, easy, airy, and elegant. The 
writer was soon discovered, (or as Pope said of 
Johnson, deterri) and a familiar acquaintance 
commenced, which was only terminated by death. 

YOL. I, B b If 
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If Ella’s mind and talents had been under the 
regulation of sedate feelings and sober judgment, 
she would have been one of the most delightful 
and interesting creatures in the universe ; but un- 
fortunately for her, she was in every thing an en- 
thusiast. She obeyed, without reflection, the first 
impulse of her mind. She read whatever excited 
public attention and curiosity, but she read to 
little or no effect; she impatiently hurried over 
the volumes before her, that she might begin some- 
thing else : the consequence unavoidably was, that 
in a very short interval, she retained no recollection 
of the principal features, facts, and characters, of 
the books she had recently perused. 

She also wrci^e a great deal, and some specimens 
of her poetical taste and talent are really veiy beau- 
tiful; but she wrote with extreme haste, and re- 
vised nothing. She was particularly solicitous, 
and not always with sufficient discrimination, to 
have a personal acquaintance with those of both 
sexes, who were distinguished in the world by 
their reputation for talents. Unhappily for her, 
there was no moderation m her attachments, from 
which she frequently became the victim of artifice 
and fraud. Perfectly artless and unsuspicious her- 
self, she thought that intellectual superiority neces- 
sarily involved ingenuousness, honesty, and truth ; 
aor was she cured of this infirmity, till her fortunes 

3 had 
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had been irretrievably impaired. Her liberally 
knew no bounds, and she literally gave, till no 
more remained 'for her to bestow. 

Her captivating manners, her high birth, her 
connections, her talents, necessarily drew a crowd 
of young men about her, for many of whom, in 
their turns, she suffered love; but the flame vas 
transitory in its effects, nor did she ever seriously 
entangle herself in an engagement which had mar- 
riage for its object, except with one individual, as 
unlike herself, in every possible particular, as the 
imagination can conceive. 

Her playfulness and most bewitching familiarity 
often, however, were the cause of h©r entangling 
others. Some might be named, who, though 
grave, reserved, and dignified personages, were un- 
able to resist the fascination of her charms and 
manners, and glided into her net with the easiest 
captivity imaginable. 

There was one very singular character, whom 
accident threw in her way, wild, romantic, and 
ingenious like herself. Both were devoted to the 
love of poetry, and they wrote fine things to one 
another, till a great intimacy took place, and the 
gentleman, who was also an enthusiast in all things, 
worshipped her as his idol. 

The life of this man would of itself make an en- 
tertaining volume ; a short digression upon it there- 
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fore may be excused. He was almost the next dc!' 
sceudant from one of the most extraordinary men 
of talent and genius that this tingdom ever knew, 
and apparently inherited many of his progenitor’s 
eccentricities. A young man of one of the noblest 
families in the kingdoni, and immediate heir to a 
dukedom, conceiving himself aggrieved by an illus- 
trious personage, of rank higher than his own, sent 
him a challenge, and a duel was the consequence. 
In the rencontre, the individual challenged, had a 
very narrow escape, the ball having grazed his 
ebeek. 

The affair necessarily engrossed a considerable 
share of public conversation, and among other 
things of which it was the cause, our gentleman 
thought proper to publish a most bitter and exas- 
perating pamphlet against the young nobleman who 
had sent the challenge. 

The consequence was what might naturally be 
expected. Col. L. first enquired whether the au- 
thor was, from his station in life, worthy of his 
resentment. On finding that he was a gentleman, 
a duel ensued, in which the Quixotic advocate of 
Royalty, was shot through the body, but asto- 
nished even his adversary by the courage and firm- 
ness with which he conducted himself. What his 
motive was, can hardly be imagined ; but as his 
circumstances were but moderate, he not improbably 
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conceived, that he might be rewarded with patro* 
nage and preferment This, however, w’as not the 
case, though it must be acknowdedged that -the 
illustrious Personage, whose advocate he had so 
rashly been, once sent him compliments of enquiry 
and condolence. 

He was certainly a man of considerable talents, 
and particularly in poetry. He published many 
things, which were w^ell received, and he left a 
great deal more behind him. 

The following extract from an unpublished poem, 
called a Hymn to Venus, occurs in our manuscript, 
and justifies what has been said of the author’s 
abilities. 

The various world thy various powers delight. 

Thy star precedes the morn, and gilds the night ; 

Thee, vvlieu Aurora^s fingers j>aint the day. 

In the pure blush of morning we survey ; 

Of throned with Phoebus as he sets iu gold, 

Thy w armer glories in the West behold ; 

Night’s radiant orbs in love and beauty roll. 

Love rules the sky, and Beauty lights the whole. 

What space contains, what ample air provides. 
What earth unbosoms, or what ocean hides. 

Thy powder proclaims ; each zephyr of the Spring, 

That fans the season with his purple wing, 

To Love belongs. Then each delightful bower 
Thy presence feels, confessing Beauty’s power. 
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And blossoms into joy ; the plnmy throngs 
Beaut/s glad season welcome with their song^ 

As instinct governs they select their loves^ 

^was Love thy sparrows paired, and yoked thy doves.^ 

The conclusion is yet better- 

Hail Beauty, Nature, or whatever thy name^ 

Tair seed of Jove_, immortal and the same^ 

Informing soui, pure spirit unconfined. 

Pervading law, of matter and of mind. 

Eternal Truth ! whose universal light 
Directs to happiness, and points the right ! — ■ 

To thee our vows we paj’ ; to thee belong 
The hymn of praise and honorary song. 

Source of each wish, each pleasure, and each hope. 
Till kinder suns the rose of Passion ope ; 

A rose without a thorn, that buds and blows, 

And takes the name of friendship as it grows ; 

Virtue’s own zephyrs on her bosom play, 

An heaven-born flower, unconscious of decay- 
Then whether in Cylhera’s suns you rove. 

Or seek the coolness of the Cyprian grove. 

Or Paphos choose, or wander with thy maids 
Where all Idalia opens all her shades. 

Chaste goddess come ! and to our isle retire. 

Where Love at Hymen’s altars lights his fire « 

Where Virtue guards, and Beauty lifts her throne, 
Diana’s crescent with the Cyprian zone ; 

Oh still oil Britain goddess bend thy smiles. 

The Queen of Empire as the Queen of Isles, 

That takes like thee from silver seas her birth. 

To rule with ecjual power, and bless the earth 
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Britain for beauty as for arms renown'd, 

Victorious Mars by conquering Beauty crown’d ; 

To Britain then thy gracious aid extend. 

And War’s own god shall Beauty’s cause defend. 

It is impossible to close our account of this most 
singular personage, without giving another example 
of his wayw'ardness and eccentricity. There was a 
wretched creature who molested the streets of Lon- 
don, barbarously insulting and wounding the females 
that he met, upon whom the appellation of Mon- 
ster was therefore bestowed, as it were, by common 
consent. On his apprehension and trial, this gen- 
tleman thought proper to throw down the gauntlet 
as his advocate ; not indeed his advocate with re- 
gard to his crimes, but a sort of legal advocate, 
pointing out the subterfuges of which he might avail 
himself. It w’as, however, like his insane duel, in- 
effectual in its consequences ; it neither sheltered 
the defendant from universal indignation and 
contempt, nor tended to diminish the severity of 
his punishment. 

After various vicissitudes, this unaccountable man 
returned to Ireland, where he was involved in a 
great number of perplexities, animosities, and liti- 
gations, and died at no very advanced age. 


CHAik 



Diirius in terris niliil est quod yivat am ante 
Nee niodo si sapias quod minus esse veiis. 


CHAPTER LV. 

The case of entanglement, on the side of Ella, 
alluded to in the former chapter, was this : — Her 
limited fortune, notwithstanding her high and proud 
connections, made it expedient for herself and sister, 
to live with an elderly lady, who had also other fe- 
male boarders. An officer, who had been wounded 
in the service of his country in a distant climate, 
wdth a constitution apparently broken, made appli- 
cation to be received into the family, of which our 
heroine was a member. The circumstance excited 
great alarm, and occasioned much serious debate. 
At length, after many sage discussions, and beds of 
justice, it was resolved, nemine contradicente., that 
a woiinded officer, somewhat advanced in life, and 
with an impaired constitution, was not an object to 
awaken the scruples, or alarm the fears of the sister- 
hood. Things, however, turned out quite contrary. 

“ Love 
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Love (as it is said) laughs at locksmiths and 
such a dart was shot from Ella’s bright eyes 
through the thorax of the ly.Iajor, where, by the way, 
there was a ball lodged already, which no medical 
skill could extract, that he surrendered at discretion. 
It is a little whimsical, that this catastrophe was ma- 
liciously predicted to the Lady by our Sexagenarian; 
but the prophecy was at first received wdth something 
like indignation. “ Could it be supposed that a 
worn-out soldier, of no family, fortune, or preten- 
sions, could excite any other emotion than pity ?” 
Pity, how'ever, it is well known, is next a kin to love, 
and so it proved in this instance. The final issue 
may be narrated in a fe%v words. Application was 
made to Ella’s great and noble friends, for their 
consent to this ill-suited union, to which the Hora- 
tian adage might strictly be applied ; most certainly 
might they be termed “ impares formas atque 
animos,'" and the jugum, had it been worn, would 
have been truly aheneum. 

These mighty people, however, whose generosity 
never extended beyond giving their relative an occa- 
sional dinner, wrapped themselves in their magnifi- 
cence, and in stately terms, forbade the banns. 
■yVkat was to be done in this dilemma ? After due 
deliberation, it was determined that they should 
consider themselves as solemnly pledged, and wait 
for a favourable change of circumstances. Month, 

however, 
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however, succeeded month, and year followed year, 
and no such change took place. At length, the 
gentleman’s health appeared to be growing wmrse 
and worse, and it was deemed indispensably neces- 
sary for his convalescence, that he should remove 
to Bath. Upon this occasion, the lady behaved 
with a characteristic nobleness of mind. She 
tliought her friend and lover would return no more, 
and that the circumstances in which he was placed, 
with respect to herself, might induce him to make a 
will in her favour. As soon, therefore, as he had 
arrived at the place of his destination, she wrote to 
inform him, that, after duly considering the little 
probability there existed of their ever being happily 
united, she thought it best for both, that the engage- 
ment should be dissolved, and the connection at an 
end. Under this impression, therefore, she was 
determined positively to decline any favourable in- 
tention he might retain towards her, if induced to 
make his will. She added the strongest recommen- 
dation in favour of his nephew, whom he had mate- 
rially assisted in life, and who had also experienced 
many solid benefits from her friendship. 


CHAP. 



JiTegotii sibi qiii volet vim parare^ navem et muiieremj 
Hsec duo sibi comparato. 


CHAPTER LVL 

The lover felt and acknowledged the great good 
sense and honourable conduct of his mistress j and 
thus terminated a connection commenced under no 
very auspicious omens, protracted till mutual esteem 
was succeeded by the most perfect indifference, 
and which ever, during its continuance, was 
interrupted by jars and bickerings, the unavoidable 
consequence of inequality in temper, hat)its, and 
age ; and presenting at no period, any favourable 
prospect of an harmonious union. 

The catastrophe of this young lady’s history was 
very melancholy. With every talent and accom- 
plishment necessary to adorn the most elevated sta- 
tion, with every pretension of loveliness, grace, and 
manners, with a fortune which, by prudent manage- 
ment, might have secured an honourable, though 
pot a splendid independence, her final exit* was not 

very 
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very much unlike that so beautifully recorded by 
Pope, of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

She first of all impoverished herself, by the pro- 
fuse liberality of her presents to those to whom she 
was partial. She was subsequently induced to lend, 
with the truest motives of generosity and friendship 
on her part, a portion of her capital, on very in- 
sufficient security. This she accordingly lost. 
There was an enthusiasm in her attachments bor- 
dering on infatuation, and very indiscriminating in 
the choice of its objects. Talent was her great 
idol, before which she bowed, but she often neg- 
lected to examiije apd ipyestigate the private cha- 
racter and conduct by vs’hich it w'as accompanied. 
The consequence was, that she vi’as perpetually im- 
posed upon, and did not discover her error till it 
was too late. 

Her finances became finally so exceedingly nar- 
rowed and embarrassed, that penury began to stare 
her in the face. Her friends, in some degree to 
ward off this evil, suggested the expediency of her 
publishing two volumes of her poems. This was 
accordingly done, under the inspection of a most 
judicious, able, and compassionate friend, whose 
attentions cheered and soothed the last sorrowful 
moments of her life. To him they were inscribed, 
with a very appropriate address. The reader may 
not be averse to see a specimen. JSjp uno disce 
omnia. 


THE 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY* 

Proud of its little day^ enjoying 

The lavish sweets kind Nature yields^ 

In harmless sports each hour employing. 
Ranging the gardens, woods, and fields. 

A lovely Butterfly extending 

Its grateful wing to Sol’s w^arm beams. 

No dreaded danger saw impending. 

But basked secure in peaceful dreams. 

A wandering Urchin viewed this treasure. 

Of gaudy colours fine and gay. 

Thoughtless consulting but his pleasure. 

He chased it through the live-long day* 

At last the young but sly dissembler 
Appeared to follow other flies. 

Then turning seized the little trembler. 

Who crushed beneath his fingers dies ! 
Surprized he sees the hasty ruin 
His reckless cruelty had wrought. 

The victim which so long pursuing 

Scarce raised a wish, or claimed a thought. 
Now bid the tear of genuine sorrow 
O'er his repentant bosom flow^. 

Yet he’ll forget it ere the morrow. 

And deal to others equal woe. 

Thus the vain man, with subtle feigning, 

* Pursues, o’ertakes, poor woman’s heart. 
But soon his hapless prize disdaining. 

She dies the victim of his art. 


Her 
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Her compositions were all of the same character 
and tendency — tender, elegant, and tinged with the 
most romantic sensibility. Whether their publica- 
tion answered the proposed purpose to any effect, 
may reasonably be questioned ; for in her last ill- 
ness, if she did not actually want the necessaries 
incident to her situation, she had but a very scanty 
supply of them. 

After her death, when the kind friend above 
alluded to, undertook the office of executor, and 
the superintendence of her funeral, barely sufficient 
was got together, to have the last offices performed 
with due decency. 

She carried the preposterous enthusiasm of her 
misguided partialities to the very last. All the valu- 
able trinkets, rings, and jewels, which she had inhe- 
rited, had long since been given away, or otherwise 
disposed of, one diamond ring excepted, wffiich had 
for time immemorial remained in her family. In 
drawing up her will, she had bequeathed this jewel 
to a popular theatrical performer. Her executor 
having timely knowledge of this, insisted upon its 
erasure, and positively declined having any thing 
to do with her affairs, unless she bequeathed this 
ring to her sister. She was prevailed upon, though 
reluctantly, to do so. 

She died very prematurely, but she had been as 
negligent of her health, as of her worldly affairs, 

and 
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and indulged in habits, than which nothing could 
be more pernicious in themselves, or more inju- 
rious to her constitution. Being occasionally sub- 
ject to great depression of spirits, and habitually 
a very bad sleeper, she indulged in the use of 
tether and laudanum, to an excess that can hardly 
be credited ; by which, and by various other acts 
of similar imprudence, she doubtless much accele- 
rated her end. 

Among her intimate friends were many of the 
most elevated rank, and she was personally ac- 
quainted with all the females of her time, who 
were in the least celebrated for their intellectual 
accomplishments. She was the correspondent of 
Anna Seward, much acquainted w'ith Mrs. Piozzi, 
Helen Maria Williams, and others who have 
already been mentioned in this narrative. 

Be it permitted us to lament, yes, deeply to 
lament, that no friendly pilot among those upon 
whom she had the claims of kindred and of 
blood, stepped forward, in the progress of her 
little life, to steer her frail vessel through the 
storms and perils of a treacherous world. She 
■tvas left, at a very early age, an orphan adven- 
turer, to find her way, as best she could, o’er un- 
known seas and regions, and many a pelting did 
she get from divers pitiless storms. 


Poor 
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Poor Ella ! one tear at least is paid to thy 
memory, by an individual who knew thy worth, 
admired thy talents, and loved thee with the truest 
warmth of friendship. 

Being so poetical herself, and so addicted to the 
society of those who had the same disposition, vo- 
lumes might perhaps be made of the poems ad- 
dressed to her. The following is selected, as par- 
ticularly descriptive of her character. 

" Wit, beauty, goodness, sentiment refin’d. 

The brightest genius, with the purest mind ; 

Quick nerves, to sympathy too nicely strung. 

And sportive innocence for ever young ; 

Gay beaming smiles, and each still varying grace. 
Accordant harmony of voice and face; 

Sweet chat, that might despairing anguish soothe ; 

A soul all energy, a heart all truth ; — 

Give it but wings, ’tis angel, goddess. Elf ; 

Or add caprice and — E lla— ’ tis thyself. 


€HAy. 



Idem semper erit quofliam semper fuit idems 


CHAPTER LVII. 

In the preceding narrative! the name of a very 
celebrated lady has been introduced, who, for a 
long series of years, greatly attracted public notice, 
and concerning whom, the loudest praises and the 
bitterest censures have been scattered about with 
unsparing profuseness. This lady was 

Mrs. P ♦ * * * <^. 

She Seems introduced in the Recollections merely 
as one of those to whom a certain degree of repu- 
tation in the literary world obtained an easy intro- 
duction, but by no means from any admiration 
either of her talents, or her conduct. A Ipng in- 
terval of time elapsed between the first commence- 
ment of acquaintance with this lady, and its last 
renewal ; but the impression concerning her, re,, 
mained the same — unaltered and unalterable, 

VOL. I, C« Her 
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Her great characteristic was vanity ; acute, inge- 
nious, and variously informed, she undoubtedly 
was ; but there was a pert levity about her, which 
induced a pei'petual suspicion of her accuracy, and 
an affectation also, which it seenls wonderful that 
Dr. Johnson could ever have endured. 

The fraternity who used to assemble at her par- 
ties, had certain cant words and expressions among 
them, perfectly characteristic of their numerous 
but fantastical school. 

Every body admitted to their familiarity was 
termed Dear. Dear Anna Seward, Dear Dr, 
Darwin, Dear Mrs. Siddons, Dear Sir Lucas 
Pepys, were terms perpetually vibrated in gentle 
undulations round the drawing-room. 

No person seems better to have understood 
this lady’s character than Boswell. The term 
Lively Lady, in the sense in which he used it, was 
admirably descriptive of her mind and manner, 
both in writing and conversation. But her works 
and her character have long been before the public, 
who have formed an adequate estimate of both. 
It is not perhaps generally known, that her decline 
of life was characterized with one of those extraor- 
dinary and preposterous acts, that fortunately do 
not often occur in society, but when t^fecy do, are 
invariably animadverted upon with the asperity 
they deserve. 


It 
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It is very notorious that Mrs. P. had several chil- 
■dren, and many grand-child^n. It is eqttally well 
known that she possesses considerable hereditary 
landed property, to the amount of not much, if at 
all less than four thousand pounds a-year. 

What does the reader anticipate ? Why in course 
that this property was_^bequeathed in just and rea- 
sonable proportions to the above-mentioned chil- 
dren and grand-children. No such thing. Such 
a humdrum and every day mode of proceeding 
would have been unworthy of the poetess, the 
authoress, the confidential friend of the benevolent 
Johnson. Our lively lady (Boswell, we thank thee 
for that word) aimed at fairer wreaths and brighter 
laurels. No ! diligent search was to be made in 
the Alps, for some booby relative of the last poor 
dear man, and the search succeeded. A young 
Italian mountaineer turned up, calling himself the 
nephew to the never enough to be lamented musi- 
cian man. He was accordingly imported to this 
northern region, educated first at an expensive 
school, and afterwards at the University ; and 
upon him, and his heirs for ever, are the estates 
and honours of one of the oldest families of Cam- 
brian origin, irrevocably vested and settled. 

The old family mansion, forsooth, w'as not good 
enough for his Italian Highness. This was accord- 
ingly pulled down, and a new and splendid struc- 

c c 2 ture 



■tare erected for his Honour, at an expence of not 
much less than twenty thousand pounds. To carry 
the jest as far as it will possibly endure to be car- 
ried, this paragon of mothers and of widows, con- 
stantly carries her dear boy’s miniature picture in 
her bosom, and exhibits it, on all occasions, with 
the most unnnatural and preposterous exultation. 

So no more at present, good people, of the wor- 
thy hostess of Johnson, 


CHAK 



Accede O tinea ilia qu^ pusilW 
Ventrem corpore tam geris voracem, 
Tene Pieridum aggredi ministro* 
Tene arrodere tam sacros labore# 

Nec factum mihl denega. Ecce furti 
Tui exempla^ tuic et voracitatis. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 

Walk in, Ladies and Gentlemen, and you shall 
see what you shall see. The next female whom you 
are to contemplate, sits under that large and spread- 
ing canopy, made, by the way, out of some old bed- 
furniture ; she is the celebrated authoress of — all 
manner of things — ^Translations from the German, 
Novels, Sermons, Divinity Tracts, Original Novels, 
founded pn domestic facts, and what not besides. 
But to render this lady the amplest justice, we in 
sert the whole of her history, as recorded by tli« 
Sexagenarian. 

Come then the colours and the ground prepare. 
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What is here related concerning this very dis- 
tinguished Lady, must of course be authentic, for 
no other reference is necessary than to her own me- 
morials of herself : these will generally be con- 
firmed by that personal knowledge, which circum- 
stances enabled the .writer to possess. She has 
indeed exhibited the portraits of her family, her 
relatives, her friends, and herself,, rather in unteouth 
lineaments, and in a somewhat high style- of cari- 
cature, This is entirely her bwn, concern, as it 
also is to settle the account with her filial piety, 
for representing parental infirmities in colours too 
vivid to be overlooked, and too characteristic to be 
misapplied. 

But lest we should be mistaken, the reader is en- 
treated, on the very threshold, to Be assured that our 
friend’s general opinion of this Lady, is very favoura- 
ble. She possesses considerable talents ,- she has cul- 
tivated and improved them by severe study and ri- 
gorous discipline. Her knowledge of languages is 
very considerable, or once was so, for we must be 
understood as speaking of days that are past. She 
is, or was, familiarly conversant with. German, 
Trench, Italian, and other modern languages, and 
far from ignorant either of Greek or Latin. In- 
deed, w’hen we knew her, she was able to read, and 
did read, the most popular of the Latin classics, 
with considerable facility. With I'espect to her other 
5 qualities 
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qualities of mind, we know her to be kind-hearted, 
benevolent, and hospitable ; always ready to listen 
to, and relieve distress ; very anxious and zealous, 
without any tinge of fanaticism, on the subjects of 
religion and morals. 

Now, reader, with whatever reluctance it may 
be done, it is time to balance the account per 
contra. 

The first and great deficiency, we have to notice, 
is want of judgment. In all her original composi- 
tions, she seems to write down every thing which 
presents itself to her mind, without thinking it ne- 
cessary to use subsequent revision and consideration. 
Hence it is that her sentences are sometimes ex- 
panded to an inordinate length, and her ideas, 
forcible and good perhaps in their first conception, 
are dilated and spun out to cobweb insubslantiality. 
In her compositions also, there is the grossest 
affectation of learning, and a perpetual use of 
crabbed, uncouth, pedantic expressions ; so that of 
two words, where one was simple, explicit, and 
perspicuous, and the other of similar import has a 
Greek termination, in defiance of all good taste, 
the latter would be assuredly preferred. I'here 
seems also, or did seem, an irresistible propensity 
to take every gossip anecdote and tea-table chatter 
of Lady Tittle-tattle, Mrs. Go-about, and Sir 
Timothy Newsmonger, as authentic fact, and make 

them 
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and philosophical discussion. There is, or was, 
but this perhaps may be sexual, a marvellous per- 
tinacity in adhering to the opinions and assertions 
once made and avowed, in defiance of counter au- 
toorities, and the best substantiated facts. It is 
far more pleasant to contemplate the other side of 
the picture. 

It is therefore with no common satisfaction we 
relate, that this lady’s perseverance, determination, 
^.nd consistent steadiness, in the earlier period of 
life, oyercame the most formidable difficulties which 
were interposed between her and the cultivation of 
her mind ,• the fortitude with which she resisted the 
mean and cruel attempts which were made to heep 
her in a state pf ignorance, and to withhold from 
her every opportunity of improvement, is in the 
highest degree honourjible to her, and piarks very 
superior intellectual endowments. 

Her mother, a low-rajnded creature, was actu- 
ally jeplpus of her, and could not endure the idea 
that her daughter should know any thing of which 
she herself was ignorant. She constantly insulted 
and depressed her. Her father, a prou4 conse- 
quential man, had some talents. But let us pause. 
The lady has herself told all these things of herself^ 
of her mother and father also, though under the in- 
genious veil of fictitious names and characters. We 
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shall therefore satisfy ourselves by the recapitula* 
tion of a few things, which she has not related of 
herself. 

In the first place, her persevering industry and 
determination to obtain somewhat of scientific ac- 
complishments, was, in her early youth, beyond all 
example. No obstacles intimidated her, no inter- 
ruptions relaxed her ardour, no unkindness turned 
her from her purpose. 

She would read by tl^e scanty and pernicious light 
pf dying embers; she would submit to the most 
serious privations ; she would alike defy cold, and 
heat, and hunger, and thirst, in pursuit of her ob” 
ject ; and she (as she deserved to do) obtained it. 
She qualified herself in case of accident or misfor- 
tune, though she had no reasonable grounds for 
expecting the necessity to operate, to obtain the' 
iiieans of livelihood, either as a teacher of others, 
or as a translator and author. She actually did, 
when ip her father’s house, without the knowledge 
of her parents, undertake a work for a bookseller, 
and successfully performed it; by which she ob- 
tained a sum of money sufficiently large to procure 
some indulgence she had in view, either of learning 
German, or of purchasing books, or something of 
the kind, which might extend her knowledge, and 
j;nprove her mind. 


Since 
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Since she became her own mistress, independent, 
and opulent, the same habits of diligence have re- 
mained ; a certain portion of every day is now, as 
before, regularly allotted for a particular study and 
employment. These habits are perhaps (or were) 
characterised by a precision, convenient undoubt- 
edly to herself, but in a certain degree offensive and 
troublesome to such of her inmates, as may not, 
like herself, happen to move with the regularity of 
a watch. The anticipation or delay of five minutes 
before or after the time precisely fixed for any par- 
ticular object, was wont to occasion a feverish irri- 
tability, and discompose the whole mental machine 
fiar a long interval. 

To finish' this sketch, it behoves us to say, that in 
all the various works which have been produced by 
this Lady’s pen, every thing good, and wise, and 
virtuous, and pious, is inculcated with all the force 
of her talents. We believe that her writings, as 
they have had a very extensive, so have they had 
alsjo a very salutary circulation. The few faults 
which we have deemed it necessary to point out, 
are exceedingly venial in themselves, and not of 
importance from their number ; whilst her valu- 
able qualities, her abilities, and her usefulness, en- 
title her to a very considerable place among those 
female's, who in modern times have been distin- 
guished by the attention of the public. 


CHAP. 



Vobis ergo sacra ferenda, Musae 
Sed'qiiae viGtima grata ? quae Camoenis 
Dicata hostia f patcite G“ Camcense 
Nova haec victiiMa> sed tamea siiavis 
Futura arbitror^ admod^mque gr^ta* 


CHAPTER LIX. 

The next female who makes hw appearance in* 
our ‘^Recollections/’ is delineated under the name of 

finFBIBA. 

She was the daughter of a humble Suffolk farin^r, 
aliff her ediicatiori as limited as possible, Neverr- 
theless, she so strongly felt within herself the con- 
scioushess of talents, and the desire of independ- 
ence, that, though young and lively, and though in 
seeming contradiction to all the precepts of discre- 
tion, she rushed to the metropolis^ without either 
recommendation or protection. Her very first ad- 
venture on her arrival, though in the highest degree 
romantic, and indeed almost incredible, proved her 
security, and procured her a guardian and a husband. 

Not 
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Not knowing whither to go, she made some acci- 
dental enquiry of a passenger, who, as apparently 
much older than herself, she presumed would not 
deceive and mislead her. Thus the event hap- 
pened. This same person finding her, on enquiry, 
artless, ignorant of the town, distressed and un- 
happy, compassionated her situation, found her a 
home, and soon afterwards married her. As her 
person was remarkably good, and she appeared to 
have a turn and talent that way, it was resolved 
that she should try her fortune on the stage, where 
she accordingly made her appearance. There was 
an invincible impediment to her success, in a cer- 
tain defect of enunciation, which all her endeavours 
were unavailing to overcome. 

She accordingly left the stage, retaining the 
esteem of all the most considerable performers, and 
without the slightest imputation on the accuracy of 
her conduct. Ere long she was left a widow, and 
commenced author. 

At this period she was introduced to our Sexa- 
^narian, and a familiar acquaintance subsisted for 
some years between them. 

Previous to this acquaintance, Eifrida had been 
so far unfortunate, that her principal and most inti- 
mate connections, were among those who opposed 
the measures of government, were warm friends of 
|he French Revolution, and some of them tainted 

with 
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with the contagion of the most extravagant demo- 
cracy. 

She had also another error. She was herself of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and whether the 
idea had been communicated from others, or she had 
imbibed it from her own observations and course 
of reading, she fancied that all the Ecclesiastics 
of the established church, of whatever rank or 
situation, were remarkable only for sensuality or sel- 
fishness. Among the various ingenious things which 
she published, these two most absurd prejudices 
will be found exceedingly to predominate — an ex- 
travagant conception of liberty, and a foolish mis- 
apprehension with respect to the Clerical profession 
of different tenets from her own. 

As it is said of those who are notorious for cir- 
culating falsehoods, that they at last themselves 
believe what they propagate, so is it with respect 
to errors and prejudices early received, and allowed 
for along continuance to influence the conduct; 
they are seldom if ever totally laid aside. 

Whether the conversation and society of our 
friend had any tendency to meliorate her sentiments 
on these subjects, is uncertain, for the acquaint- 
ance was interrupted by the removal of each to 
situations distant from one another. Our memo- 
randums inform us, that some exertions were 
made to convince the Lady, that all Bishops were 

not 
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not sensualists ; that they did not confer distinctions 
and rewards inadvertently, and without due discri- 
mination ; that virtue, piety, and learning, were to 
be found in members of the English, as well as of 
the Roman church. Her love of liberty was less 
likely to be prejudicial to the community, and 
when this subject was introduced, it was without 
seriousness. 

The other error of detracting from the value of 
a venerable body of men, inasmuch, as it violated 
the interests and the dignity of truth, tended very 
considerably to diminish her reputation. 

Elfrida’s publications were very numerous, and 
of different descriptions. , She -wrote a great -deal 
for the stage : in some of these attempts she was 
eminently successful, in others she failed altogether. 
Some of her works of imagination were exceed- 
ingly and deservedly popular, whilst others were of 
•the humblest pretension, and betrayed the ex- 
•tremest ignorance of the characters she undertook 
to describe. 

She managed, however, on the whole, to realize 
a very considerable sum of money, which would 
have enabled her to enjoy the residue of life in 
ease and independence. Unluckily, in some evil 
hour, a foolish and chimerical dread of poverty 
took possession of her fancy, and had such influ- 
ence upon her mind, that she abruptly gave up her 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance, retired into an obscure lodging, de- 
prived herself of the ordinary comforts she might 
well have afforded, and spent her time in the most 
sordid manner. 

She had a brother, who, from feelings congenial 
with her own, scorned the humbler employment of 
a farmer, and would not that the “ horn should 
any longer call him up in the morn.” Accordingly, 
he joined himself to a company of strolling players. 
Here, after a time, he married one of the party, an 
amiable and accomplished woman, and of consider- 
able theatrical talents. She appeared with reputa- 
tion 'at many of the provincial theatres, particularly 
at Bath, Norwich, and York. Her husband was a 
good-natured, but imprudent man, of no abilities, 
being retained in the different companies which they 
Joined, principally on account of his wife’s merit. 

It is believed that having involved himself in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, he found it expedient to retire 
to the continent. He went to Hamburgh, where 
being one day engaged in a dispute at a billiard- 
table, a duel ensued, in which he forfeited his life. 
What became of his unfortunate wife is not known. 


CHAP. 



Vera incessQ patuit 5eai 


CHAPTER LX. 

It has been remarked, in the course of thes* 
Memoirs, that the manuscript document from which 
the substance of what has been communicate^ was 
drawn, was distinguished by any thing rather than 
regularity, or chronological accuracy. Some pains 
have been taken in our progress, to form the inate- 
rials into shape, but not alw'ays to our satisfactionj 
We come now to a remarkable proof, that these 
Memorandums were noted down, as they presented 
themselves to the recollection, for the two females 
about to be mentioned, should, in point of time, 
have taken the lead of the class to which they 
belong. Both are mentioned in terms of nO ordi- 
nary esteem or regard. We shall first introduce 

Mrs. Yates. 

To this distinguished lady, our Sexagenarian ap- 
pears to have been introduced, on his first arrival 

at 
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at the tnetropoiis. He could not well have been 
more tortunate, for at her house he immediately 
became acquainted with some of tiie most distin- 
guished literary characters of the time. There he 
met Murphy, Home, the Author of Douglas, Ri- 
chard Cumberland, Hoole, the Translator of A i.,>to, 
the Adeiphi Adams, old Macklin, Mrs. Lennox, 
Mrs. Brook, and various other eminent individuals, 
all of whom, alas i have now paid the last awful debt 
of nature. 

Of Mrs. Yates’s talents in her profession, it would 
be unavailing and useless to speak here. The few who, 
remember her, cannot but allow, that in characters 
which required majesty, dignity of person, and of 
manner, she was incomparable. It is rather our 
province in this place to render the justice which is 
due to her pre-eminent intellectual endowments, 
her very highly cultivated mind, her polished man- 
ners, her graceful and elegant elocution, her urba- 
nity, and universal benevolence. It was utterly 
impossible for a young man, hitherto ignorant of the 
world, and but little acquainted with the liigher cast 
of society, to have been placed in a better school. 
Where she took a liking, (and no recommendation 
was so effectual to her as a desire of improvement) 
she enjoyed a particular pleasure in making a young 
person acquainted with those little, but inexplicable 
essentials, about which Lord Chesterfield has writ- 
ten volumes, and w'hicb the French emphatically 
VOL. I. D d denominate 
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denominate pdites morales, agremens, and bkn- 
seance. Nobody understood them better, or prac- 
tised them with greater effect. She was particularly 
partial to young clergymen, and as she was in no 
common degree delighted with the church service, 
and remarkably punctual in her attendance at pub- 
lic worship, she derived great satisfaction in in- 
structing her young friends in the art of reading 
with emphasis and effect. She herself read the 
liturgy in the most impressive manner, and there 
were many clergymen who were not reluctant to 
acknowledge, that if they possessed this valuable 
accomplishment to any degree of excellence, it 
was imputable principally to her suggestions, taste, 
and judgment. 

Por a considerable period, Mrs. Yates, in con- 
junction with her most intimate and beloved friend, 
Mrs. Brook, (hereafter to be mentioned) was 
manager of the Opera-house. Under the direction 
of their taste, the undertaking flourished to no 
common degree. This circumstance also increased 
the satisfaction of being an inmate at her house, 
which consequently became the resort of many 
distinguished foreigners. 

Mrs. Yates was, however, remarkably circum- 
spect with respect to the characters of those, whom 
she admitted, and at that period, gave no mean 
jjroof of her discriminating sagacity, by the utter 

rejectioft- 
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rejection of some Italian and French miscreantiS, 
who, though their services were found expedient 
in the Haymarket, could never find admission to 
the elegant parties in Stafford-row. Some of these 
wretches afterwards conspicuously signalized them- 
selves on the theatre of the French Revolution, and 
ultimately met the fate they richly deserved. The 
taste of this Lady was remarkably correct, in her 
table, her furniture, her library, and indeed in 
every thing. 

At the period of her retiring from the stage, Mrs. 
Siddons was gradually rising to the acme of public 
favour ; but this did by no means excite in her any 
thing like envy or discontent, and she on all occa- 
sions readily bore testimony to the merit of her 
rival. On one occasion only, did she express her- 
self in a manner, which might have led the hearer 
to suspect, that her opinion of Mrs. Siddons was 
not exactly conformable to that of the public. — 
She was in a box at the theatre, on some occasion 
when Mrs. Siddons appeared in one of her most 
popular characters, and immediately behind her 
were two Gentlemen, who were extravagantly loud 
in their applause. Among other specifications of 
her excellence, one of them highly extolled her 
voice, observing that her voice was like that of a 
man. Upon this, Mrs. Yates turned round, and 
said with a smile, “ It is the first time I ever 

» d ^ heard 
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heard it remarked, by way of compliment to a lady, 
that her voice resembled that of a man." 

It seems indispensable in one, v\ho knew her 
for many years with the greatest familiarity of 
friendship, to render, as flir ar possible, an act of 
justice. It was maliciously reported, and too ge- 
nerally believed, (for the most unsupported calum- 
nies, like the wildest aberrations from the simplicity 
and purity of the gospel, are always certain of 
meeting with friends and proselytes) that in the 
decline of life, she indulged in habits of inebriety. 

The writer of this article may boldly assert, that 
he never witnessed the smallest appearance of any 
such irregularity, nor could discover any propensity 
to improper indulgence of any kind. One fault 
she had, which, with respect to the unfortunate 
object concerned, was attended with very fatal con- 
sequences. Mr. Yates had a niece, who was edu- 
cated at his expence somewhere in France. On 
her removal to England, she was received into the 
house of her uncle, and was a sort of humble com- 
panion to the Lady. 

Mrs. Yates was hasty and passionate, and, on 
the least provocation from this poor girl, she would, 
by vyay of punishment, order her into the kitchen. 
The consequence may easily be anticipated — she 
married the footman. The calamities in which 
she was afterwards involved, exceed the ordinary 

degrees 
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degrees of human suffering. She rvas discai'ded by 
her relations, her husi)aiid turned out exceedingly 
worthless, and she was left a widow and a beggar 
with several children. 

Miss Yates had a brother, who was a lieutenant 
in the navy, an amiable and ingenious man ; but his 
story would carry us beyond our bounds, and has 
little to do with our more iarmediate object. He 
was shot in his attempts to get into his uncle^s 
house, to whose property he thought, as heir at 
law, he had just claim. He also left a widow in 
distress. What the ultimate fate was of these truly 
unhappy people, was not known when this was 
written. 

To return to !Mrs. Yates. Sue w’as afliicted, 
towards the close of life, by a most painful ill- 
ness, and her sufferings were exceedingly severe. 
She endured them with a pious and Christian-like 
constancy ; regularly had the prayers of the church 
read to her when she was not able to read them her- 
self, and died with the greatest composure and 
signation. 


CHAP, 



Hortus alat violis te volo, inde rosis. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Mbs . Yates, in her last illness, and indeed for a 
considerable period which preceded it, had the 
consolation and the society of her beloved friend, 
Mrs. Brook. Her testimony, declared in the 
strongest and most unequivocal manner, is also to 
he added to that of the narrative, in contradiction 
of the aspersion on the fame of Mrs. Yates, to 
which there has before been allusion. 

Mrs. Brook was a very distinguished woman; 
she had excellent and highly cultivated talents, 
and made the best use of them. She was very 
highly esteemed by Dr. Johnson, who frequently 
visited her, and she also reckoned among her 
friends, some of the most distinguished literary 
characters of her time. The friendship between 
her and Mrs. Yates, commenced at an early period, 
and was only terminated by death. Her husband 
was Chaplain to the English garrison at Quebec, 

and 
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aud she accompanied him thither. Previously ta 
iier departure for Canada, she gave an entertain- 
ment to her particular friends, among whom was 
Dr. Johnson. On the breaking up of the com- 
pany, the Doctor, with the rest, took leave of their 
hostess with the customary good wishes. After a 
little interval, the servant came to the drawing- 
room, to inform Mrs, Brook, that Dr. Johnson 
wished to speak with her in the parlour below. 
She accordingly went down to him. “ ISIadam,” 
said the Doctor, on her entering the room, with 
his usual solemnity of manner, “ I thought I might 
never see you again, so I wished to salute you 
before we parted, which I did not choose to do 
before company.” The Doctor accordingly saluted 
her, and took his leave. This anecdote was com- 
municated to the writer by Mrs. Brook herself. 

On her return from Canada, she wrote and pub- 
lished Emily Montague, which was universally ad- 
mired, as well for the story as for the very beauti- 
ful descriptions of the scenery she had just visited. 
It is not, however, intended in this place, nor in- 
deed would it be expedient, to enter into any cri- 
tical discussion concerning this excellent woman’s 
various works. They were all well received, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one or two of her pieces for the 
stage. She had been on good terms with Garrick, 
but she conceived that he had treated her ill, by 

the 
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the rejection of a tragedy ; and though one of 
the mildest and gentlest of human beings, she 
took her revenge in a novel called “ The Excur- 
sion.” She retired from the world on the death 
of her friend, Mrs. Yates, and finished her career 
at the house of her son, who was a clergyman in 
IJncolnshire. 

Her husband. Dr. Brook, was a very extraor- 
dinary personage, and in no one instance bore the 
smallest resemblance to his partner. He was one 
of the finest figures for an artist that can be ima- 
gined, Having a most impressive countenance, and 
hair as white as snow. He was one of the greatest 
don chants of his time, had considerable conver- 
sation talents, and a very numerous circle of friends. 
But the deitv of the table was almost the only one 
he worshipped with consistent devotion, and in 
pursuance of this object, he was a member of a 
club which was called Number Six. It consisted 
of six members ; they met at six in’ the evening, 
and never partf d till six in the mOrning. 

Notwithstanding his habitual indulgence in- the 
festivities of the table, the old Gentleman lived to 
a very advanced age, and died within five days of 
his wife. 

The son was an amiable man, of no very re- 
markable talents, except for music ; he was an ad- 
inirable performer on the German flute. He was 

educated 
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educated at St. Paul’s school, from whence he 
went to Cambridge, and afterwards to reside on 
a small piece of preferment purchased for him by 
his mother. There he died early. 


CHAB, 



Et sum pulchra licet, tabula impefFecta, reliquit 
Diffident arti, me rude pictor opus* 


CHAPTER LXIL 

The manuscript now reverts to another, and a 
much more modern period, and speaks of an indi- 
vidual, surely not less entitled both to admiration 
and esteem, than any who have preceded. 

When the name of J ■' ■ ■ ■■ B is intro- 

duced, Ave do not apprehend that our friend will 
incur the suspicion of being too lavish in his com- 
mendation, of will be censured for being too cir- 
cumstantial in his communication. 

Unfortunately, there exist too fe^v sources of 
intelligeace. There is but little more to detail, 
than that at a very early period, and long before 
she was a candidate for literary fame and distinc- 
tion, our Sexagenarian met her familiarly at the 
hou^e of her very excellent, amiable, and accom- 
plished brother, Dr. B. ; as Avell as at other social 
places of intercourse, where literary people were 

made 



made welcome. The great characteristic by which 
she was pre-eminently distinguished, was an un- 
affected diffidence and modest reserve ; not at all 
prominent in conversation, always desirous of in- 
formation, never making display of tlie powers she 
herself possessed, but courteously and agreeably 
inviting the unfolding of those sources of instruc- 
tion, which she knew appertained to others. 

It does not appear that the high reputation she 
has deservedly acquired, has in this particular at 
all diminished her claims to respect and esteem. 
She bears her faculties meekly ,• or at least she did, 
when he who writes had the opportunity of duly 
appreciating her estimable qualities. Her talents 
are before the public ; and if this work were in- 
tended as an arena for the display of critical 
acumen, the opportunity would readily be em- 
braced, of paying the tribute of esteem which is 
most unaffectedly felt, and in this place sincerely 
acknowledged. But we must be satisfied with the 
declaration, that the short and passing acquaint- 
ance with J B , was a circumstance upon 

which the Sexagenarian has, in his manuscript no- 
tices, expressed himself with particular earnestness 
of satisfaction. 





Les passions les plus violentes nous lais.seut quelquefois 
du relache, mais la vanite nous agitc toujours. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

The transition from J a B e, is to a 

female of as different a description and character 
as can well be imagined. In making this assertion, 
we would not, in the slightest degree, be understood 
to depreciate the merits, the virtues, or the talents 
of 

Mks. * ^ 

The Sexagenarian has taken occasion to speak 
of female personages equally respectable in society, 
equally estimable for their talents, and perhaps 
equally amiable in private life, but still as opposite 
as possible in character, temper, and manners. 
Let the reader oppose in imagination, Mrs. Cooper 
to Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Hannah More to Mrs. Wol- 
stoncroft, Mrs. Hayley to Mrs. Trimmer, and the 
only conclusion to be drawn is, that from the mixed 
characters of life, we must extract as we can, what 
is useful, convenient, and grateful. 

The 
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The subject of iMrs. * * * *, therefore, who was 
known to the Sexagenarian from childhood, is en- 
tered upon without feeling the necessity of apology^, 
(if any thing shall find its way from our notes not 
altogether acceptable) to the Lady herself if she 
may yet survive to read these Memoirs, or to any 
of the numerous fi'iends whom she has necessarily 
and meritoriously acquired. 

Prom a child she gave indications of talents above 
the ordinary level, but her earliest propensity was 
for music, in which she soon became a proficient ; 
and in the provincial town where she resided, fre- 
quently entertained and enlivened numerous parties 
with her concerts. From music to poetry, the tran- 
sition is natural and easy; she wrote, when very 
young, many elegant and beautiful things, which, 
perhaps have not been excelled by any of the pro- 
ductions of her maturer years. 

Her natural connections, her education, and tlie 
principles in which she had been brought up, gave 
her an unavoidable predilection in favour of those, 
who, on the breaking out of the French Kevolution, 
vainly imagined that a glorious opportunity w'as 
presenting itself, for the melioration of the condition 
of mankind. 

She was, however, steady and consistent, and 
did not, like her friends, Mrs. Wolstonecroft and 
Helen Maria Williams, expose and disgrace her- 
self. 
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■self. On one occasion, indeed, her enthusiasm got the 
better both of her prudence, and the natural deli- 
cacy of her sex. She attended the trial of her ad- 
mired — what shall we call him ? Patriot ! — Well 
then, Patriot, if you please,' Horne Tooke, for 
High Treason. When the verdict of “ Not guilty” 
was pronounced, she scrambled over seats and 
benches as she could, and hastening to where he 
stood, kissed him in the public court. 

When young, she was of a very lively and cheer- 
ful temper, of which character her earliest compo- 
sitions exhibited the amplest testimony. It may 
be conjectured, that about this period, her sensi- 
bility and tenderness must have received some very 
acute wounds, for almost all her subsequent publi- 
cations were of the most melancholy cast and ten- 
dency. Misery, deep and dreadful misery, seemed 
alone to be her favourite subject, to call forth all 
her talents, and to occupy the whole of her imagi- 
nation. 

Her union with a celebrated artist, could not, as 
one should think, be entirely congenial to her na- 
tural habits and propensities. They who knew her 
from her childhood, held up their hands in asto- 
nishment; but Venus delights in these vagaries. 
At his decease, it seemed for a time as if other 
and higher destmies awaited her ; but she was still 
a widow when these Memorandums were committed 
to paper. 


When 
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'When it is added, by way of conclusion to this 
sketch, that she was a most affectionate and dutiful 
daughter, warm and animated in her attachments, 
lively and agreeable in conversation, steady and 
consistent in her principles, if she could have 
known who it was that bore this testimony in her 
favour, she w'ould perhaps have been more than 
satisfied. 

This also may tend to soften the resentment to 
which she may be inclined to give way, when it is 
still further added, that the flattering attentions 
she received from her childhood, so far spoiled her, 
that whatever she does, or says, or writes, is some- 
what tinged with vanity and self-conceit, and that 
perhaps no more perfect picture was ever exhi- 
jbited in society, of a Preckuse. 


GUAVt 



Ife procul, sacer est locas^ ite profani. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Very high in the circles of taste and elegance, 
stood the female who is next commemorated. 
Herself possessed of no inGonsiderable portion of 
talents- of various kinds, she had the happy knack 
of bringing together, on a very pleasant footing, the 
most distinguished literary characters. 

At the house of Mrs. J. H. there were found 
once in every week, elegant individuals of both 
sexes, whose acquaintance was generally culti- 
vated for their abilities, their knowledge, or their 
taste. 

Horace Walpole, Chief Baron Macdonald, and 
his very accomplished wife, Lady Louisa, Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Carter, Lady Herries, Joanna 
Baillie, Sir Charles Blagden, Mr. Matthias, Dr. P. 

Russel, the Lady’s husband, the eminent J. H 

her brother, the no less eminent E. H. with a 

7 long 
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long catalogue of other names of greatei oi less 
celebrity. 

They were for the most part conversation par- 
ties, though music was occasionally introduced. 
The Lady Hostess possessed an excellent taste 
for poetry, and at a certain period after the death 
of her husband, published a very elegant octavo 
volume of her compositions. Of these, many had 
been set to music, and became exceedingly popu- 
lar ; one in particular, the “ Song of the Dying 
Indian Chief,” was universally and deservedly 
esteemed. 

The society above alluded to, as has been slightly 
observed before* was by certain sapient folks, treated 
with ridicule, and denominated a Blue Stocking 
Club. It had nevertheless a very beneficial ten- 
dency. It was an excellent school for good man- 
ners. It gave a pleasing and a useful bias to the 
minds of young people, and of females in particu- 
lar ; encouraging them, by seeing the deference 
paid to accomplished minds, to cultivate their own. 
The conversation, though easy and unaffected, w’as 
always of an instructive kind ; and it was impos- 
sible to leave the meeting, without gaining either 
knowledge, or at least a direction where farther 
information on matters of science, might be obtained. 
The merits of new books were discussed, the pur- 
suits and designs of authors, literary undertakings 

VOL. r. E e proposed j 
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proposed ; nor on the other hand, did there appear 
any thing in the conduct or constitution of these 
meetings, to requiie or deserve ridicule — very far 
the contrary. 

The Lady President was lovely in her person, 
of the most captivating manners, and on all occa- 
sions exhibited a salutary exemplar for the study 
and imitation of the young people about her. 

It is neither to be wondered, considering the spirit 
of the man, nor much to be lamented, that she w'as 
not left in a state of affluence by her husband, since 
the nation, by purchasing the truly curious and 
valuable museum, collected by Mr. H. and ar- 
ranged scientifically by him, with the assistance of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. H. at the same time secured 
her honourable independence, and provided for the 
' public, an admirable school of natural history and 
comparative anatomy. 

Wc are fast approaching at length to the limits 
we had prescribed to ourselves, for the discussion of 
these sketches of female biography. - Not that our 
catalogue is by any means exhausted — very far 
otherwise. In the course of a protracted literary 
life, it jippears from our notes, that there were not 
many females who, by general consent, claim ed and 
were allowed ascendancy and distinction, on account 
of their talents, to whose society, our Sexagenarian 
bad not access. Indeed, the manuscript from which 
these Memorials are derived, contain a number of 

anecdotes, 
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anecdotes, the communication of Mhich would pro* 
bably afford as much amusement as any which 
may have preceded. But there is still such abun- 
dance of materials hefoi'e us, that compression 
seems beginning to be necessary. We shall there- 
fore close this head with a brief description of a 
Lady, who may rank with the proudest and the 
highest, in the scale of intellectual endowments ; 
who has also afforded no unavailing assistance in 
works requiring great and various erudition, sound 
judgment, and much critical acuteness. 

Though educated in the principles of Dissenters, 
she was in the early part of her life engaged to be 
married to a clergyman, who was preceptor to one 
of the branches of the Royal Family. He unfor- 
tunately died, and she afterwards united herself to 
a Dignitary of the Church, whose learning, abilities, 
and virtues, have since deservedly obtained for him 
a seat upon the Episcopal Bench. 

She was ever and invariably distinguished for the 
assiduous cultivation of her mind, her extensive 
and various knowledge, and indeed for her general 
love of literature ; but she was more particularly 
remarkable for her fondness of theological studies, 
in which she became an extraordinary proficient. 
Indeed it has often been asserted, (nor has the 
assertion ever been from authority contradicted) 
that a popular work on Prophecy was very mate- 
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rially indebted, not merely to this Lady’s sugges- 
tions and assistance, but that no inconsiderable por- 
tion of it was actually written by her pen. 

That she has composed many other things, there 
can be no doubt ; and that they are alike distin- 
guished by extensive information, judgment, and 
acuteness, must be equally certain. But this is not 
her only praise. In the higher and more important 
offices of private life, she has done honour to an 
elevated station, and effectually and usefully ful- 
filled every duty in the circle of female obligation 


CHAP. 



Frincipibus placuisse viris non ultima Iws dK. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

We must now go back, and revert to the pe- 
riod at which we were, when the expediency of 
introducing a discussion on the characters and qua- 
lities of eminent female personages, suggested itself 
from our notes. Our digression commenced at the 
time when we were about to notice, that the pre- 
sumed usefulness of our Sexagenarian’s literary 
labours and pursuits, occasioned his being intro- 
duced to Archbishop Moore, to Bishops Barring- 
ton, Porteus, Dampier, Tomline, and Burgess, &c. 
and others of the Episcopal Bench- All treated him 
with kindness. Of all, if he has not said it already, 
he has something to say, and of some not a little. 

Of Archbishop Moore, the distance of rank waa 
too great, and the opportunities of forming any judg*. 
ment too limited, for him to ascertain much about the 
extent of his intellectual powers andaccomplishments, 
Rut there was a graciousness, an affability, a be- 
nevolence. 
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ncvolence, tempered with dignity, which could not 
fail strongly to impress, and effectually to conciliate 
those r^ho were admitted to his presence. There 
w'as, moreover, obviously conspicuous, an ardent 
desire to discharge vigilantly and accurately, the 
duties of his exalted station. 

When the writer of these Recollections first saw 
him, the mighty monster of the French Revolution 
was rearing its infernal brood of assassins, infidels, 
and miscreants ; and the Archbishop sagaciously 
foresaw and predicted, the horrible calamities which 
would be produced, by letting those hell-hounds 
loose upon society. It was his peculiar province 
and duty, to guard against the circulation of the 
poison in this cotintry, as far as religion was con- 
cerned. He felt the full importance of his station. 
The steady advocates of loyalty and truth, found 
in his Grace, a friend, protector, and counsellor. 
He collected the ablest among them under one 
banner, and by animating their zeal, encouraging 
their efforts, and rewarding their exertions, formed 
a bulwark for the defence and preservation of the 
church as connected with the state, which alike 
defied the open and avowed attacks of foreign ad- 
versaries, and the more formidable, because more 
disguised and secret, machinations of domestic con- 
spirators^ 


Peace 
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Peace to his memory. On the first introduction 
of our friend, he anticipated him by graciously 
saying — “ I know how assiduously and how use- 
fully you have exercised your time and talents, and 
acknowledge your claim on the country and myself. 
Consider me as your friend.” He testified his 
friendship and good opinion by something better 
than words. 

Alike in their sense of the duties of their high 
stations, equally attached to the constitution and 
ecclesiastical establishment of their country, and 
resolved by every effort to support and defend botfaj^ 
m the same degree administering protection and 
encouragement to those, who in arduous and pe- 
rilous times avowed their loyalty, and strenuously 
vindicated their faith. Bishop B * * * *, as far a3 
talents and learning are concerned, was cast in a 
yet higher mould. No further comparison need be 
made. Without entering into any political disqui- 
sitions, which might eventually lead to contrariety 
of opinions, it may be confidently asserted in this 
place, without apprehension of dispute, that Bishop 
|3 * # it- « character has been invariably and con- 
sistently, that of the friend and patron of all who 
claimed his notice froiu tlie merits of learning, ta- 
lents, or virtue. In the different situations which he 
has so honourably filled, his first care seems to have 
been to single out those who merited his distinction, 

and 



and without regard to the incidental circumstances 
of rank, or external recommendation, to confer his 
favours and his bounty, promptly and substantially 
upon them. 

There are but few individuals vrh®, within the 
last fifty years, have been esteemed for their parts 
and learning, who have not been honoured by his 
notice, and admitted to his table. But this is not 
all. His Lordship has not unfrequently conferred 
rewards upon learned and useful men, with no other 
knowledge of them than their works, communi- 
cated with no other recommendation than their 
good name. Perhaps there is not an instance be- 
yond the limit of his own family, where there was 
any excitement or inducement to the communication 
of his favours, but the decided and unequivocal tes- 
timony of the merits or virtues of the objects re- 
ceiving them. This too at a time when it was too 
generally understood, and it is to be feared too 
justly believed, that political and parliamentary 
interest and interposition, presented almost the 
only path to ecclesiastical promotion. The term 
almost is used, because there are some noble ex- 
ceptions to the contrary in the conduct of Bishop 
Porteus more particplarly, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, as well as of some other ornaments to the 
Episcopal Bench. 
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Bat Bishop B * * * * must not be considered 
and estimated as the mere patron of literature ; he 
always and successfully cultivated it himselti was 
ever deemed an excellent scholar ; and the dif- 
ferent Ciiarges, Sermons, and Tracts, which he has 
at various times given to the world, are to be 
classed among our happiest specimens of elegance, 
purity, and simplicity of diction. 

If his Lordship had ever condescended to do, 
what is here, it is feared, very imperfectly attemptedj 
what an admirable miscellany he must have pro- 
duced. Having lived familiarly with the most 
learned, and most eminent ; learned himself, and 
by his example, courtesy, and affability, inviting 
his friends to unfold their intellectual treasures, a 
Common Place- Book from such a hand, must have 
afforded hints for many desirable works; might 
have detected the sources of error, so as to prevent 
their repetition, and correct their tendency; and 
xnust have preserved innumerable anecdotes for the 
instruction and delight of posterity. 

We leave this article very reluctantly, for nothing 
could be more easy, from the knowledge commu- 
nicated in these Recollections, of instances on the 
part of the Bishop, of extraordinary zeal in the 
cause of learning, and of most generous and bene- 
volent interposition in behalf of oppressed and 
.suffering merit, than to extend these Remarks to an 

almost 
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alaiost indefinite length. No work of learning re- 
quiring patronage, which promised illuminatiou of 
what was before obscure, improvement of any sci- 
entifical pursuits, increase of utility in any depart- 
ment of the arts, was ever known to solicit Bishop 
jj * * # * »g countenance in vain. No case of be- 
nevolence, where the circumstances claimed and 
merited assistance, ever came before him without 
being relieved. 

Two individuals who afterw’ards adorned the 
Episcopal Bench, were first introduced to notice 
as his domestic chaplains. The stalls of Durham 
bear strong and satisfactory evidence of his unli- 
mited liberality in rewarding learning and virtue. 
But we must turn aside from this agreeable and 
cheering prospect, to contemplate another, which, 
if inferior at all in any of the requisites to make a 
moral picture perfect, can only be so in points of 
comparative unimportance. 


( HAP. 



Quid favor aut cs?tus^ pieni quid iionoribus anm 
Profuerimt^ sacris et vita quid artibus acta ? 
Abstulit ima dies aevi decus, ictaque luctu 
Conticuit Latise tristis facundia linguae 
Unica sollicitis quondam tutela salusque : 

ille senatus 

Vindex^ ille fori, legum ritusque togaeque. 


CHAPTER LXVL 

Mild, pious, good, and amiable, beneficeat 
almost beyond example, candid in the construction 
of error, lenient even to those whose conduct he 
disapproved, but strenuous, firm, and courageous, 
in his vindication of the causes of religion and loy- 
alty ; extensively, if not profoundly, learned himself^ 
but vigilant in discovering merit, anxious and gene- 
rous in the universal encouragement of science ; 
active in promoting the cause of benevolence, 
steady in his friendships, constant in his engage- 
ments, extremely cautious of inspiring hopes which 
it was not his determined purpose to gratify— such 
was Bishop Porteus ; such is the impression of his 

character 
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character and virtues in the breast of one who 
knew him, if it may be permitted so to say, with 
great intiiuacy for twenty years ; saw him under 
different circumstances, which put his judgment, 
discernment, and temper to the proof, and who never 
knew him in the least defective in those essential 
qualities which ought to characterize a Christian 
Bishop. 

Yet as all have their infirmities and failings, he 
was not without his. He w'as timid with respect 
to the general o[)inion, and was sometimes diverted 
from his purpose, by. an impudent paragraph in a 
newspaper, or by an anonymous letter. Alterca- 
tion and dispute were so abhorrent from his na- 
ture, that he has on certain occasions compromised 
his dignity, to avoid them. But let that pass— he 
had no other weakness. Nothing so delighted hinj 
as the communication of happiness, and the exer- 
cise of benevolence. He who writes this, had on 
various occasions the high honour of being his 
•almoner; and it is really difficult to imagine, the 
remote situations, and various circumstances of in- 
digence, to which the stream of his bounty was 
directed. 

His situation as Metropolitan Bishop, exposed 
Jiim to a prodigious number of applications, from 
,the poorer order of clergymen. London is the 
point to which all direct their way, when matters 

have 
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have gone wrong in the provinces, either from mis- 
fortune, misconduct, or disappointed speculation. 
He attended to all, and relieved most. One pecu- 
liarity he had, which his successors, however ami- 
able, or deserving tliey may be, would do well to 
imitate. He considered every clergyman as enti- 
tled to personal respect and attention ; nor did he 
ever permit any letter to remain for more than a 
day unanswered. If he could not comply with the 
solicitation, he tempered his refusal wdth kindness 
and complacency. Nothing more highly gratified 
him, than an opportunity of indulging his wishes 
and intentions with respect to those whom he al- 
lowed to look to him with expectation. 

In many instances he conferred preferment un- 
expected and unsolicited. The present D. of C. 
had never been introduced to him, when he re- 
ceived a letter, offering him the living of St. James’s, 
Westminster. He gave in the same manner, one 
of the best Prebends of his Cathedral Church to 
Dr. Paley. He was solely influenced, as he often 
said, in the first instance, by the deserved reputa- 
tion of Mr. A. as a preacher, and in tlie second by 
the excellence and utility of Dr. Paley’s writings. 

He demonstrated the very high estimation in 
which he held the venerable Mrs. Carter, by be- 
stowing preferment upon her nephew; and he 
marked the great value which he put upon Mrs. 

Trimmer’s 
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Trimmer’s meritorious exertions and literary la- 
bours, by conferring a similar favour upon her son* 
His noble behaviour and generous intentions to- 
wards Dr. Beattie, are sufficiently detailed in the 
life of that amiable man, and excellent writei', by 
Forbes. He gave, with a very slight personal 
knowledge of the individual, a considerable benefice 
to Mr. Twining, the learned Translator of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, from no other inducement than his esteem 
for his talents and erudition. 

As a reward for protracted, active, and useful 
service, in the laborious office of Curate of Fulham, 
he bestowed a valuable living upon * * * *^ the 
Secretary of the Bible Society. Many, a great 
many other instances of the bind, might easily be 
specified ; indeed it was very obvious to all who 
knew him, that having provided for those to whom 
the ties of consanguinity and relationship, gave 
claims upon him, his earnest employment was to 
seek out those, who for their piety, their usefulness, 
or their learning, were suitable objects of his pa- 
tronage. There is probably no example, at least 
in modern times, of any Prelate’s distinguishing, 
with such solid marks of kindness, so great a num- 
ber of literary characters. 

His last act of beneficence of this kind, was that 
perhaps which most of all occasioned his judgment 
to be called in question j but his motives were as 

pure, 
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pure, and his intentions as laudable, as in any in- 
stance, in which he had ever been called upon to 
exercise his discretion. He had often and seriously 
lamented, that Oriental literature was not suffici- 
ently cultivated by those who were destined for the 
ministerial office in the church, and he always wished 
for an opportunity of demonstrating his wishes and 
feelings on this subject. 

About the year 1808, a persoii was introduced 
to him who had been born in Prussia, educated in 
Koningsberg, and had a licence for preaching 
granted him according to the ecclesiastical cere- 
monies of that country. He w'as afterwards elected 
by the people of Dantzick to the situation of Pastor 
to the Evangelical German Community settled at 
Smyrna. 

Here he employed his leisure in the study of the 
Oriental languages, and here also he learned 
English; and having occasionally been permitted 
to perform the duty in English, at the chapel of 
that nation, he was afterwards appointed to that 
office by the Levant Company. ^ From Smyrna he 
visited Egypt, from thence went to Syria and Jeru- 
salem, and the more memorable places specified 
in Scripture. He next visited Damascus, Balbec, 
and the monastery of St. John. From thence he 
travelled to Tripoli and Aleppo, and visiting some 
of the Island# in his way, returned to Smyrna by 
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sea. Having resided here some time, he went to 
Constantinople, and indulging his curiosity with 
respect to all the Greek islands of repute, he again 
returned to Smyrna. In 1795, he was introduced 
to Mr. Wilbfaham, in whose company be examined 
the site of ancient Babylon, and crossing the Eu- 
phrates and the I’igris, visited Bagdad. From 
Bagdad the travellers made a journey through 
Hamedan, the ancient Ecbatana, to Ispahan, and 
to Persepolis and Shiraz. From tjie last place they 
went to Bussorah, and crossing the desart, after 
various deviations in different directions, once more 
took up his abode at Smyrna. 

His subsequent adventures were not a little ex- 
traordinary. A dreadful insurrection of the Turkish 
mob compelled him to leave Smyrna, from which 
place he departed with two pupils, on his way to 
Europe, on board an Imperial ship. They had 
hardly entered the Adriatic gulph, before they were 
taken by a Tripoline corsair, and carried to Modor. 
At Modor he and his pupils were released by an 
English renegade, who had the command of the 
Tripoline squadron, and who remembered having 
seen them at Smyrna. 

From Modor, therefore, they took their depar- 
ture for Zante ; but the French, who were then 
masters of the Seven Islands, detained them as 
prisoners of war. They were carried before Ge- 
neral 
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neral Chabot at Corfu, who treated them with 
civility, and gave them permission to proceed to 
Venice ; thence they got to Vienna, Berlin, Ham- 
burgh, and finally to England. 

At this point, and not without reason, the indi- 
vidual, from wdiose short account of himself, printed 
at the Bishop’s expence, and distributed to his 
friends, this is taken, emphatically exclaims, 

“ How happy was I to see that most enviable 
countrj^ !” 

In England he had recommendations from the 
Levant Company to the Bishof) ot London. 

The sequel is very short. In this person the 
good and amiable Bishop thought he had found 
the very man he wanted, viz. one who was well 
versed in the Oriental languages, and who, with 
suitable encouragement, would devote his time and 
knowledge to the elucidation of Scripture. 

He did not perhaps consider that other qualities 
are indispensably neccs.^ary for this high and im- 
portant office, than the mere knowledge of Arabic, 
with some acquaintance with Syriac, in addition to 
having personally visited many of the places de- 
scribed in Scripture. Be this as it may, the most 
desirable living in his diocese hccoming vacant, one 
which had been filled at different times by some of 
the greatest ornaments of the church, he gave it to 
this same personage. It would be invidious to 
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enter into any discussion on tiie merits of the person 
who was thus distinguished ; but it may be ob- 
served, that the good Bishop’s views do not appear 
to have been altogether answered. Two things are 
certain first, that no publication has yet appeared 
from this quarter, illustrative of the Sacred W ritings, 
or demonstrative of intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages ; and secondly, that much dis- 
content w'as excited by this proceeding among the 
clergy of the diocese, who very naturally suggested 
the enquiry, whether there was not among -those 
who were personally known to the Bishop ; whose 
services to the church had been conspicuous, their 
utility manifest, their talents exercised, and their 
merits proved, any one, upon whom this- mark of 
favour would not have been more consistently and 
more properly bestowed. 

It must be perfectly unnecessary to enter into 
any critical discussion of the Bishop’s merits as a 
writer. His works have been long before the pub- 
lic, and universally admired for their force and ele- 
gance. As a preacher he was incomparable, and 
so evidently felt every syllable he uttered, that he 
could not fail, nor did he ever fail, to make the 
most strong and lasting impression on his hearers. 
For other and more detailed particulars of his life, 
the reader is referred to the Biographical Sketch of 
Archdeacon Hodgson. One or two things present 
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themselves to the recollection, whach, as they have 
not a place in that volume, may be admitted here. 
They were communicated, it seems, to the Sexage- 
narian by the Bishop himself. 

- When at Cambridge, and just after being ad- 
mitted into orders, he made several elForts to obtain 
a curacy, but in vain. He used with much good 
humour to relate the circumstance, which it did not 
become him, he observed, to forget, that there 
w'as a time when he did not possess interest enough 
to obtain a curacy. At length, it was proposed 
to him to read prayers to the family of the May- 
nards, at Easton Lodge. This was a considerable 
distance from Cambridge, but he was so pleased 
with the appointment, that, to use his own words 
used to say, “ I thought I had got a Bishopric.” 

After having been Bishop of Chester for many 
years, in which interval he used laughingly to say, 
he had never interest enough to procure a good 
Cheshire cheese, he was appointed to the Bishopric 
of London, not only without any solicitation on his 
own part, or on that of his friends, but without the . 
most remote expectation of such an event. He 
was sitting after tea in the garden with Mrs. Por- 
teus, at his favourite place of retirement in Kent, 
when a letter arrived from Mr.- Pitt, notifying the 
appointment. 
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Notwithstanding the obligation which he always 
avowed to the Queen, whose Bishop he was cus- 
tomarily, and perhaps not improperly called, he 
certainly, on one occasion at least, had the firmness 
to refuse compliance with a Royal recommendation, 
in favour of an individual, who was not in his judg- 
ment adequate to fulfil the duties of the situation 
required. 

Much more was said in the Manuscript on the 
subject of this excellent personage, but as it ap- 
peared to be rather expressive of private feeling 
and individual attachment, than to comprehend 
further and interesting anecdotes, it is here omitted. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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